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PREFACE. 


It  was  natural  that  when  Donald  Fraser's  busy  life 
was  over,  his  friends  should  think  of  preparing  some 
memorial  of  it,  at  once  more  complete  and  in  a  form 
more  permanent  than  the  notices  which  had  appeared 
in  due  course  in  the  religious  journals. 

This  natural  wish,  however,  was  held  in  check  by 
a  hesitation  no  less  natural.  The  even  tenor  of  a 
pastor's  life  rarely  affords  material  for  a  book  of 
interest,  unless  a  good  deal  of  the  inner  man  can  be 
without  impropriety  revealed ;  aud  in  this  case  the 
usual  data  for  self-revelation,  such  as  private  letters  or 
diaries,  were  known  not  to  exist. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  unexpected  discovery 
among  Dr.  Fraser's  papers  of  a  MS.  volume  contain- 
ing, in  his  own  handwriting,  a  fairly  complete  Auto- 
biography, was  felt  by  his  family  to  be  decisive  as  to 
their  course  of  action. 

No  doubt  the  publication  of  a  narrative  so  artless 
as  the  one  to  be  found  in  t^  "^^  following  pages,  was 
not  a  step  to  be  resolved  upoa  'thout  consideration. 
The  state  of  the  MS.  showed  that  it  had  been  composed 
in  haste,  with  a  rapid  pencil,  and  for  the  greater  part 
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during''  a  sojourn  abroail  in  searcli  of  liealth,  at  a 
distance  therefore  from  documents  which  might  have 
aided  or  corrected  th(^  Writer's  meuiory.  There  was 
nothing  to  prove  with  certainty  that  it  had  been 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  ultimate  publication.  At 
the  same  time,  there  was  nothing  to  ibrbid  such  an 
idea,  but  a  good  deal  to  suggest  it.  It  was  found 
carefully  divided  into  "  chapters"  as  it  is  now  printed. 
Tliough  begun  abroad,  it  had  evidently  been  gone  over 
with  some  care  after  liis  return  home.  It  was  a  record 
not  of  private  but  of  pulilic  life  ;  and  certain  of  the 
reflections  which  it  offered  on  public  matters  might 
be  supposed  to  contemplate  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  that  of  his  intimate  friends.  Nor  was  it  found 
to  contain  a  single  word  the  publication  of  which 
could  either  pain  the  living  or  cast  discredit  on  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
was  judged  advisable  that  it  should  be  given  to 
the  public  as  it  stood ;  the  rather  because,  if  it  were 
suppressed,  no  memoir  could  take  its  place  which 
would  not  simply  reproduce  its  facts  without  any  of 
those  personal  and  characteristic  touches  'whicli  have 
ever  been  felt  to  constitute  the  charm  of  an  Autobio- 
graphy. This  brief  sketch  liy  his  own  hand  is  beyond 
doubt  the  best  memorial  of  its  Author.  Unpretending 
as  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  engaging  through  its  very  sim- 
plicity. It  records  with  unreserve  cherished  opinions 
to  which  observation  and  reflection  had  led  him.  To 
those  who  knew  him  it  will  possess  such  interest  as 
belongs  to  a  friend's  confidential   talk.     Even  readers 
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who  did  not  know  him  may  find  something  to  attract 
them  in  its  unconscious  self-disclosure  of  a  man  well 
worth  knowin<jr,  and  in  the  picture  which  it  offers  of 
quiet  and  solid  work  faithfully  performed.  Such  lives 
are  spent  and  such  work  is  done,  not  always  with  the 
same  publicity,  in  many  a  Presbyterian  manse. 

The  few  remaining  years   since    1884,   when  Dr. 

A'aser's  record  ceases,  offered  little  of  fresh  interest  to 

tell,    and    in   the    closing   chapter,   appended   by   his 

Widow,   she   has  exercised   the   utmost  self-restraint. 

It  is  a  bare  chronicle  of  facts  and  nothing  more. 

The  Sermons  which  occupy  the  latter  portion  of  this 
volume  have  been  selected  as  specimens  out  of  a  large 
pile  of  similar  ^ISS.  The  selection  has  been  made 
by  the  same  loving  hand,  aided  by  Cecil  D.  Robert- 
son, Esq.,  and  other  friends. 

Dr.  Fraser  was  characteristically  a  preacher  rather 
than  a  writer  of  sermons  ;  and  he  has  himself  told  us 
how  he  habitually  avoided  the  "  elaboration  "  of  dis- 
courses, in  part,  as  he  owns,  from  constitutional 
dislike  of  the  trouble,  but  in  part  also  from  a  convic- 
tion that  a  "  finished  style  sounds  overstudied  in  a 
public  speaker.''  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  rough 
and  sometimes  well-nigh  illegible  jottings,  prepared 
in  this  way  to  be  made  free  use  of  in  the  pulpit,  are 
afterwards  deciphered  and  put  in  type,  very  scant 
justice  is  done  to  their  Author.  Had  he  himself 
revised  his  MSS.  for  the  press,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  given  to  them  a  literary  finish  which  it  would  be 
unpardonable  for  any  other  editor  to  attempt. 
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The  present  editors  have  confined  themselves  to 
prefixing  titles  where  these  were  awanting,  to  com- 
pleting citations,  and  to  correcting  the  more  obvious 
slips.  For  the  rest,  the  discourses  have  been  repro- 
duced with  close  fidelity.  In  the  transcription  and 
general  editing  of  them,  Mr.  Cecil  Jlobertson  has 
taken  the  kindest  and  most  willing  pains. 


It  is  with  a  tender  affection  for  the  memory  of  one 
whose  loss  is  more  keenly  felt  as  the  days  pass,  and  in 
the  hope  that  through  these  pages  his  voice,  though 
still  for  ever,  may  yet  speak  for  the  Master,  that  this 
volume  is  laid  as  a  huml)le  wreath  u\)oi\  the  grave  of 

DONAIJ)    FliASEH. 

J.  OSWALD  DYKES. 
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INTUODUCTION. 


At  Piildi'iiio,  sitliiij^'  oil  the  terraces  of  the  Triiiacria 
]Iotel,  above  the  calm  blue  sea,  I  note  tliat  it  is  the 
fiftli  day  of  January  1884,  In  ten  days  J  shall  be 
fifty-eight  years  of  age.  Wliy  not  use  my  unwonted 
leisure  to  write  down  some  sliort  account  of  myself, 
such  as  my  children,  and  perhaps  my  friends,  may 
care  to  read  after  my  departure  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind  can  ever  be  made  up  from  j)apers  left  by  me,  for 
it  has  always  been  my  custom  to  destroy  such  mate- 
rials as  are  required  by  biographers.  I  shall  leave  no 
diary.  1  liave  been  very  careless  about  letters  and 
other  self-revealing  documents.  I  have  not  even  a 
list,  far  less  have  I  copies,  of  the  communications  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  the  printed  speeches  and 
pamphlets,  in  which  I  have  uttered  my  views  and 
opinions  at  various  stages  of  my  career.      But  I   have 
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such  meinoraiida  as  are  sufficient  to  aid  my  own 
reminiscences,  tliough  they  might  be  of  little  signi- 
ficance for  other  eyes.  So  I  shall  try  to  give  some 
sort  of  unpretending  account  of  my  life  as  I  now  look 
back  on  it.  God  knows  that  it  gives  me  no  ground 
of  boasting.  I  know  that  it  has  furnished  to  me 
ever-increasing  evidence  of  His  loving-kindness  and 
His  truth. 


CHAPTEli  I. 


EARLY    YEARS. 


(\.^\  1826-1851.) 


I  WAS  born  at  Inverness  on  the  15th  Jnnuary  1826, 
when  George  IV.  was  King.  One  of  my  very  earliest 
memories  is  that  of  asking  my  father  why  he  had  put 
crape  on  his  hat,  and  being  told  tliat  it  was  for  the 
King's  death.  A  general  mourning  liad  been  i>ro- 
claimed. 

My  father,  John  Eraser,  was  a  merchant  and  ship- 
owner, as  his  father  had  been  before  him.  From  his 
youth  he  had  been  of  a  devout  spirit,  and  firmly 
attached  to  Evanuelical  doctrine.  So  he  been  me  at 
an  early  age  an  elder  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as,  I 
may  repeat,  his  father  had  been  before  him.  He  was 
also  a  citizen  of  great  public  s[)irit,  and  wielded  much 
influence  in  the  burgh.  Politically  he  used  to  describe 
liimself  as  a  Whig  of  the  Old  School ;  and  it  was  at 
some  of  the  "  lleform  meetings  "  of  the  period  that  he 
first  revealed  to  his  fellow-citizens  his  remarkable 
powers  as  a  public  speaker.  I  can  recall  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  we  lit  up  our  house  in  the 
illumination  which  celebrated  the  passing  of  the 
lieform  Bill  in  1832. 
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Soon  after  this  my  father  became  Provost  of  the 
burgh.  With  what  childish  pride  did  I  see  his  tall 
ficrure  moving  down  the  middle  of  Church  Street,  v/ith 
the  Bailies  on  either  hand,  as  they  marched  on  Sun- 
days to  the  Higli  Church,  preceded  by  the  town's 
officers  bearing  halberds,  and  attired  iu  scarlet  coats, 
plush  breeches,  and  cocked  hats.  I  have  seen  the 
like  in  later  years,  but  my  eyes  had  lost  the  power  of 
admiration. 

My  mother  was  Lillias  Fraser,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Donald  Fraser,  M.A.,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Kirk- 
hill  near  Inverness.  Of  her  I  cannot  say  much  from 
personal  knowledge,  for  she  died  when  I  was  little 
more  than  a  child ;  but  there  stands  full  and  clear  in 
my  memory  the  figure  of  a  tall  and  graceful  woman, 
bright,  thoughtful,  and  always  sweet  and  kind.  Her 
early  death,  which  was  caused  by  some  sort  of  fever 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  her  husband  and  a  woeful  loss  to 
the  six  children  who  survived  her.  (Only  two  of  us 
now  remain  !).  What  a  stupor  of  grief  fell  on  us  !  I 
remember  it  still,  and  all  the  incidents  of  the  funeral. 
There  were  no  coaches ;  the  street  was  densely  crowded, 
and  citizens  of  all  classes  pressed  forward  to  carry  the 
bier.  My  father  could  not  bear  the  publicity,  so  his 
three  sons  represented  him ;  and  in  such  attire  of 
woe!  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  and 
place,  we  had  new  suits  of  black  cloth.  Our  little 
hats  were  covered  with  crape,  with  long  ends  falling 
behind.  Our  cufl's  were  covered  with  white  linen 
"  weepers."     We  wore  white  neckerchiefs,  with  white 
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things  called  "  hangers "  depending  from  them,  and 
almost  hiding  our  waistcoats.  All  this  added  to  our 
misery ;  but  I  think  that  it  also  imparted  some  sense 
of  family  importance,  and  so  helped  to  dry  my  tears. 

Names  in  our  house  followed  a  definite  routine. 
The  first  daughter  was  called  after  her  paternal  grand- 
motlier,  the  second  after  the  maternal.  The  first  son 
was  named  after  the  paternal  grandfather ;  I,  being 
the  second,  got  tiiat  of  my  maternal  grandfather. 
Having  the  name,  I  was  often  exhorted  to  walk  in 
the  steps  of  my  Grandpapa  "  Kiikhill."  It  was  the 
custom  to  designate  a  good  parish  minister  by  his 
parish,  as  it  is  to  name  a  Scottish  laird  after  his 
estate.  Now  my  grandfather  "  Kirkhill  "  was  a  man 
of  eminence  in  the  Church,  and  a  preacher  of  great 
repute.  The  feeling  that  I  was  expected  to  be  like 
him,  instead  of  firing  my  ambition,  rather  crushed  it 
and  nursed  an  aversion  to  the  ministerial  office  which 
clung  to  me  for  many  years. 

My  father  had  his  misgivings  about  such  public 
schools  as  were  within  our  reach,  and  provided  us 
with  private  tutors.  I  must  have  been  rather  an  apt 
scholar,  as  I  always  kept  pace  with  my  elder  brother, 
and  began  my  Latin  at  the  age  of  six,  and  Greek  at 
ten.  Before  I  had  completed  my  twelfth  year  I  was 
actually  a  student  of  the  University  of  King's  College 
at  Aberdeen.  But  this  was  almost  absurd.  My 
father  had  gone  to  Canada,  as  Commissioner  of  the 
British-American  Land  Company,  and  our  home  at 
Inverness  was   broken   up.      With    my  two   brothers 
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I  thon  went  to  the  boarding-school  of  Dr.  George 
TuUoch  at  Bellevue  House,  Aberdeen,  and  during  the 
winter  sessions  went  to  college.  At  the  school  we 
were  but  indifferently  taught,  and  for  the  college 
classes  I  was  far  too  young.  Some  fair  figure  I  made 
no  doubt,  and  took  some  prizes  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Piiilosophy.  I  also  did  pretty  well  in  the  Mathe- 
matics, wliich  I  liked.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  too 
young  for  University  studies,  and  wasted  much  of  my 
time  in  sheer  boyish  levity  and  fun.  Yet  I  did  not 
drink  or  play  cards,  as  our  wild  fellows  did.  A  good 
many  evenings  I  gave  to  the  theatre,  which  was  then 
held  in  Marischal  Street,  Aberdeen,  with  Mrs.  llyder 
as  the  principal  attraction ;  but  beyond  a  waste  of 
time,  I  do  not  know  that  this  did  me  harm,  or  led  me 
into  any  bad  society ;  and  I  have  never  to  this  day 
judged  so  severely  of  dramatic  performances  as  most 
of  my  religious  friends  appear  to  do.  My  course  at 
Aberdeen  finished  in  1842,  when,  having  passed  11 
my  examination's,  I  was  dubbed  Master  of  Arts  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  ! 

Now  for  the  choice  of  a  profession.  I  knew  that 
my  father  would  be  pleased  by  my  taking  to  theology ; 
but  some  of  the  influences  under  which  I  liad  lived 
were  not  favourable  to  religious  sentiments,  and  I 
would  not  even  try  to  become  another  "  Donald 
Kirkhill."  I  had  some  desire  to  become  an  advocate, 
or  as  they  say  in  England,  a  banister ;  and  to  this 
day  I  never  hear  a  case  in  court  without  wishing 
to  go  into  the  arena  and  plead.      But  this  found  no 
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favour  in  the  parental  eyes,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  my  father  was  three  thousand  miles 
away  from  me,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  con- 
versation pro  and  con.  Then  I  said  to  myself,  let  me 
go  into  business,  make  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
cultivate  literary  tastes  and  pleasures.  For  my  age 
I  was  quite  devoted  to  the  "  belles  lettres."  I  had 
made  a  pretty  complete  study  of  the  English  classics 
in  prose  and  poetry.  I  used  to  rise  early  to  read 
Virgil's  ^neid,  book  after  book,  and  to  sit  up  late 
over  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Walter  Scott,  Coleridge, 
and  the  early  writings  of  Bulwer  (afterwards  Lord) 
Lytton.  As  for  business,  I  had  nc  idea  of  it  or  liking 
for  it,  but  I  hoped  that  it  would  give  me  the  means 
ibr  pursuing  literary  work. 

Accordingly  I  went  out  to  Canada  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1842,  starting  from  the  house  of  my 
maternal  aunt  Isabella  QLys.  Black)  at  Glasgow. 
Never  can  I  forget  that  first  voyage !  The  Retrench 
was  only  a  brio-  and  under  400  tons.  There  was  one 
cabin  passenger  beside  myself,  and  there  was  one 
steerage  passenger.  The  captain  was  a  good  man  and 
knew  his  duty ;  but  ohe  first  mate  was  a  drunkard, 
and  the  second  a  landsman  who  had  not  been  at  sea 
for  years.  The  ship's  company  was  quite  a  scratch 
crew.  At  one  time  there  was  an  attempt  to  mutiny, 
which  the  captain,  showing  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols, 
put  down,  backed  by  no  one  but  myself.  The  ring- 
leader we  put  in  irons.  Besides  all  this,  the  ship 
encountered    heavy   storms,   lost    her    bulwarks,   and 
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sprung  a  leak.  Yet  by  steady  pumping  and  the  good 
skill  of  our  captain  we  made  Quebec  in  about  seven 
weeks.  On  her  return  voy;ige  the  Jidrench  was  lost 
with  all  hands.  I  note  this  the  more  pointedly 
because  no  fewer  than  seven  ships  and  steamboats  in 
which  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  were  lost  on  the 
very  next  voyage. 

I  went  to  my  father,  who  lived  at  Sherbrooke  in 
Lower  Canada,  now  called  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
He  had  married  again,  his  wife  being  Selina,  daughter 
of  John  Torrance,  Esq.,  of  Montreal,  whose  memory 
I  cherish  with  affectionate  regard.  My  father  had 
not  seen  me  since  I  was  a  curly-headed  boy  of  eleven, 
and  now  he  found  me  at  the  age  of  sixteen  almost  a 
young  man.  I  was  tall,  active,  and  fairly  strong, 
though  not  athletic.  In  company  I  was  shy,  from 
the  want  of  a  domestic  and  social  circle  during  my 
University  course.  I  had  in  me,  however,  a  love  of 
society  as  well  as  of  books.  Happily  I  had  not 
learned  to  drink  or  swear  or  gamble.  I  remember 
that  my  father  was  quite  pleased  to  find  that  I  did 
not  smoke.  Like  him  I  have  had  a  life-long  aversion 
to  tobacco  in  every  form. 

For  a  few  months  I  learned  what  is  called  "  busi- 
ness "  in  the  employment  of  a  firm  near  Toronto, 
drawing  no  salary.  Then  I  went  into  a  commission- 
merchant's  office  in  Montreal,  wherb  I  soon  rose  to 
be  bookkeeper,  and  was  even  admitted  as  a  junior 
partner;  but  this  proved  unfortunate  for  me,  as  the 
firm  was  in  a  shaky  condition,  and  in  the  end  I  lost 
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a  few  hundreds  that  my  kind  father  had  paid  in  for 
me,  and  went  out  of  business  never  to  return. 

Some  advantage  no  doubt  accrued  from  this  dis- 
appointing  experience.  I  gained  knowledge  of  men 
and  of  affairs  and  an  early  insight  into  the  difficulties 
and  temptations  of  commercial  life.  It  was  also 
made  q^uite  plain  to  me  that  I  could  never  addict 
myself  to  business  with  any  sort  of  enthusiasm. 
What  I  enjoyed  during  the  early  years  I  spent  at 
Montreal  was  the  leisure  for  literature  after  business 
liours.  It  was  then,  too,  that  I  began  to  make 
speeches. ,  Having  joined  a  "  Mutual  Instruction 
Society  "  of  young  men,  I  read  essays  and  took  part 
in  debates.  I  can  recollect  that  I  wrote  out  my 
earliest  speeches  and  committed  thevsi  to  memory. 
Even  my  replies  in  debate  were  prepared.  I  thought 
over  what  might  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  put  what 
I  should  advance  in  reply  into  language  as  pointed  as 
I  could  command.  I  left  spaces  for  extemporaneous 
effusion,  and  so  gained  what  I  regard  as  the  effective 
oratorical  art  of  combining  studious  preparation  with 
the  spontaneousness  of  an  off-hand  address. 

At  the  request  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
of  Montreal,  I  even  delivered  one  or  two  public  lectures 
about  this  time.  They  were  crude  productions,  but 
were  kindly  received  by  my  audiences.  Under  a  nom 
dc  2-)lumc,  I  also  contributed  to  a  magazine  called  the 
Literary  Garland  some  trifles  both  in  prose  and 
verse. 

During  this  period  the  grace  of  God  firmly  appre- 
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hended  me.  I  was  all  the  better  of  the  good  example 
of  my  elder  brother,  Alexander,  who  was  now  my 
room-companion,  and  who  loved  tlie  Lord  and  was 
zealous  in  Sunday  School  and  similar  work.  But 
there  fell  on  me  a  more  definite  spiritual  anxiety  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  a  good  pliysician  in  whose 
house  we  boarded.  I  shall  set  down  here  no  details 
of  the  inward  exercise  of  my  spirit.  I  fell  down 
helpless  before  God,  and  His  free  grace  ^aved  me 
through  faith  in  tlie  Lord  Jesus.  My  thoughts  now 
took  a  new  direction.  My  life  was  changed.  I  then 
became  a  communicant,  and  on  my  brother  leaving  the 
city,  I  succeeded  him  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School,  and  tried  to  promote  other  religious  works. 
Somehow  I  obtained,  as  my  brother  had  done  before 
me,  the  confidence  and  sympathy  Oi  older  Christians, 
and  was  greatly  encouragecl  thereby. 

At  the  age  of  22,  notwithstanding  all  my  early 
promotion  as  a  student,  I  found  myself  disenchanted 
about  business  and  without  a  profession.  The  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  the  Lord,  whose  service  I  had 
been  unwilling  to  enter,  meant  through  the  disappoint- 
ment in  other  directions  still  to  employ  me  in  the 
Gospel.  I  scrupled  a  good  deal  about  it,  lest  any 
should  allege  that  I  turned  to  the  ministry  for  a  liveli- 
hood, and  I  began  to  plan  for  myself  to  become  editor 
of  a  daily  newspapar ;  but  the  pleading  of  some 
Christian  friends,  and  especially  an  earnest  appeal 
made  to  me  by  a  Methodist  lady,  carried  me  over  my 
scruples,  and  I  resolved  to  take  a  course  of  theological 
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study  with  a  view  to  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Cliurch. 

There  was  for  me  no  question  whatever  as  to  the 
Church  which  I  should  serve.  Not  only  was  I  born  and 
bred  a  Presbyterian,  but  I  liad  already  studied  the 
grounds  for  that  form  of  Church  polity  in  Scripture 
and  history,  and  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  them. 
Yet  I  had  been  brought  up  without  any  prejudice 
against  other  modes  of  administration.  My  father 
was  a  very  large-hearted  Christian.  At  Inverness  he 
was  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dean)  Fyvie,  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and 
always  attended  his  service  on  Christmas  days.  Well 
do  I  remember  going  with  my  father  to  that  service 
in  a  small  Episcopal  chnpel  in  Church  Street,  now  to 
be  seen  no  more,  and  being  delighted  with  the  white 
surplice,  the  organ,  the  frequent  change  of  position, 
and  the  responses.  In  those  days,  even  in  a  Scottish 
Episcopal  chapel,  the  clergyman  preached  in  a  black 
gown  though  he  prayed  in  a  surplice,  and  che  reason 
for  the  substitution  of  black  for  white  puzzled  my 
little  brain.  There  are  many  things  in  the  Episcopal 
service  which  please  me  still  as  they  did  when  I  was 
a  child — but  of  this  more  by-and-by.  Congrega- 
tionalists  there  were  also  at  Inverness  in  my  youth, 
and  I  learnetl  quite  early  to  hold  them  in  respect. 
There  were  Wesley ans  also,  but  I  never  knew  a 
Methodist  till  I  went  to  Canada.  There  I  found  "  the 
Connexion  "  quite  strong. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  out  and  out  a  Presby- 
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teriaii ;  ami  I  will  ad<l  that  T  do  not  know  of  any 
collective  Protestant  Church  so  catholic  in  its  spirit 
and  teachings  as  the  Presbyterian,  or  of  any  from 
which  one  obtains  a  more  just  and  charitable  view  of 
Christian  society  at  lari,'e.  There  are  prejudiced  and 
narrow-minded  Presbyterians,  but  they  are  so  through 
inherited  obstinacy  or  ignorance  or  the  inlluence  of  a 
mean  social  environment.  Tliey  are  not  made  so  by 
their  Church,  which,  while  strongly  asserting  its  own 
position,  does  not  uncliurch  other  Christian  com- 
munities or  dispute  the  value  of  their  rites  or  the 
sufliciency  of  their  "  holy  orders." 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  I  had  now  formed, 
I  entered  the  "  John  Knox "  Theological  College  at 
Toronto  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1848.  I  had 
Greek  and  Latin  enough,  but  had  now  to  learn 
Hebrew  too.  The  classes  in  Divinity  and  Church 
History  were  taught  by  Dr.  Michael  Willis  (the 
Principal)  and  Dr.  llobert  Burns.  During  the  vaca- 
tion in  the  following  summer  I  preached  pretty 
regularly,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  Canadian 
students.  I  can  remember  that  mv  earliest  texts 
were  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  26—29,  ^t*  John  xii.  32, 
Ephesians  vi.  24,  and  St.  Matthew  xxvii.  51-53. 
The  sermons  were  written  in  full,  and  spoken 
memoriter.  I  found  it  easy  to  carry  a  discourse  of 
forty  rxiinutes'  length  in  my  memory,  and  to  add  or 
alter  passages  at  the  moment.  A  second  session  at 
Toronto  was  followed  by  a  second  summer  of  preach- 
ing as  an  apprentice.     At  this  period  I  had  a  little 
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experience  of  "bush  life"  in  Canada,  and  o(  lotr-built 
school-houses  as  places  of  worship. 

At  my  father's  earnest  desire,  and  at  his  expense, 
I  took  my  tliird  session  in  Theoloi^'v  at  the  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  It  war  the  wintei-  of  1850-51. 
Drs.  Cunningham,  l>annerman,  i)un(';in,  and  lilack 
were  my  teacliers.  The  class-fellow  whom  T  found 
most  congenial  was  llobert  Cr.  Balfour,  now  of  the 
Free  New  North  Church,  Edinburgh,  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished student.  He  introduced  me  to  the  Theo- 
logical Society,  in  which  I  found  some  topics  searched 
more  tlioroughly  than  in  the  class-rooms.  An  essay 
wliich  I  contributed  had  for  its  theme  "  The  Gospel, 
and  Human  Inability,"  and  led,  I  can  still  remember, 
to  an  animated  discussion.  I'robably  the  paper  was 
not  worlh  much,  but  it  served  at  all  events  to  cl  lar 
my  own  mind  at  the  time  of  haze  and  confusion. 
The  manuscript  is  still  among  my  papers. 

At  the  period  now  indicated,  the  Eree  Church 
pulpit  in  Edinburgh  had  many  living  ornaments,  and 
Sunday  was  a  doubly  instructive  day  to  a  student 
who  was  intent  on  being  a  preach  .r.  What  lessons  in 
the  holy  elevation  of  Dr.  Gordon,  the  quu  .it  but 
thoughtful  power  of  Dr.  Bruce,  and  the  picturesque 
eloquence  of  Dr.  Guthrie  !  I  must  also  mention  with 
gratitude  the  fervour  of  Dr.  Tweedie,  the  point  and 
pith  of  Dr.  Charles  J.  Brown,  and  the  searching 
subjectivism  of  Dr.  Moody- Stuart.  All  of  these  1 
criticised  of  course,  after  the  manner  of  students,  but 
at  the  same   time  honoured   and   admired.       Yet    I 
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firmly  settled,  after  hearing  them  all,  in  Free  St. 
George's  Church,  and  "  f=at  regularly  under "  Dr. 
Candlish,  to  use  a  common  Scottish  phrase.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  no  one  whom  I  had  seen  or  heard 
combined  so  many  of  the  highest  qualities  as  a  public 
teacher  and  })reacher.  During  the  winter  now 
referred  to,  he  delivered  in  the  mornings  his  lectures 
on  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  in  the  afternoons 
expositions  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
For  me  he  could  hardly  be  too  expository,  as  I 
enjoyed  above  all  things  to  hear  the  sacred  text  well 
interpreted.  The  prayers  offered  by  Dr.  Candlish  in 
public  service  have  l)een  much  lauded,  and  they 
certainly  were  remarkable  effusions  of  a  powerful  and 
somewhat  peculiar  mind.  But  they  seemed  to  me  to 
be  Dr.  Candlish's  prayers,  and  not  such  as  a  con- 
gregation of  devout  hearts  would  be  at  all  likely  to 
utter.  On  the  difiiculty  of  common  prayer  produced 
by  an  individual  minister  afresh  at  every  service  I 
have  pondered  long,  and  cannot  satisfy  myself.  The 
majority  of  ministers  of  the  Word  in  our  non- 
liturgical  churciies  are  really  incapable  of  such  a  feat. 
They  offer  up  prayers  with  almost  as  much  repetition 
as  attaches  to  a  liturgy,  and  with  very  much  less  pro- 
priety and  accuracy  of  expression ;  or  they  produce 
reasoned  and  didactic  prayers — what  I  once  heard 
well  stigmatised  as  "  sermons  in  the  vocative  case ; " 
or,  worst  of  all,  they  make  prayers  of  studied 
eloquence  with  fine  phrases  and  ambitious  metaphors, 
which    attract    attention    to    themselves    instead    of 
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indicating  a  holy  awe  before  the  Lord.  I  have 
known  but  very  few  who  could  pray  extempor- 
aneously "  common  prayer,"  i.e.,  prayer  in  which  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful  may  properly  and 
fervently  unite.  Still,  it  was  often  wonderful  to  hear 
Dr.  Candlish  pray,  and  always  helpful  and  stimulating 
to  hear  him  preach. 

Both  at  Toronto  and  at  Edinburgh  I  read  hard  and 
read  widely.  It  has  been  of  immense  advantage  to 
me  in  the  busy  career  which  has  followed,  that  I  laid 
in  a  good  store  of  theological  and  general  lore  in  those 
early  years.  And  far  from  concurring  with  those 
who  think  a  technical  theological  training  superfluous, 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  one  who  desires  to  be  a 
consistent  and  useful  religious  teacher  can  scarcely  be 
too  much  of  a  student,  or  devote  too  many  thoughtful 
hours  early  in  life,  first  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
helps  crl.ical  and  devout,  then  to  the  History  and 
Harmony  of  Doctrine,  to  Christian  Ethics  and 
Psychology.  I  can  listen  with  pleasure  and  profit  to 
a  Christian  brother  who  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
theologian,  but  utters  what  the  Holy  Spirit  has  taught 
to  him  from  Scripture  and  contirmed  to  him  by 
experience;  and  I  can  also  listen  with  pleasure  and 
profit  to  a  well-trained  divine  and  skilled  exegete, 
who  has  the  same  Spirit.  But  I  cannot  listen  to  a 
half-educated  teacher  who  does  not  understand  the 
balance  of  truth,  or  the  historic  lines  of  controversy, 
and  even  when  he  knows  the  right  doctrine,  does  not 
know    where   to   put  the  accent  and  the  emphasis. 
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And  now  that  popular  education  is  everywhere 
advancing,  there  are  few  things  more  likely  to  pro- 
voke scepticism  than  the  admission  to  pulpits  of  what 
I  call  half- educated  men,  who  are  apt  to  he  very 
assertive  and  dogmatic  at  the  wrong  place,  and 
imagine  that  they  are  triumphantly  brushing  away 
difficulties  which  they  do  not  even  understand. 

Of  course  I  do  not  forget  that  every  effective 
teacher  must  be  a  student  all  his  life  long,  and  I 
have  tried  to  act  on  this  conviction.  But  my  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of  much 
reading  before  one  ventures  on  a  career  of  public 
teaching  in  the  Church — not  mere  reading  of  pre- 
scribed text-books  at  the  dictation  of  professors  or 
tutors,  but  patient  spontaneous  study  of  the  great 
divines,  didactic  and  polemical,  who  have  appeared  at 
different  Christian  epochs. 

A  proposal  was  made  to  me  regarding  license  by  a 
Scottish  presbytery,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  pastoral 
charge  in  my  native  land.  But  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  my  name  put  before  the  General  Assembly  as  a 
"  special  case,"  which  would  have  been  requisite ;  and 
I  had  resolved  and  promised,  before  leaving  Canada 
in  the  previous  autumn,  that  I  should  return  in  spring 
and  enter  on  the  ministry  in  the  Canadian  Church. 
Indeed  I  knew  that  1  would  be  invited  to  take  charge 
of  that  very  congregation  in  Montreal,  with  which 
I  had  formerly  been  connected,  and  in  the  very  found- 
ing of  which  I  had  taken  a  somewhat  active  part. 
Accordingly  I  only  remained  in  Edinburgh  after  the 
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college  session  closed  long  enough  to  see  the  General 
Assembly  of  tlie  Free  Church  in  the  old  Tanfield 
Hall,  whicli  ^Yas  its  original  meeting-place.  Dr.  Duff 
was  Moderator.  Unfortunately  one  remembers  trilling 
incidents  loniier  than  words  ever  so  wise.  The  Mode- 
rator  no  doub(;  said  much  that  was  good  and  godly ; 
but  what  I  recollect  is  his  breakini:'  out  in  terms  of 
immoderate  reproof,  because  he  saw  some  of  the 
students  in  the  gallery  reading  a  newspaper  during 
some  formal  procedure — I  think  the  reading  of  the 
minutes.  I  was  one  of  those  students,  and  the 
newspaper  was  the  iriiness.  No  doubt  it  was  a 
rather  disrespectful  act,  but  it  came  of  mere  tliought- 
lessness,  and  the  Moderator  need  not  have  waxed  hot 
about  it.  I  know  that  the  severity  was  due  to  the 
excitable  temper  of  good  Dr.  Duff ;  and  I  only  revert 
to  the  incident  in  order  to  remark  that  I  have  ob- 
served in  some  elderly  ministers  a  strong  propensity 
to  scold  and  censure  students,  and  that  it  seems  to 
me  neither  just  nor  generou?. 

Counting  as  "early  years"  all  those  which  led  up 
to  the  conipietion  of  my  professional  education,  I  find 
that  they  were  twenty-five.  At  the  time  I  felt  vexed 
at  what  seemed  to  be  a  sheer  loss  of  four  or  five  years 
between  my  graduation  at  Aberdeen  and  my  theo- 
logical course.  i>ut  after-refiection  has  shown  me 
that  the  interval  was  not  lost  time.  It  gave  me  from 
the  outset  of  my  public  career  a  knowledge  of  men 
and  of  affairs  which  cannot  be  obtained  under  the 
ordinarv   conditions  of  a   student's  life,  and  enabled 
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me  to  bring  some  degree  of  mental  maturity  to  my 
theological    studies    when    1    reached    them.      Many 
Presbyterian  ministers  gain  experience  by  taking  s  %- 
ordinate  positions  as  assistants,  or  quiet  positio^is  as 
pastors  of  small  rural  or  village  Hocks  for  a  few  yt-ars 
after  ordination,  and  so  are  fitted  for  subsequent  pro- 
motion ;    but    I    liad  to  gain  my   experience    before 
ordination,  as  it  was  my  destiny  to  enter  at  once  on 
a  city  charg(>,  and  even  to  undertake  a  good  deal  of 
general   Church   business.       So   far   tlie    Lord's  good 
providence  liad  ibr  me  ordered  all  thin-s  welh 
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CANADIAN  MINISTRY. 
(a.d.  1 851-1859.) 

Immediately  on  niy  return  to  Canada  in  1851,  I  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Presbytery  of  Toronto ; 
and  a  few  weeks  later  I  received  and  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Pree  Church,  Cote  Street,  Montreal. 

Thus  I  had  no  experience  of  a  probationer's  life, 
and  I  never  was  a  candidate  for  any  charge  or 
position  whatever  in  the  Church.  Heartily  do  I  wish 
that  the  system  of  candidature,  now  openly  avowed, 
not  ])y  probationers  only,  but  by  settled  pastor?,  had 
never  been  heard  of.  A  student  is  a  candidate  for, 
or  an  aspirant  to,  the  ministry;  but  that  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  even  ministers  bound  by  pastoral  ties, 
she  Id  ask  to  be  heard  as  candidates  in  particular 
pulpits,  and  ilourish  forth  what  they  deem  their  best 
sermons  and  pray  their  best  prayers,  in  order  to  find 
favour  with  this  or  that  congregation,  seems  to  me  a 
mean  business  altogether,  and  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  old  principle  that  the  people  who  give  a  call 
are  in  the  true  position  of  candidature  for  the  services 
of  a  minister  of  Christ. 

It  was  gratifying  to  me  that  those  good  people  at 
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Montreal,  with  whom  I  had  associated  for  yeais 
before  I  entered  on  my  theological  course,  and  who 
therefore  knew  my  faults  as  well  as  my  acquirements, 
asked  me  so  heartily  to  be  their  pastor.  It  was  not 
an  easy  post.  Leading  ofTicers  and  members  of  the 
congregation  had  come  to  it  from  other  churches  in 
the  city,  seeking  a  lively  evangelical  ministry,  and 
hoping  to  obtain  this  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. A  number  of  ministers  had  G;one  out  from  that 
Church,  by  appointment  of  its  Colonial  Committee,  to 
serve,  each  for  about  half  a  year,  at  Montreal.  Among 
them  were  such  men  as  the  late  Dr.  John  Bonar,  Mr. 
Arnot,  Dr.  Lewis,  and  Dr.  Coupar,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Somerville  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  ]>urns  of  Kirkliston, 
still  amon^;  the  honoured  veterans  of  their  Church. 
It  certainly  could  not  be  easy  for  any  young  man, 
fresh  from  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  without  any 
accumulation  of  homiletic  materials,  to  fill  a  pulpit 
which  had  been  occupied  for  years  by  picked  men, 
preaching  doubtless  their  picked  sermons.  But  there 
is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  people 
were  weary  of  change,  and  tantalised  by  the  long 
delay  in  settling  a  pastor.  I  therefore  felt  sure  that 
they  would  try  to  be  satisfied  with  what  I  could  do, 
and  the  result  proved  that  they  were  not  only  reason- 
able but  most  kindly  appreciative. 

My  ordination  by  the  Presbytery  of  Montreal  took 
place  on  the  8th  August  1851.  It  was  a  time  of 
much  heart-searching  with  me,  and  I  humbly  trust 
that  I  did  ardently  and  unfeignedly  give  myself  to  a 
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life-long  service  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  A  custom 
prevails  of  having  a  minister  of  experience  to  intro- 
duce a  newly-ordained  pastor  to  his  Hock  with  some 
words  of  commendation.  Principal  Willis,  my  old 
professor  at  Toronto,  did  me  this  service  on  tlie 
Sunday  following  my  ordination.  His  text,  as  I 
still  remember,  was,  "  Pieceive  him  therefore  in  the 
Lord  with  all  gladness  ;  and  hold  such  in  reputation  " 
- — riiilippians  ii.  29.  This  was  kindly  meant,  though 
Epaphroditus,  as  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  shows 
to  every  reader,  was  to  be  rejoiced  over  because  of 
his  recovery  from  some  illness,  and  I  was  almost 
blooming.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  began 
my  settled  ministry  with  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  We 
preach  not  ourselves,"  &c. — 2  Cor.  iv.  5. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  no  word  had  been 
spoken  or  written  about  stipend,  and  the  sum  paid  to 
me  during  the  earliest  years  of  my  ministry  was  only 
1 000  dollars,  or  about  £2  i  o  sterling,  per  annum.  I 
believe  that  the  congregation  generally  did  not  know 
this.  There  was  a  debt  on  the  church  building  of 
15,000  dollars,  and  some  of  the  office-bearers  had 
fallen  into  a  sort  of  feverish  anxiety  to  have  this 
burden  removed.  So  it  was  resolved  rigorously  to 
keep  down  expenses.  The  pews  filled  and  the 
revenue  greatly  increased  from  the  date  of  my  settle- 
ment ;  but  this  improvement  was  turned  almost 
wholly  into  the  ciianuel  of  gradual  debt  reduction, 
and  brought  no  personal  advantage  to  me.  In  this 
way    the    debt    was    actually    paid    off    during    my 
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incumbency,  but  I  do  not  tliink  that  my  stipend  ever 
rose  above  1600  dollars,  out  of  \vlucli  house-rent  had 
to  be  paid.  I  mention  this  matter,  trilling  in  itself, 
because  it  illustrates  a  practice  which,  in  many  cases, 
involves  serious  wrong  to  tlie  ministers  of  young 
charf^es  in  England  and  elsewhere.  A  con^j;reoatioii 
erects  a  larger  and  better  edifice  than  it  is  able  or 
willing  to  pay  for.  The  consequence  is  a  serious 
debt.  A  minister  is  then  sought  for  who  is  likely 
to  attract  public  notice.  He  is  found,  and  his  labours 
produce  an  increase  in  the  numbers,  and  so  in  the 
revenue,  of  the  congregation.  But  he  is  paid  at  the 
lowest  figure  possible,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a 
church  debt,  the  interest  of  which,  as  well  as  its 
gradual  reduction,  must  be  a  first  charge  on  the 
revenue.  In  this  way  the  congregation  puts  its 
burden  in  some  considerable  measure  on  the  pastor's 
shoulders,  and  in  fact  uses  for  the  payment  of  its  own 
debts  revenue  which  ou!:fht  to  be  devoted  to  minis- 
terial  stipend  and  the  proper  appointments  for  divine 
service.  My  own  experience  in  this  way  was  slight, 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  enlist  my  sympathy  in  after 
years  for  younger  brethren  whom  I  have  seen  treated 
in  similar  fashion  for  many  year?,  and,  as  it  has 
seemed  to  me,  with  downright  injustice. 

Some  one  had  said  to  me  that  if  a  minister  is 
indeed  God's  minister,  he  will  be  sure  to  have  evident 
fruit  of  his  labour  within  six  months  after  his  ordi- 
nation. This  thought  weighed  upon  my  mind,  and 
influenced  both  my  studies  and  my  prayers.     Huw  I 
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rejoiced  when  I  found  tliat,  nut  only  tlic  believers 
were  fed  and  con  firmed,  but  tliat  some  who  had  been 
unconverted  were  turned  to  the  Lord  !  Not  many, 
however,  so  far  a=5  I  knew.  And  in  all  my  subse- 
quent course  my  ministry  has  been  more  successful  in 
tlie  instruction  and  comfort  of  saints,  and  in  tlie  guid- 
ance of  those  who  had  been  undecided  or  perplexed, 
than  in  the  direct  conversion  of  sinners. 

Another  saying  of  an  experienced  friend  had  taken 
liold  of  me.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  a  young 
minister,  taking  a  city  charge,  should  "not  put  u]) 
all  his  sails  at  once."  In  other  words,  he  should  keep 
some  of  his  resources  in  reserve,  otherwise  the  people 
assume  very  soon  that  tliey  have  seen  all  that  he  can 
do,  and  no  longer  regard  him  with  the  interest  of 
curiosity  or  expectation.  Accordingly,  I  confined  my- 
self to  two  services  on  Sundav,  and  a  more  brief  ser- 
vice  on  Wednesday  evenings,  and  tried  to  visit  the 
congregation  from  house  to  house.  I  wrote  out  my 
sermons,  and  even  my  briefer  addresses,  and  then  spoke 
them  from  memory.  As  my  memory  was  quick,  I 
easily  acquired  this  method ;  and  being  self-collected,  I 
could  interject  extemporaneous  additions  and  ex- 
planations wdthout  losing  the  premeditated  thread  of 
discourse.  This  plan,  however,  was  discontinued  after 
two  or  three  years,  because  I  w\a3  too  much  occupied 
to  give  even  the  short  time  required  for  committing  a 
sermon  to  memory,  and  perhaps  because  I  grudged 
the  labour.  I  then  l)egan  to  take  my  manuscript  to 
the  pulpit,  and  to  read  from  it  freely.      Such  has  con- 
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tinned  to  l)o  my  practice  till  now.  I  do  not  assert 
that  it  is  tiie  best  method.  The  most  eflective  preach- 
ing discards  manuscript  altogether.  ])Ut  the  plan  I 
follow  suits  me  best.  When  I  speak  from  memory  I 
have  a  feeling  of  unreality.  It  seems  to  me  as  though 
I  were  taking  credit  for  an  extemporaneous  eloquence, 
which  is  not  extemporaneous  at  all.  Again,  if  I  do 
speak  extempore,  I  become  desultory ;  whereas  a 
manuscript  enables  me  to  speak  with  clearness  and 
precision.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  never  bound 
myself  simply  to  read  from  the  written  page,  nor 
have  I  allowed  myself  to  write  sermons  in  a  finished 
and  elaborate  style,  which  sounds  unnatural  and  over- 
studied  in  a  public  speaker.  It  is  not  well  to  "  talk 
like  a  book." 

But  I  soon  had  to  put  up  "  more  sail "  at  Montreal. 
The  exigencies  of  my  position  compelled  me.  Church 
business  fell  into  my  hands.  We  had  a  very  small 
presbytery,  with  many  vacant  charges  and  preaching- 
stations  scattered  over  a  vast  area.  The  Clerk  of 
Presbytery,  a  man  of  mature  experience,  died  suddenly 
very  soon  after  my  ordination,  and  the  Presbytery 
gave  the  ofhce  to  me.  I  was  also  appointed  Convener 
of  the  Home  Mission  Connnittee  for  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Province ;  so  that  I  was  at  once  com- 
pelled to  learn  the  practice  of  Church  courts,  and  also 
to  occupy  myself  with  tlie  appointment  of  preachers, 
the  nursing  of  mission-stations  into  charges,  the 
erection  and  opening  of  new  places  of  worship,  and 
the  adjustment  of  those  local  difficulties  which  are  so 
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apt  to  clog  Cliiirch  progress.  Thus  in  a  few  years 
I  acquired  a  degree  of  practical  experience  which  I 
could  scarcely  have  gained  in  twice  that  space  of  time 
in  my  native  land. 

In  other  directions  too  I  was  much  occupied.  The 
comparatively  small  Protestant  community  of  Montreal 
was  at  tliat  periotl  remarkably  zealous  in  the  support 
of  united  societies  of  a  religious  and  missionary  order ; 
and  I  began  to  learn  committee  business  on  the  com- 
mittees of  thes3  institutions,  as  well  as  to  develop  my 
powers  as  a  platform  speaker  at  their  Anniversary 
Meetings.  Tiie  Anniversary  week  in  January  was 
looked  forward  to  with  the  keenest  interest.  Night 
after  niglit  the  large  Wesleyan  Church  in  St.  James 
Street  was  crowded,  for  it  was  always  chosen  as  the 
place  of  convocation  on  account  of  its  size  and  its 
convenient  position.  There  in  succession  came  the 
Iteligious  Tract  Society,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  the 
Bible  Society,  and  the  French  Canadian  Mission.  The 
chairmen  in  those  days  were  Joseph  Wenham,  Hon. 
James  Ferrier,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Wilgrass. 
Sometimes  a  special  orator  was  brought  in  from  the 
United  States.  I  remember  a  very  felicitous  appear- 
ance of  the  Piev.  E.  N".  Kirk,  of  Boston,  obtained  in 
this  way.  But  usually  the  speakers  were  local  men, 
and  I  had  more  than  my  due  share  of  the  speech- 
making.  I  believe  that  both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the 
platform  at  that  time  I  gesticulated  too  much ;  but  I 
never  did  so  for  mere  effect.  It  was  natural  and 
unstudied.       The   only  study  I    have  ever  given   to 
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manner  has  been  tlie  en'oit  to  suIkIug  exuberance.  I 
still  reniember  the  comment  on  my  style  made  by  a 
Scotch  elder  who  was  devoted  to  me,  and  meant  to 
praise  me — "  Oor  minister  lets  it  u(r  wi'  baith  his 
hands." 

It  was  of  great  advantage  t)  my  early  ministry, 
that  I  was  placed  among  a  group  of  ministers  of 
various  (Jliurches,  who  were  sini^ailarly  bound  together 
in  brotherly  feeling.  Tiie  usual  hindrances  prevented 
close  intercourse  with  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  some  of  them,  c.r/.,  Mr.  Bond  and  JMr.  Bancroft, 
were  examples  to  all  of  us.  I  am  glad  to  think  of  the 
one  as  now  Jiishop  and  the  other  as  Dean  of  Montreal 
or  more  correctly,  of  the  Church  of  England  at  ]Mon- 
trcal.  The  brethren  with  whom  I  was  most  intimate 
were  John  M'Leod,  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Churcli  ;  Henry  Wilkes,  D.D.,  Congregational  ;  and 
William  Taylor,  D.D.,  United  Presbyterian.  The 
two  former  of  these  are  still  living,  and  I  feel  for 
them  an  unabated  regard. 

In  the  closing  months  of  the  year  1852,  I  had  two 
sorrows.  My  youngest  brother,  Edward  Ellice  Eraser, 
a  child  of  remarkable  beauty  and  intelligence,  and 
rendered  doubly  attractive  by  the  grace  of  God  whicli 
was  on  and  in  him,  died  at  Kokouna,  a  watering- 
place  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Not  only  both  his 
parents,  but  my  dear  sister,  Jane  Torrance,  and  myself 
were  present  at  his  calm  and  untroubled  departure. 
It  took  a  brightness  from  us.  My  father  went  back 
to  London  in  Ontario  with  his  dead   for  the   burial. 
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Only  a  month  or  two  passed,  and  he  was  himself 
suddenly  removed  by  bcinjT  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage, lie  fell  on  his  head,  and  never  s[)okc  more. 
But  there  was  no  need  of  death-h,'d  words.  No  one 
who  knew  him  doubted  that  he  had  gone  to  a  blessed 
home. 

Before  his  death,  my  father  had  known  and  n^i- 
proved  of  my  engagement  to  marry  Theresa  Eliza 
Isabella,  fourth  daughter  ff  Lieut.-Coloiiel  (afterwards 
^lajor-Gencral)  Gordon,  then  commanding  the  lioyal 
Engineers  in  Canada  West.  The  marriage  took  place 
at  Kingston  on  the  28th  April  1852,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  oi  England,  the  ofhciating  minister 
being  the  liev.  li.  V.  Itogers.  My  children  know  how 
good  and  true  a  mother  they  have  had.  Our  many 
friends,  and  the  three  conG^reijations  which  I  have 
served,  know  how  prudent  and  conscientious  has  been 
the  minister's  wife.  I  only  know  to  the  full  the  help 
and  solace  brought  into  my  life  by  the  helpmeet  God 
has  given  to  me. 

In  July  1855,  my  eldest  son  was  born,  and  named 
Edward  Gordon  ;  but  after  six  days  he  was  seized  with 
convulsions,  and  died.  Xothing  that  has  b  'fallen 
me  has  given  me  so  keen  a  pang  of  sorrow  as  did  this 
loss  of  our  babv.  I  learned  the  meauiufr  of  the 
emphasis  laid  in  Scripture  on  mourning  for  an  only 
son,  and  for  a  first-born.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, we  had  another  son. 

In  the  public  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  I 
took  year  by  year  a  more  active  part ;  but  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  presbyteries  and  synods  of  that  time  are 
now  of  liule  interest.  I  remember  one  debate  of 
importance  in  wiiicli  T  moved  in  ^avour  of  Presbyterian 
Union  against  tlie  late  Dr.  John  Bayne,  of  Gait,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  name  and  much  ability,  and  I 
carried  my  motion  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed,  I  acted  as  secretary,  and 
have  somewhere  among  my  papers  the  rough  draft  of 
the  Lasis  of  Union  on  which  our  Synod  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  in  Canada  coalesced. 
Subsequently  the  Synod  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  came  into  union  ;  and  now,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  there  is  only  one  Presbyterian  Church 
throu!]rhout  the  Dominion. 

The  authorities  of  Knox  Collei^e  beinoj  in  need  of 
funds  to  purchase  new  buildings,  requested  the  late 
Itev.  Dr.  Burns  of  Toronto  and  mvself  to  visit  the 
Churches  in  the  mother  country  and  solicit  their  aid. 
This  was  in  1857,  and  the  Synod  of  that  year  con- 
firmed their  action.  I  have  always  disliked  the 
solicitation  of  money,  and  felt  my  unfitness  for  the 
proposed  mission ;  but  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
refuse  it,  as  I  had  myself  been  an  alumnus  of  the 
college.  The  result  was  fairly  satisfactory.  Dr. 
Burns,  who  loved  work,  took  the  field  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  i  raised  a  considerable  sum  in  England. 
Two  incidents  are  stanq^ied  on  my  memory  in  connec- 
tion with  this  time:  (i)  I  formed  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton  c!"  fragrant 
memory,    and    preached   in   London   in    both    Pegent 
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Square  and  Maiylebone  cluiulies ;  (2)  I  joined  Dr. 
Burns  in  Scotland,  and  made  my  iirst  appearance  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  The 
Assembly  then  met  in  the  Music  Hall,  George  Street. 
It  was  the  evening  devoted  to  Colonial  and  Continental 
matters.  M.  Pilatte  made  a  most  telling  speech  on 
the  state  of  France ;  and  when  he  had  finished  amid 
thunders  of  applause,  tlie  members  began  to  leave  the 
house  in  troops,  as  the  inanner  is.  At  this  most 
difficult  moment,  I,  whom  no  one  present  liad  ever 
heard  of,  was  called  up  to  speak,  and  it  put  me  011 
my  mettle  to  make  the  members  wait  and  hear  me. 
I  did  not  speak  according  to  my  preparation,  but 
compressed  my  strongest  matter  into  the  space  of 
twelve  minutes,  and  was  comforted  by  the  result. 
Then  Dr.  Burns,  wlio  was  of  course  welcomed  as  an 
old  friend,  spoke  at  length. 

The  French  Canadian  Missionary  Society  had,  at  the 
instance  of  my  valued  friend,  the  late  Mr.  James 
Court,  requested  me  to  visit  Switzerland,  with  a  view 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  one  or  two  preachers  for  French 
Canada.  Accordingly  I  made  a  short  trip  to  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  and  Basle.  I  did  not  succeed 
in  my  errand,  because  of  the  great  scarcity  of  evange- 
lical preachers  for  France  and  Switzerland ;  but  I  had 
the  benefit  of  becoming  acquainted  with  three  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  men  then  living  in  Geneva,  viz.,  Dr. 
Merle  D'Aubigno,  Professor  Gaussen,  and  Dr.  Cresar 
Malan.  Tlie  last-named  had  a  most  impressive  per- 
ficnality  —  spoke  of  spiritual   things,   cliiefly   of   the 
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assurance  of  faith — and  gave  me  some  of  his  small 
treatises,  which  I  still  possess. 

Prior  to  my  return  to  Canada,  I  went  down  to  the 
Highlands  to  see  relatives  and  old  friends,  and  go 
over  long  familiar  ground.  This  circumstance  I  men- 
tion here  because  it  had  an  important  influence  on  my 
future  career.  A  Sunday  occurring  while  my  brother 
William  (then  of  Gourock)  and  I  were  at  the  Free 
Manse  of  Kirkhill,  lie  preached  in  the  Free  High 
Church  of  Inverness,  and  I,  after  preaching  at  Kirkhill, 
took  an  evening  service  at  the  Free  East  Church — the 
building  in  which  I  was  baptized.  When  the  Free 
High  Church  was  thrown  vacant  in  the  following  year, 
some  of  the  people  who  had  heard  me  at  the  Free  East 
spoke  of  me  as  suitable  to  the  charge,  and  I  was  called. 

But  nothing  of  this  sort  was  in  my  thoughts.  I 
resumed  my  duties  at  Montreal,  including  the  co- 
editing  of  a  monthly  magazine  entitled  The  Cana- 
dian Presbyter  which  my  co-presbyter,  the  Eev.  A.  F. 
Kemp,  and  I  had  started.  I  also  attempted  a  little 
bit  of  authorship.  Writing  out  a  series  of  brief 
papers  on  sacred  topics,  I  called  them  "  Leaves-  from 
a  Minister's  Portfolio,"  and  had  them  published  by 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  of  London.  This  was  not  well 
considered.  I  did  not  put  enough  into  the  book  to 
make  it  succeed  on  its  own  merits,  and  I  had  no  name 
in  England  to  help  the  little  volume  into  notice.  It 
might  have  gone  off  in  Canada,  if  I  had  stayed  there, 
but  my  departure  hurt  the  sale.  The  result  of  all 
this  was  that  onlv  about  a  third  of  an  edition  of  looo 
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l1,  and  I  lost  about  £^^0. 

I  do  not 

copies   was  sol 

complain,  for  this  is  tlie  only  loss  I  have  ever  made 

by  literature. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1858  my  mind  became 
unsettled  in  my  work.  A  numerously  signed  call 
came  from  Inverness.  I  did  not  wish  to  leave  ray 
people,  among  whom  I  had  been  very  happy.  But  I 
had  begun  to  feel  the  strain  of  more  than  seven  years 
in  one  charge,  and  that  a  first  charge.  I  believed  that 
my  native  air  would  do  me  good.  I  also  had  a  per- 
suasion that,  if  I  was  to  be  of  use  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  large,  I  could  be  so  on  British  much  better 
than  on  Colonial  ground,  and  that,  if  I  refused  this  call 
to  a  position  in  the  old  country,  I  might  never  get 
another  opportunity. 

After  the  best  and  most  prayerful  consideration  I 
could  give  to  the  subject,  I  decided  to  accept  the  call. 
It  was  on  the  9th  December  1858  that  the  Presbytery 
of  Montreal  sanctioned  the  translation  ;  but  we  did 
not  leave  the  city  till  the  February  following.  Our 
kind  people,  though  vexed  with  my  decision,  made  us 
a  handsome  presentation.  The  Ministerial  Association 
and  the  leligious  societies  expressed  the  most  cordial 
feelings,  and  our  last  morninir  in  Montreal  was  sis- 
nalised  by  a  public  breakfast,  at  which  Principal 
Dawson  (the  now  celebrated  geologist)  presided.  If  I 
could  have  foreseen  the  amount  of  feeling  which  was 
evoked  by  our  departure,  I  doubt  whether  I  could  have 
torn  myself  away.  But  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it 
was  the  Lord's  hand  that  led  us  forth. 
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Canada  lias  never  lost  its  interest  for  me.  I  have 
watched  its  progress  carefully,  and  been  especially 
gratified  to  see  how  the  development  of  its  religious 
and  educational  institutions  has  kept  pace  with"  the 
increase  of  settled  territory  and  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. A  few  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  the 
Colonial  Institute  in  London  on  "  Canada  as  I  first 
saw  it." 
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CIIAPTEK  III. 


AT    I  N  V  ERN  ES  S. 


(a.d.  1859-1870.) 


A  COLD  and  boisterous  passage  it  was  from  Portlaiiil 
to  Liverpool  in  February.  Besides  our  little  son,  we 
now  had  a  new-born  daucfhter.  It  was  near  the  end 
of  March  when  we  reached  the  Highland  capital. 

The  title  "  Free  High  Church  "  perhaps  needs  ex- 
planation. More  than  once  I  found  English  Evangelical 
folk  shocked  to  find  High  Churchisni  unblushingly 
avowed  by  Presbyterians.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  iu 
almost  every  Scottish  burgh  there  is  a  High  Church 
as  well  as  a  High  Street,  and  as  tlie  Free  Church  con- 
ifreGfations  were  formed  from  the  Established  Church, 
and  were  arranged  and  named  on  the  old  lines,  there 
are  Free  Hifdi  Churches. 

D 

At  Inverness  the  conf^recfation  so  named  was  the 
more  influential  and  intelligent,  on  account  of  its 
public  services  being  exclusively  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  Free  Church  was  and,  I  suppose,  continues 
to  be,  very  strong  in  Inverness-— having  as  many 
adherents  as  all  the  other  churches  taken  together. 
But  the  other  congregations  of  the  Free  Church  held 
morrjn'jf  service  in  Caelic,  with   the  inevitable  result 
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of  throwing  the  young  people  and  the  more  educated 
townsfolk  into  tlie  Free  High  Church. 

How  well  I  remember  the  "  induction  service  "  which 
made    me    pastor    of    that    congregation !     The   Free 
rresbytery  made  a  rule  of  assigning  such  duties  to 
the  cleric  d  members  in  rotation  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
it  fell  to  the  llev.  Archibald  Cook,  of  Daviot,  to  preach 
and  preside.     The  good  old  man,  whose  eccentricities 
were  the  theme  of  many  stories  then  current  in  the 
Highlands,   occupied  two  or   three   hours,   sometimes 
striking  one's  conscience  with  pithy  solemn  words,  and 
sometimes  diverting  one's  humour  exceedingly  by  his 
grotesque  illustrations.  The  text  was  Acts  xx.  28,  "Take 
heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  liock." 
.^his  was  on  24tli  March  1859,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  I  was  introduced  by  one  whom  the  congregation 
held  in  groat  regard,  and  wdio  undoubtedly  was  a  godly 
man  and  a  most  fervent  preacher,  the  late  Piev.  James 
Munro  of  Eutherglen,  near  Glasgow.     I  then  went  at 
once  into  my  work,  and  had  the  joy  to   lind   myself 
surrounded  by  a  sympathetic  people. 

My  occupation  was  the  ordinary  routine  of  minis- 
terial duty  in  town,  with  a  good  deal  of  extra  preaching 
in  neighbouring  towns  and  country  parishes.  But 
occasions  of  a  more  special  nature  soon  arose.  I  found, 
on  my  arrival  at  Inverness,  that,  through  the  visits  of 
the  late  Mr.  Brownlow  North  and  others,  a  measure  of 
new  religious  interest  had  been  awakened.  A  good 
many  young  people  had  begun  to  believe  with  their 
hearts,  and  wished  to  confess  with  their  mouths,  the 
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Lord  Jesus.  lUiL  their  zeal  was  accounted  presump- 
tion by  not  a  few  Christians  of  the  old  school,  and 
there  was  some  danger  of  a  breach  between  the  young 
spiritual  efllorescence  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Church 
usages  and  authorities  on  the  other.  In  these  circum- 
stances, I  trust  that  my  intervention  was  of  some 
lasting  service.  I  encouraged  the  young  Christians, 
gave  a  good  deal  of  time  to  conversation  with  inquirers 
after  the  way  of  peace,  received  those  who  had  believed 
through  grace  to  the  Holy  Communion,  employed  them 
in  Sunday  School  teaching,  called  on  them  to  lift  up 
their  voices  in  meetings  for  prayer,  and  strongly 
favoured  the  habit,  then  introduced,  of  singing  liymns 
at  district  meetings  and  open-air  services.  I  often 
preached  in  the  open  air — sometimes  on  the  Castle 
Hill  of  Inverness,  sometimes  on  the  Links  at  Nairn, 
sometimes  at  the  great  "  gatherings,"  which  were  held 
in  those  days  at  Arndilly  and  at  Huntly.  Itinerant 
preachers  of  approved  character  and  orthodoxy  I 
welcomed  to  Inverness,  and  gave  them  every  facility 
in  my  power.  I  may  mention  as  examples,  Mr. 
Brownlow  North,  Mr.  Grant  of  Arndilly,  Mr.  John 
Fraser  (my  brother),  Mr.  Keginald  Radcliff'e,  and  Mr. 
Duncan  Matheson.  At  the  same  time  I  was  glad  to 
have  the  help  of  such  ministerial  brethren  as  H.  ]\I. 
Williamson  of  Huntly  (now  of  Bedfast),  the  late  H. 
Cobban  of  Braemar,  and  others,  and  so  did  what  I 
could  to  keep  the  fresh  religious  life  which  broke 
forth  among  us  within  the  lines  of  Church  fellowship 
and   sympathy.     In  this   manner  was   I   happily  and 
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busily  occupiud  for  two  or  three  years  after  my  settle- 
ment in  Inverness. 

In  taking  part  so  decidedly  with  the  young  Christians 
and  the  party  of  progress,  I  do  not  think  that  I  lost 
any  ground  with  the  true  Christians  of  older  growth. 
None  of  them  forsook  me ;  many  of  them  helped  mo 
greatly  by  their  prayers. 

It  was  also  striking  to  see  how  our  congregation 
grew  in  local  influence.  When  I  assumed  the  pas- 
torate, only  two  members  of  that  cliurch  held  seats  in 
the  Town  Council,  and  the  entire  municipal  influence 
w^as  aloof  from  us  or  against  us.  Within  a  few  years 
it  came  about  that  the  Provost  and  the  Magistrates 
and  a  clear  majority  of  the  Town  Council  were  not 
only  Free  Churchmen,  but  officers  and  members  of  tlic 
Free  High  Church :  this  too,  without  any  intervention 
whatever  on  my  part  in  the  local  politics. 

Not  even  in  questions  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  or  in 
the  conduct  of  ecclesiasticui  business,  did  I  find  in 
those  days  much  interest  or  occupation.  I  attended 
the  Church  courts  as  a  simple  piece  of  duty.  The 
Presbytery  was  small  and  usually  dull ;  the  Synod 
was  little  better.  At  the  first  General  Assembly  of 
which  I  was  a  member  (i860),  I  was  appointed  by 
the  Moderator  to  preach  ;  but  otherwise  I  held  my 
peace.  In  after  years  I  spoke  occasionally  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
my  reception  there.  But  I  must  say  that,  after  I 
learned  "  the  ropes,"  and  perceived  how  successive 
Assei:  blies  are  niamiged   by   a  few  expert  persons,  I 
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ceased  to  pay  tlieiii  mucli  deference.  Tliey  are  too 
big,  too  liurried,  and  too  liable  to  a  sort  of  gregarious 
passion,  to  be  of  much  deliberative  value.  No  conclavo 
or  convocation  whatever  can  have  such  value  which 
will  not  listen  quietly  to  unpalatable  truths ;  and  my 
observation  has  been  that  those  who  speak  such  truths 
in  the  Free  Church  Assemblies  are  apt  to  be  howled 
at  by  an  impatient  throng.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
vigorous  speaking,  but  the  Assembly  too  often  resembles 
a  mob  cheering  a  favourite,  or  jeering  at  an  unpopular 
opponent,  rather  than  a  convocation  of  grave  and 
reverend  men  deliberating:  together  over  the  thinirs  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

One  of  the  early  proofs  of  the  attachment  of  the 
congrecration  at  Inverness  was  its  resolution  to  build  a 
manse  for  the  use  of  its  minister.  In  the  manse  so 
erected  we  spent  many  happy  years ;  and  there  were 
born  to  us  two  daughters  and  three  sons.  The  daughters 
however,  God  took  to  Himself — one  of  them  (Ilejen 
Millicent)  a  child  of  rare  attractions  and  of  spiritual 
life  and  intelligence,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  the  other 
in  infancy. 

Two  other  proofs  of  congregational  prosperity  followed. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Free  High  Church, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  applicants  for  seats. 
Happily  for  us,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  photographer's 
establishment  in  the  rear ;  we  bought  a  part  of  the 
space  which  the  fire  had  cleared,  and  so  lengthened 
the  church  and  threw  out  shallow  transepts,  improving 
the  proportions  and  aspect  of  the  building.     The  other 
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incident  was  the  erection  of  a  mission-cliurcli  in  a 
poorer  part  of  the  town.  Tliis  project  met  with  some 
resistance  in  the  rresbytery,  but  could  not  be  hindered. 
1  vvell  remember  the  terse  and  telling  speech  delivered 
on  the  occasion  by  Archiljald  Cook  of  Daviot,  already 
mentioned : — 

"  Moderator,  at  one  time  the  Church  of  Scotland  had 
only  two  congregations  here,  the  High  Church  and  the 
Gaelic  Church.  Early  in  this  century  a  chapel-of- 
ease  was  asked  for,  and  it  vxts  opposed.  But  it  was 
built,  and  was  filled,  and  is  now  the  East  Church. 
Then  another  was  asked  for,  and  it  icas  o^iposcd.  But 
it  was  built,  and  is  filled,  and  is  called  the  North 
Church.  Then  came  the  Disruption.  The  East  and  the 
North  became  Free  Churches ;  but  an  English  Church 
was  asked  for,  and  it  luas  opposed.  Yet  it  was  built, 
and  wp  hear  that  the  Free  High  Church  is  full.  Now 
they  ask  for  a  mission-church,  ayid  it  is  opposed. 
But  who  can  tell  what  may  1)3  in  the  secret  purpose 
concerning  it  ? " 

When  these  words  were  spoken,  I  felt  that  my 
point  was  gained.  Such  an  exposi;^e  of  narrow-minded 
resistance  to  church  extension  could  not  fail  of  its 
effect.  So  the  building  was  erected  in  the  year  1863, 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Free  West  Church.  Both 
before  and  after  its  erection,  I  gave  much  of  my 
personal  attention  to  that  neighbourhood ;  and,  after 
two  services  in  the  Free  High  Church,  was  in  the 
habit  of  holding  an  evening  service  among  the  poor. 
I  used  to  preach  to  them  without  notes,  and  often 
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enjoyed  great  liberty  of  spirit  in  tliosc  informal 
addresses.  When  tlic  Free  West  Church  got  a  separate 
pastor,  I  changed  the  hour  of  the  second  service  at  my 
own  church  Irom  the  afternoon  to  the  evening  of  tlio 
Lord's  Day. 

In  some  respects  my  ignorance  of  the  Gaelic 
language  limited  my  opportunities  of  usefulness  in  tlie 
Highlands.  The  poorer  people  in  town  and  the 
peasantry  of  the  country  parishes  were  beyond  my 
reach.  But  the  most  urgent  thing,  after  all,  was  to 
give  right  direction  to  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
the  young  peojole  of  both  sexes,  and  this  was  best 
done  in  English.  I  l>elieve,  too,  that  the  English 
addresses  of  one  who  speaks  English  only,  are  more 
intelli<j;ible  to  those  who  have  but  little  knowledge  of 
that  language,  than  the  English  sermons  delivered  by 
their  own  Gaelic-speaking  ministers.  The  former  speak 
simply  and  directly,  while  the  latter  are  apt  to  use 
circuitous  and  cumbrous  expressions. 

It  was  my  rule  at  Inverness,  as  indeed  it  has  been 
all  through  my  public  life,  to  fill  my  own  pulpit,  with 
very  rare  intervals  of  absence,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  to  render  what  services  I  could  to  other  congre- 
gations on  other  days  of  the  week.  But  I  had  two 
long  spells  of  absence. 

The  first  was  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  1867, 
when  I  had  the  joy  of  paying  my  first  visit  to  Italy. 
It  was  thought  desirable  by  the  Free  Church  Con- 
tinental Committee  that  the  Lev.  J.  E.  MacDougall, 
of  Florence,  should  be  relieved  at  that  post  for  a  short 
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time,  in  order  to  begin  some  evangelical  work  at  Venice 
and  elsewhere.  I  was  re(|ne3ted  to  take  his  place ;  and 
it  is  no  more  tlian  ri<^ht  to  add  that  the  expense  of  this 
was  voluntarily  ])orne  by  one  whose  deeds  of  thought- 
ful kindness  cannot  be  r>-untod,  Mr.  II.  M.  Matheson, 
of  Hcathlands,  Ilampstead.  Tor  three  months  I  re- 
sided at  Florence  and  took  the  services  in  the  Chicsa 
Scozzcsc.  It  was  a  curious  circumstance  tliat  two  of 
the  elders  there  had  come  from  Inverness,  viz.,  the 
late  Dr.  Eoderick  Fraser,  who  had  been  in  my  own 
session,  and  the  licv.  John  M'Xab,  whom  I  had  Feen 
in  my  boyhood  acting  as  tutor  to  the  young  laiid  of 
Culloden.  My  work  at  Florence  was  full  of  en- 
couragement, and  led  to  some  friendships  which  I 
greatly  piize.  Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  charm  of 
tiiat  delightful  city  alike  in  its  natural  beauties  and  in 
its  treasures  of  art.  At  the  time  I  indicate,  Florence 
was  the  capital  of  Italy.  King  Victor  Immanuel  re- 
sided at  the  Pitti  Palace ;  and  I  saw  and  heard  him 
open    Parliament    in    person.       Thou  is    features 

certainly  were  plain   and  almost  "  ,  the  Be  Gal' 

antuomo  bore  himself  with  sufh.  uc  dignity  to  be 
impressive  as  he  read  in  tones  almost  too  masculine 
the  speech  which  was  handed  to  him  by  the  I'remier, 
Baron  Piicasoli. 

In  the  year  1867,  the  evangelical  work  among  the 
Italians  was  feeble,  but  the  Waldensian  Theological 
College  was  in  existence  under  Dr.  Kevel,  and  con- 
siderable congregations  were  drawn  to  the  Waldensian 
Church  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  Dr.  De  Sanctis. 
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Before  returniiiL;-  liome  I  visited  Venice,  Eome,  and 
Niiples,  acconipauied  by  my  eldest  son.  At  the  first- 
named  city  we  were  so  happy  as  to  meet  with  General 
Garibaldi,  wlio  was  on  a  visit  to  Venice  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  ^[unicipality.  I  liave  never  seen  such 
popular  enthusiasm  as  his  ])resence  excited,  or  such 
calm  quiet  dignity  as  enveloped  the  brave  hero.  At 
Home  we  saw  I'io  Nono,  as  king  as  well  as  pontiff. 
He  had  a  portly  figure  and  a  fine  bearing,  but  a  keen 
cruel  eye,  and  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  fall  into  his 
power.  We  were  near  the  High  Altar  in  St.  Peter's 
on  Easter  Sunday  when  he  celebrated  mass,  and  also 
heard  him  chant  forth  his  benediction  "  to  the  city 
and  the  world "  in  a  far-resounding  voice  from  the 
portico. 

The  elTect  of  this  visit  to  Italy  was  to  rouse  in  my 
mind  an  interest  in  the  social  and  religious  future  of 
that  splendid  country  which  has  never  left  me. 

The  second  lon^  term  of  absence  to  which  I  have 
referred  was  occasioned  by  a  visit  to  my  old  flock 
and  friends  in  Canada  during  the  summer  of  the 
year  1869.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  with 
which  I  was  received  or  the  urgency  with  which  1 
was  solicited  to  return  to  Montreal.  It  is  one  of  my 
happiest  recollections  in  connection  with  that  period, 
that  I  had  once  more  the  pleasure  of  staying  with  my 
beloved  sister  Jane  (Mrs.  James  Torrance),  who  was 
then,  though  we  knew  it  not,  near  the  close  of  her 
blight  career.  I  can  never  think  without  emotion  of 
that  clear  mind  and  beautiful  soul. 
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During  tlie  years  covered  Ijy  this  chapter,  my 
range  of  acquaintance  and  influence  greatly  increased. 
Several  calls  and  proposals  for  calls  from  important 
congregations  in  the  three  kingdoms  came  to  me,  but 
I  had  no  attraction  towards  them.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  was  a  call  from  Free  St.  John's  Church, 
Edinburgh,  after  the  resignation  of  the  late  u.tev.  Dr. 
Guthrie.  Dr.  Hanna  and  others  came  down  from 
Edinburgh  in  the  summer  of  1865  in  support  of  it; 
but  neither  then  nor  at  any  other  time  have  1  felt  the 
least  drawing  towards  Edinburgh.  I  had  more  in- 
clination to  remove  to  England,  and  try  to  strengthen 
the  Presbyterian  Church  there  ;  and  so,  when  tlie  Eev. 
Dr.  W.  Chalmers  and  others  came  down  from  London 
in  July  1868,  with  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Mary- 
lebone,  I  was  in  much  perplexity  about  the  path  of 
duty,  but  deemed  it  on  the  whole  safer  and  better  to 
abide  by  my  Highland  sheepfold.  But  this  did  not 
end  the  matter.  In  the  year  following,  on  my  return 
from  Canada,  this  call  was  renewed,  and  various  cir- 
cumstances led  me  to  entertain  it  with  favour.  Among 
then  was  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  Dr.  (then 
Mr.)  Oswald  Dykes,  wdio  was  about  to  be  called  to 
Eegent  Square  Church  in  London,  and  who  indicated 
to  me  in  generous  terms  that  it  would  help  to  decide 
his  course  in  favour  of  that  call,  if  I  would  at  or  about 
the  same  time  go  to  Marylebone.  Though  I  expressed 
myself  in  favour  of  an  acceptance,  the  Free  Presbytery 
of  Inverness  decided  to  retain  me,  and  refused  the 
translation.       The   English   Commissioners   of  course 
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lodged  an  ai:)peal  to  tlie  Synod;  and,  as  that  step 
threatened  to  keep  the  matter  open  for  five  months,  I 
explained  my  view  of  duty  to  my  kind  ilock  at  Inver- 
ness and  induced  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  resignation 
of  the  charge,  which  I  tendered  to  the  Presbytery.  In 
this  way  the  difficulty  was  overcome.  The  Presbytery 
loosed  me  from  my  charge  and  gave  me  a  minute  of 
transference  and  commendatidn  to  the  Presbytery  of 
London.  I  continued  my  ministry,  however,  till  the 
end  of  January  1870,  and  at  our  departure  from  In- 
verness, as  formerly  from  Montreal,  my  wife  and  I 
received  many  tokens  and  assurances  of  affection.  I 
do  not  mention  them  in  detail,  because  I  feel  that,  on 
my  part  at  least,  they  were  little  merited. 

As  to  the  growth  of  my  mind  and  ripening  of  my 
views  at  Inverness,  I  have  not  much  to  say.  It  was 
a  period  of  great  activity.  I  was  more  occupied  in 
what  is  called  evangelistic  work  than  either  before  or 
after.  I  wrote  sermons  regularly,  but  seldom  with 
deep  study.  Dr.  Guthrie  once  urged  it  on  me  to 
prepare  but  one  sermon  a  week,  and  so  do  my  best. 
I  put  the  advice  aside,  because  I  never  could  bear  to 
elaborate  the  materials  of  a  sermon  or  address.  To 
this  day  I  cannot  take  pains.  Put  I  went  over  large 
tracts  of  Scripture,  and  widened  the  range  of  my  think- 
ing and  teaching.  In  regard  to  what  may  be  called 
my  religious  views,  I  was  led  by  the  circumstances 
■ind  traditions  around  me  to  fight  against  a  fatalistic 
application  of  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  moral 
inability,  but   never  wavered   from  the   doctrines    of 
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grace,  which  have  always  been,  and  to  this  day  are,  the 
strength  of  my  ministry.  I  think  also  that  I  began 
to  see  more  clearly  than  before  the  true  character  of 
tlie  Bible  as  a  progressive  historical  revelation ;  that  I 
learned  caution  in  regard  to  the  popular  idea  of  future 
conscious  endless  suffering  as  the  doom  of  all  the 
unsaved ;  and  that  my  mind  opened  more  fully  than 
before  to  the  true  constitution  and  calling  of  the 
Church  of  God,  and  the  blessed  liope  of  our  Lord's 
glorious  appearing. 

Authorship  at  this  period  was  not  attempted.  I  car 
remember  a  small  tract  on  "  Assurance,"  which  is  now 
out  of  ty^pe ;  a  pamphlet  on  the  Free  Chnrch  Principle 
("  Concerning  the  King"),  being  a  sermon  preached  on 
the  first  occasion  of  a  collection  for  the  pre-Disruption 
Ministers'  Fund  ;  another  pamphlet  on  the  claims  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  I  have  not 
preserved  a  copy ;  and  a  third  on  "  Comprehensive 
Union  "  in  Scotland,  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  at  the  time.  A  project  of  union  between  the 
Free  Church,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  He- 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  launched  with 
great  zeal  by  leading  men  in  these  several  communi- 
ties. In  my  pamphlet  I  pleaded  for  a  union  of  the 
entire  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  as  far  preferable  to 
a  partial  union,  and  quite  as  feasible.  Many  persons 
wdio  could  think  only  as  they  were  bidden  cried  out 
against  this  as  quixotic,  and  predicted  an  early  accom- 
plishment of  the  union  as  then  projected.  SiAteen 
years  have  passed  away.     The  partial  union,  so  con- 
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fidenlly  aiilicipated,  has  not  taken  place,  except  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  absorption  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Eeformed  Presbyterian  by  the  Free  Church.  Every 
one  who  studies  the  subject  without  prejudice  now 
sees  that  comprehensive  union  is  the  thing  to  be 
sought.  Some  hold  that  disestablishment  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  about ;  others  (among  whom  I  range 
myself)  think  the  contrary ;  but  the  only  worthy 
policy  is  to  unify  the  l*resbyterianism  of  Scotland 
as  that  form  of  Church  has  already  baen  unified  in 
our  Colonies. 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  far  back  as  1859,  that  the  Free 
Church  was  rapidly  acquiring  the  tone  of  a  sect,  and 
was  being  actuated  by  something  very  like  a  jealous  fear 
lest  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  popularise  herself, 
and  so  render  the  grounds  of  separation  from  her  less 
obvious.  Such  a  temper  appeared  to  me  deplorable, 
and  not  far  from  contemptible.  And  the  impression 
that  it  existed,  and  was  not  discouraged  by  leading 
men  in  the  Free  Church,  made  me  the  more  willing 
to  change  my  sphere  of  labour.  I  could  not  concur 
in  the  policy  which  the  late  eminent  Drs.  Candlish 
and  Ikichanan  pressed  upon  the  Church.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  I  to  any  great  extent  co-operate 
with  the  late  Dr.  Begg,  who  sought  simply  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  It  was  thus,  in  an  ecclesiastical  point 
of  view,  rather  a  relief  or  a  happy  escape  for  me  to  be 
shaken  quite  free  of  the  vexed  Church  politics  and 
what  I  may  call  the  unworthy  internecine  Presby- 
terian jealousies  of  these  passing  years  in  Scotland. 
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I  find  that  my  first  Sunday  morning  text  at  Inver- 
ness was,  "  He  came  to  Nazareth,  where  He  had  been 
brought  up."  My  last  was  taken  from  the  same 
chapter  (St.  Luke  iv.),  "  I  must  preach  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  other  cities  also." 
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AT  MARYLEBONE. 
(a.d.  1870-18S4.) 

It  is  always  at  considerable  risk  to   himself   that  a 

Scottish     l^resbyterian     minister    abandons    a    good 

position  in  the  north  to  undertake  a  charge  in  the 

metropolis.     The  reputation  and  the  measure  of  public 

confidence    which    his    previous    labours    may    have 

gained    for    him    in    Scotland    are    left    behind,    for 

Londoners    as    a    rule    know    nothing    whatever    of 

our   Scottish   clergy;  and   it   is    quite    problematical 

whether   a   style    of    preaching    or    reading    sermons, 

which    would    be    fairly    acceptable     in    a    Scottish' 

community,   may   not    prove    a    complete    failure    in 

England.     The    experiment   is  all  the  more  perilous 

if  the  minister  who  makes  it  is  over  forty  years  of 

age,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  make  much  change  in 

his  modes  of  preaching  and  of   action.     I  have  felt 

this   so    strongly   that    I    have,    when    consulted    by 

brethren,     almost     invariably     discouraged     Scottish 

ministers  who   had   passed   their   fortieth    year   from 

venturing  on  an  English  charge,  while  I  as  strongly 

encourage  young  men,  who  have  not  yet  fallen  into 
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Stereotyped  ways,  and  who  are  not  afraid  of  hard 
work,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  English  Presby- 
terian ranks. 

True,  I  was  myself  just  forty-four  years  of  age  when 
I  went  to  London  ;  but  my  case  was  in  some  respects 
exceptional.  The  very  circumstance  that  I  had  been 
so  long  at  Inverness  had  made  me  known  to  many 
English  people,  for  the  crowd  of  autumnal  tourists 
used  largely  to  worship  in  my  church  in  the  High- 
land capital  year  after  year.  To  this  day,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  ladies  and  gentlemen  often  accost 
me,  saying  that  they  heard  me  preach  when  they 
were  at  Inverness  sixteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and 
even  repeating  the  text  of  my  discourse.  Then  I 
had  preached  several  times  in  London,  and  had  friends 
amonc:  all  the  reli^i^ious  communities  there.  I  knew 
therefore  that  I  should  not  have  to  contend  with 
absolute  obscurity ;  and  in  point  of  fact  I  had  an 
excellent  start  from  the  very  first. 

It  was  on  the  4th  February  1870  that  the 
Presbytery  of  London  met  for  my  induction.  The 
church  "in  Upper  George  Street,  which  had  been  built 
for  my  esteemed  predecessor,  Dr.  William  Chalmers 
was  a  square  structure  without  the  least  pretension  to 
beautv,  but  with  accommodation  for  ei^jht  or  nine 
hundred  people.  It  had  a  heavy  gallery  round  three 
sides  of  the  building,  and  a  second  gallery  above. 
Light  was  admitted  from  the  roof.  The  apartments 
beneath,  which  were  used  for  the  Sunday  School  and 
for    vestries,    were    very    uninvit'ng.      And    on    the 
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building  there  still  rested  a  debt  of  about  eiglit 
hundred  pounds. 

On  the  night  of  my  induction  I  remember  that  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  J.  Oswald 
Dykes,  who  had  been  settled  over  the  church  in 
Regent  Square  a  few  months  previously.  I  note  this 
with  satisfaction,  for  it  has  ever  since  been  my  happi- 
ness to  be  associated  with  Dr.  Dykes  in  uninterrupted 
friendsliip  and  in  the  general  business  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  England. 

From  the  outset  of  my  career  in  London,  I  pro- 
ceeded on  the  rule  of  preaching  witli  almost  unbroken 
regularity  in  my  own  pulpit  on  the  Lord's  Day,  with 
the  exception  of  five  or  six  Sundays  in  August  and 
September.  To  this  rule  I  have  steadfastly  adhered, 
preaching  and  rendering  other  services  to  other  con- 
gregations on  week-days  only. 

The  Marylebone  l^resbyterian  Church  filled  up  at 
once,  and  soon  became  inconveniently  crowded.  Before 
two  months  had  passed,  the  question  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  building  was  mooted  ;  and  negotiations 
about  adjoining  property  were  begun  which  occupied 
us  and  tantalised  us  for  years. 

While  gathering  and  trying  to  consolidate  my  own 
congregation,  I  found  myself  called  upon  for  almost 
daily  services  in  other  quarters  ;  and  this  has  been  my 
experience  ever  since.  I  have  preached  to  or  other- 
wise addressed  very  many  of  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations in  England,  and  officiated  at  the  opening 
of    the    new   churches   at    Hammersmith,  Gravesend, 
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Nottingliam,  Forest  Hill,  Ipswich,  Clapton,  North 
Shields,  Gloucester,  (St.  Andrew's)  Woolwich,  Bowdon, 
Bournemouth,  Hebburn,  Eamsbottom,  Victoria  Docks, 
Barnet,  Norwich,  Bow,  Jarrow,  Woolston,  Blyth,  Water- 
loo (Liverpool),  Streathain,  Whitby,  Aberdare,  York, 
Leeds,  Heading,  West  Hartlepool,  Canterbury,  Harring- 
ton,Walsal],Brockley,  St.  Leonard's  on  Sea,  llichmond.* 

If  I  were  to  note  the  re-opening  of  churches  which 
liave  been  enlarged,  and  the  opening  of  Wesleyan, 
Congregational,  and  Baptist  chapels  in  England,  as 
well  as  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  during  the  years  of  my  London  ministiy,  the 
list  would  bo  made  twice  as  long  as  it  is. 

I  have  spoken  very  often  at  Exeter  Hall  and  else- 
where on  missionary  and  cognate  topics.  These  efforts 
have  always  been  well  received.  My  custom  has  been 
to  speak  to  the  subject  in  hand,  avoiding  all  pompous 
parade  of  words;  to  prepare  the  substance  of  my  speech 
in  writing,  but  not  to  a;dhere  very  closely  to  the 
written  words  in  speaking,  and  to  confine  myself  to 
lifteen  or  tw^enty  minutes.  I  consider  it  an  ugly 
piece  of  selfishness  in  a  public  speaker  to  occupy  so 
nm('  time  as  to  put  all  who  follow  to  a  disadvantage. 
Not  only  have  I  often  spoken  and  preached  for  the 
missions  of  my  own  church,  but  I  reflect  with  satis- 
faction that  I  liave  had  the  honour  of  preaching  the 
anniversary    sermons    of     the    Wesleyan    Missionary 


*  After  this  list  was   written,  there  have  been  added  the  names 
Harrogate,    Oldham,    Blacklieath,    Bournemouth,    Brondesbury,    and 
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Society  in  London,  Liverpool,  J'ri^ttol,  Maiicliester, 
ShefTield,  and  Leeds  ;  of  tlie  London  Missionary 
Society  in  Mancliester  and  London  ;  and  of  tlie 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  Lon  ""on  and  Birming- 
ham. Fur  the  P>ritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of 
which  I  am  a  vice-president,  I  liave  preached  and 
spoken,  botli  in  tlie  Metropolis  and  in  other  great 
centres  of  population.  And  I  have  often  taken  part 
in  the  conferences  at  Mildniay  Park  and  elsewhere  for 
special  Christian  intercourse  and  edification. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Candlish  I  was 
appointed  the  Presbyterian  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  and  I  have  taken  some  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  It  does  not  nearly 
satisfy  my  ideas  or  aspirations  regarding  Christian 
union,  but  in  so  far  as  it  fosters  the  consciousness  of 
unity  and  fraternity  it  does  well.  My  connection 
with  the  Alliance  has  led  me  to  go  abroad  three 
times. 

In  September  1874  I  went  to  Canada  and  attended 
the  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Mon- 
treal. I  greatly  enjoyed  this  renewed  opportunity  of 
seeing  old  friends  and  old  scenes,  and  preaching  in  my 
former  pulpit,  as  well  as  other  pulpits  of  the  city.  I 
also  saw  once  more  my  elder  brother  at  Coburg,  who 
*'  fell  asleep  "  last  year,  and  my  brother-in-law,  Colonel 
Ilaultain,  who  also  has  finished  his  course,  having 
fought  a  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith. 

In  November  and  December  1877  I  formed  one 
of  a  deputation  from  the  Alliance  to  the  Evangelical 
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Churclies  and  missions  in  Ital}'.  My  colleagues  were 
the  Hon.  and  Kev.  E.  B.  Bligli  and  the  He  v.  William 
Arthur,  M.A.  The  last-named  was  the  only  one  of 
the  three  who  could  speak  Italian,  but  we  managed  to 
ascertain  with  impartial  care  the  actual  condition  of 
the  evangelical  work  in  all  the  chief  cities,  and  even 
in  some  smaller  places,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
various  workers  into  more  cordial  mutual  relations. 
My  own  attention  was  especially  drawn  to  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  indigenous  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Italy — the  Valdesi  and  the  Cliiesa  Libera ;  and  I 
rejoice  in  the  evident  signs  now  appearing  of  a  real 
rapproclicmcnt  of  their  communities,  as  well  as  of  a 
strong  desire  for  a  consolidation  of  all  the  Evangelical 
forces  in  Italy.  I  do  not  despair  of  a  junction  of 
the  Evangelical  Methodists  with  a  native  Iteformed 
Church.  Probably  the  Baptists  must  live  apart,  but 
a  friendly  understanding  with  them  may  be  obtained. 
It  is  foolish  and  suicidal  to  exhibit  the  diversities  of 
Protestantism  in  separate  and  rival  churches  at  or 
near  the  very  headquarters  of  the  Latin  Unity. 

In  September  1879  I  attended  the  General  Con- 
ference at  Basle.  On  that  occasion  I  preached  an 
English  sermon  by  request  in  the  French  Church, 
taking  for  my  text  Zech.  iv.  6  and  7.  But  as  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference  were,  for  the  most  part, 
conducted  in  German,  I  was  rather  ''  out  of  it."  0 
this  linguistic  disability  !  How  it  has  restricted  both 
my  enjoyment  and  my  usefulness  on  the  Continent  1 
I  can  read  and  understand  French  very  fairly,  and 
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Italian  tolerahly,  but  I  have  never  been  compelled  to 
speak  any  language  but  my  own,  and  so  have  been 
kept  dumb  by  my  indolence  or  shyness,  when  a  little 
exertion  and  practice  would  have  sufficed  to  make  me 
at  least  intelligible  to  friends  in  France  and  Italy.  I 
am  much  vexed  with  myself  about  this,  and  feel  most 
desirous  to  see  a  greater  number  of  our  students  and 
young  ministers  practically  proficient  in  some  of  the 
Continental  languages.  It  is  very  important,  in  view 
of  the  increasini^^  intercourse  between  countries  and 
churches. 

My  wife  accompanied  me  to  Cologne  and  Basle. 
At  the  latter  city  we  were  most  kindly  entertained 
by  M.  and  Mme.  lUirtkhardt.  At  the  close  of  the 
(Conference  we  made  a  little  tour  in  Switzerland.  We 
ascended  the  Righi  by  the  Fell  Hail  way,  and  stayed  at 
the  Kulm  Hotel  on  the  summit.  The  view  of  sunrise, 
to  which  we  were  summoned  forth  bv  horn-blowinj^ 
surpassed  all  my  expectation.  The  sky  flushed  with 
the  growing  dawn,  and  then  the  sun  seemed  suddenly 
to  roll  his  disc  above  a  snowy  mountain-top  in  the 
east,  and  peak  after  peak  caught  the  golden  light, 
while  soft  clouds  still  rested  on  the  valleys.  We  saw 
nisfht  and  mornincj  tocjether — ni^jht  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  while  it  was  morning  on  its  summit.  We 
spent  a  Sunday  there,  and  worshippe^^  in  the  hotel 
with  a  small  company  of  English  travellers,  including 
Mr.  Bligh,  my  companion  in  Italy  already  mentioned, 
and  Mr.  Fowler,  M.P.,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don [1884].     I  joined  in  the  Communion  rite  of  the 
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Cliurcli  of  Kii''laiul.      Thou<'li  I  dislike  the  mudo  of 

o  o 

ad  ministration  J  I  could  not  separate  myself  from  tlie 
little  band  of  Enj^lish  Christians  in  such  circumstances. 

From  the  Iti-jhi  we  went  to  Gicf'sback,  and  thence 
to  Interlaken  and  lierne.  After  a  short  stay  at  the 
Swiss  capital  we  went  to  Geneva,  and  so  home  through 
Taris. 

In  the  courts  and  councils  of  the  rreshytcrian 
Church  I  have  been  much  occupied  ever  since  I 
settled  in  England,  lioth  in  Presbytery  and  Synod  I 
have  had  an  active,  and  perhaps  I  may  say,  without 
presumption,  a  prominent  phice  ;  and  I  count  it  no 
small  distinction  to  have  held  such  a  place  in  a  Church 
which  has  in  its  ministry  a  large  proportion  of  able 
and  enlightened  men.  It  would  serve  little  purpose 
to  recount  the  many  cases  of  local  difficulty  and 
delicate  negotiation  in  which  I  have  been  engaged, 
but  I  may  set  down  some  of  the  chief  matters  which 
I  have  tried  to  promote. 

.  I.  The  support  of  tlce  Chridiau  Ministrij. — When 
I  entered  on  my  English  ministry  the  propriety  of 
estal'lishing  a  General  Sustentation  Eund  was  under 
keen  discussion  in  Presbyteries  and  Synod.  The  in- 
fluential elders  in  general  opposed  the  project  as  a 
perilous  change,  and  urged  adherence  to  the  system 
of  grants-in-aid  to  the  weaker  congFigations.  But 
the  ministers  and  other  representatives  of  those  con- 
gregations described  that  system  as  insufficient  and 
humiliating,  and  the  Synod  of  1872  gave  effect  to 
their  wishes,  and   instituted   the    Sustentation   Fund 
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under  a  staiidiiig  conimilteo,  of  Nvliich  I  was  appointed 
convener.  It  lias  l»een  to  me  a  profound  source  of 
satisfaction  that  an  (Mpial  dividend  of  ^150  /).  a.  was 
at  once  ol)taincd,  jind  after  three  years  this  figure  was 
raised  to  ;^200,  and  has  so  continued  year  after  year 
till  now.  It  has  also  been  a  great  pleasure  to  nie  to 
have  some  of  those  who  hesitated  most  about  the 
wisdom  of  instituting  the  Fund  co-operating  lieartily 
in  its  management.  Xay  more,  when  the  union  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  with  ours  was  effected 
in  the  year  1876,  the  whole  Church  was  put  on  the 
Sustentation  Fund,  and  I  received  as  a  colleague  in 
the  convenership  the  liev.  Dr.  M'Ewan  of  Clapham,  a 
most  genial  yoke-fellow.  Though  our  Committee  of 
Ministerial  Su])port  is  now  charged  with  two  other 
important  funds  besides  that  of  Sustentation,  I  find 
my  lid)ours  in  recent  years  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  the  General  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  John  Black,  and  the  good  business  adminis- 
tration at  our  Church  oilices  in  the  city. 

2.  Prated  against  error  in  the  CJiurcli  of  Ewjland, 
— The  Synod  of  1873,  on  my  motion,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Dykes,  expressed  its  concern  at  '•  the  alarming 
progress  in  the  Established  Church  of  such  teachings 
and  practices  as  involve  some  of  the  most  fatal  heresies 
of  the  Church  of  Home,"  and  arpointed  a  special  com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  prepare  and  issue  an 
address  to  congregations  on  "  the  serious  dangers 
which  now  threaten  the  cause  of  divine  truth  and  the 
highest    interests   of    this   realm  ;   and    also   to   com- 
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municate  with  Evaiif^elical  Christians  and  Churches 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  Keforination  with  a 
view  to  concerted  action  for  the  preservation  of  our 
common  faitli,  and  in  the  direction  of  delivering  the 
nation  from  complicity  with  the  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  disastrous  error." 

It  was  not  difficult  for  me,  as  Convener  of  the 
Special  Committee,  to  prepare  the  address  which  was 
issued  to  the  Presbyterian  congregations ;  but  to  form 
a  combination  of  Conformists  and  Non-Conformists  in 
the  Protestant  interest  proved  an  impracticable  task. 
We  had  some  remarkable  meetings  however — espe- 
cially one  held  at  the  National  Club  on  loth  July 
1873,  which  was  inlluentially  attended.  A  committee 
was  appointed  with  a  view  to  rouse  the  country,  and 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Jacob  (author  of  a  candid  work  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament)  and  I 
were  named  lion,  secretaries ;  but  it  came  to  nothini]^. 
The  only  Episcopalians  who  really  faced  the  question 
were  those  (like  Lord  Ebury  and  Dr.  Jacob)  who 
desire  a  Protestant  revision  of  the  formularies.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Nonconformist  leaders 
seemed  to  care  for  no  remedy  but  disestablishment  ; 
and  rather  than  draw  our  Church  into  political  agitation 
I  was  obliged  to  advise  the  Synod  in  i8;6  to  drop 
the  subject.  If  the  Evangelical  and  Protestant  party 
in  the  Church  of  England  cannot  sketch  a  policy  of 
reformation  or  set  their  battle  in  array,  it  is  impossible 
for  outsiders  to  help  them. 

3.   The  Union  of  Fresh f/tcyian  Chnrchcs, — For  many 
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years  before  my  removal  to  London,  negotiations  had 
been  proceeding  for  a  union  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
congregations  south  of  tlie  Tweed  with  our  Presby- 
terian Church  in  England  ;  but  the  end,  natural  and 
reasonable  though  it  appeared,  could  not  be  reached. 
I  recollect  that  Dr.  Dykes,  being  with  me  on  a  Susten- 
tation  Fund  deputation  at  Liverpool,  proposed  to  me 
to  hold  a  private  conversation  over  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  union  with  Mr.  S.  Stitt,  J. P.,  an  influen- 
tial United  Presbyterian  elder.  Accordingly,  we  con- 
ferred with  that  gentleman  at  the  office  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bryce  Allan,  and  in  a  very  short  time  saw  our  way 
to  a  probable  solution  of  those  difficulties.  From  that 
hour  the  project  moved  forward.  Dr.  Dykes  took 
charcje  of  the  negotiations  on  our  side  as  Convener  of 
the  Synod's  Committee;  and  I  took  no  further  part  in 
the  matter  than  to  aid  and  support  him  to  the  best  of 
my  power.    The  Union  was  effected  in  the  year  1876. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  draw  the  Ens^lish  conf^ref^a- 
tions  connected  with  the  Ciiurch  of  Scotland  into  union 
also,  and  on  one  occasion  visited  their  Svnod,  alom^j 
with  Dr.  Edmond,  as  a  deputy.  Some  of  the  brethren 
met  us  very  cordially,  but  the  late  Dr.  John  Cum- 
ming,  who  was  present,  was  only  drily  courteous. 
The  Doctor,  having  been  ordained  in  England,  never 
was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  bcotland  in  Scotland, 
but  he  talked  of  its  name  beini^  graven  on  his  heart, 
and  influenced  the  court  adversely  to  our  aspirations. 

This  union,  however,  would  have  come  about  ere 
now  had    it   not   been    for  the   agitation   about   dis- 
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establishment  in  Scotland.  This  has  hardened  ihe 
hearts  of  some  leading  men  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  made  them  regard  it  as  politic  to  keep  up  a 
separate  flag  in  England.  In  my  view  the  very 
opposite  course  would  be  good  policy.  By  a  full 
Presbyterian  union  in  England,  such  as  now  exists  in 
the  Colonies,  the  unbroken  front  would  be  brought  up 
to  the  very  border  of  Scotland,  the  land  which  has 
generated  our  divisions,  and  a  powerful  moral  influence 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  that  reconciliation  of  the 
Scottish  Churches  which  alone  can  give  us  in  the 
future  a  worthy  "  Church  of  Scotland." 

My  own  Free  Church  objections  to  the  Church  of 
Dr.  Flint,  Dr.  Charteris,  and  my  good  friend  the  late 
Dr.  Norman  M'Leod,  have  been  greatly  modific'  by 
recent  legislation  and  history.  To  say  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  has  abolished  Church  Patronaiie 
and  recognised  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  over  the 
settlement  of  ministers  makes  no  difference  and  does 
not  at  all  affect  the  grounds  for  Free  Church  separation 
seems  to  me  to  be  trifling  with  plain  facts  and  fighting 
for  discord.  In  the  proposal  to  disestablish  the  Church 
of  Scotland  I  see  nothini^  but  an  ignoble  sectarian 
temper.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  expressed  my  views 
pretty  fully  and  freely  in  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  and  which  has  been 
widely  copied  and  circulated.  It  gave  much  umbrage, 
I  understand,  in  certain  Free  Church  circles ;  but  it 
has  brought  to  me  many  gratifying  assurances  uf 
sympathy. 
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Xo  doubt,  a  large  majority  of  my  brethren  in  our 
English  Synod  are  in  favour  of  disestablishment  every- 
where, but  happily  we  have  decided  to  keep  the 
question  out  of  the  Church  courts.  It  was  not  easy 
for  our  United  Presbyterians  to  assent  to  this  course, 
accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  speeches  and  resolu- 
tions of  a  different  description  in  the  North  ;  and  I  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  pretty  keen  debate  on  this  point 
with  my  valued  friend  Dr.  Edmond  at  Newcastle ;  but 
the  policy  above  stated  was  approved  by  a  very  decisive 
vote,  and  had  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  United 
Presbyterians,  young  and  old. 

In  the  promotion  and  formation  of  the  General 
Presbyterian  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  I  bore 
a  willing  part.  Appointed  by  our  Synod  one  of 
its  representatives  to  the  preliminary  Conference  at 
London  in  1875,  I  attended  its  meeting;^,  which  were 
held  in  our  College  Hall  in  Queen  Square.  I  was 
also  one  of  the  delegates,  chosen  by  ballot,  to  the  first 
Council  at  Edinburgh,  where  I  delivered  an  address  on 
"the  Relations  of  the  Presbyterian  with  other  Churches." 
This  year  I  was  invited  to  address  the  third  Council 
at  Belfast  on  "  the  Lessons  to  be  learned  from  other 
Churches  ; "  but  my  state  of  health  has  not  permitted 
me  to  do  so. 

4.  Reconstruction  of  our  Doctrincd  Standards. — When 
this  subject  w^as  mooted  in  our  Presbytery  of  London 
in  the  spring  of  1883,  I  moved  the  overture  which 
was  carried  ;  but  in  -  •^'>  Synod  which  followed,  though 
Dr.  Dykes  was  so  ^rood  as  to  sav  that  I  had  the  ricrht 
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to  lead,  I  gladly  waived  any  such  right  of  precedence, 
and  from  that  time  have  advised  and  co-operated  v^ith 
him  in  the  conduct  of  that  delicate  and  important 
business,  which  has  already  made  good  progress  in  his 
hands. 

I  shall  not  say  more  on  this,  as  the  Committee  has 
not  completed  its  work.  That  work,  as  I  believe  and 
hope,  is  in  the  real  interest  of  doctrinal  steadfastness, 
not  at  all  in  that  of  latitudinarianism.  The  only 
modifications  will  be  in  the  deorree  of  minuteness  with 
which  doctrines  are  to  be  asserted,  and  occasionallv  in 
the  tone  and  touch  of  the  expression. 

The  subject  of  practical  importance  which  comes 
next  in  my  judgment  is  that  of  the  conduct  of  Public 
Worship,  which  sorely  needs  some  rubrics  for  order 
and  dignity,  if  not  also  the  provision  of  optional  litur- 
gical materials.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  wise 
to  begin  reform  by  overtures  in  the  Church  courts. 

While  I  am  writing  down  Synodical  recollections, 
let  me  record  that  I  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1874,  and  again  (after  the  Union) 
in  I  880.  In  the  former  instance  the  Svnod  met  in 
liCgent  Square  Church  ;  in  the  latter,  in  my  own 
Church  in  luarylebone.  On  the  latter  occasion  my 
office-bearers  and  friends  entertained  the  Synod  to 
dinner  at  St.  James's  Hall,  when  excellent  speeches 
were  delivered  by  the  late  Earl  of  Kintore,  and  by  my 
eloquent  friend.  Canon  Fleming. 

I  reflect  with  pleasure  on  some  of  the  suggestions 
originating   with  me   which  have   l)een   adopted  into 
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Synodical  usage.  One  of  tlietu  is  the  annual  selection 
of  the  new  Moderator  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  ex- 
Moderators  and  the  representatives  of  Presbyteries  on 
Synodical  Committees.  This  works  well.  Another  is 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  year  1874,  in  compliance  wiili  an  over- 
ture which  I  had  moved  and  carried  in  my  Presbytery. 

In  all  this  rehearsal  of  general  Church  work,  I 
must  not  forget  my  local  duties  in  my  own  particular 
charge.  Our  experience  for  year  after  year  was  one 
of  blessinfj  and  enlargement.  Our  numbers  ^rew,  our 
funds  flourished,  and  our  energies  in  Sunday  School 
and  District  Missions  were  much  developed.  1  failed, 
as  I  always  and  everywhere  have  failed,  in  what  may 
be  called  pastoral  attention  to  individuals  and  families. 
My  mind  goes  out  to  great  subjects  and  to  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  throng,  but  somehow  fails  to  interest 
itself  in  individuals.  Of  course  I  care  for  my  relatives 
and  personal  friends,  but  I  am  not  good  shepherd 
enough  to  call  my  sheep  by  name  and  watch  over 
them  one  by  one.  Such  a  minister  as  I  am  should 
have  active  visiting  eldeis  to  take  the  detailed  over- 
sight of  the  flock,  or  should  have  a  pastorally  disposed 
curate. 

After  four  years  spent  in  weary  and  fruitless  search 
for  a  new  site,  and  negotiations  for  an  extension  of  the 
site  which  we  occupied,  we  began  to  remodel  and 
enlarge  our  church  in  the  year  1874.  The  memorial 
stone  of  what  is  virtually  a  new  building,  was  laid 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Part.,  M.P., 
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a  member  of  our  congregation.  During  the  progress 
of  the  work  we  worshipped  in  Allen's  Eiding-School, 
Seymour  Street.  On  every  Saturday  afternoon  a 
boarded  floor  was  laid  down  on  the  tan,  and  a  thousand 
chairs  were  placed  in  order  upon  it.  Every  Monday 
morning  these  were  removed,  and  the  school  prepared 
for  riding-lessons  by  nine  o'clock.  It  was  an  ex- 
pensive plan,  but  it  was  a  great  object  to  keep  our 
congregation  from  being  dispersed,  and  there  was  no 
public  liall  iu  the  district  adequate  to  hold  us — except 
indeed  the  Metropolitan  Music  Hall,  which  had  a 
reputation  too  incongruous  with  our  object,  and  was 
therefore  reckoned  out  of  the  question. 

It  was  on  the  23rd  May  1875  that  we  opened  our 
new  church,  in  situation  obscure  as  the  old  church 
was,  yet  central  for  a  West-end  congregation.  The 
building  itself  is  now  a  handsome  Gothic  church,  with 
sittings  for  sixteen  hundred  people.  On  the  opening 
day,  Dr.  Dykes  officiated  in  the  morning,  Dr.  Saphir 
in  the  afternoon,  and  I  myself  in  the  evening. 

The  only  drawback  to  our  hap[»ines3  was  that,  al- 
though the  church  was  not  dear,  expenses  connected 
with  the  new  ground  acquired  and  the  extension  of 
the  ground-lease  enormously  increased  the  cost,  so 
that  we  found  ourselves  ;f  12,000  in  debt.  We  have 
gradually  reduced  this  large  sum,  and  are  now  making 
an  effort  to  extinguish  the  debt.  We  might  perhaps 
have  accomplished  this  before,  had  not  the  congregation 
kindly  considered  their  minister's  comfort  so  far  as  to 
buy  a  manse  or  official  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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cluircli.  I  could  not  afford  to  hire  a  house  in  the  ex- 
pensive district  where  I  now  live  ;  and  residence  at  a 
distance  from  the  church  began  to  be  felt  as  involving 
an  irksome  waste  of  time  and  strength,  especially  on 
Sundays.  The  manse  in  Cambridge  Square  tlierefore, 
tiiougli  nut  yet  free  of  debt,  and  therefore  not  free  to 
me,  has  greatly  promoted  my  comfort. 

Another  heavy  pull  on  our  resources  has  been  our 
District  Mission  in  Bell  Street,  where  we  have  a  paid 
resident  missionary  and  a  Biblewoman.  The  support 
of  the  mission  has  required  between  three  and  four 
liundred  pounds  annually,  and  w^e  are  at  present 
rebuilding  our  premises  on  an  enlarged  scale  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  ;^4000. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  suffered 
many  severe  losses  by  death,  and  the  congregation 
has  scarcely  maintained  its  immerical  and  financial 
streniith.  Whether  this  is  due  to  faults  and  defects 
on  my  own  part  or  to  other  causes  it  is  not  easy  for 
me  to  ascertain.  Things  may  take  a  favourable  turn 
again ;  but  I  am  growing  old,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
counteract  a  gradual  decline. 

Since  I  settled  in  London  I  have  published  a  good 
dea^  My  chief  work  has  been  my  "  Synoptical 
Lectures  on  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture "  in  three 
volumes.  The  materials  were  first  prepared  for  the 
pulpit,  and  the  book  was  brought  out  in  three  series  at 
dates  extending  from  1871  to  1876.  This  was  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  \.  ork;  but  it  has  sold  pretty  well 
and  run  through  three  editions.      T  am  now  conteni- 
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plating  a  now  and  cheaper  edition,  adapted  to  the 
lievised  Version,  so  soon  as  that  version  of  tlie  Old 
Testament  comes  into  my  hands.  I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  many  acknowledgments  from 
reverend  brethren,  both  in  England  and  America,  of 
the  help  they  have  obtained  from  these  Lectnres ;  and, 
at  the  instance  of  Jl.  A.  MacFie,  Esq.,  who  gave  to  the 
Picligious  Tract  Society  a  donation  of  ;^50  for  the 
pnrpose,  the  Lectures  on  the  Xew  Testament  were, 
with  my  cordial  consent,  translated  into  Italian  by  the 
IJev.  E.  Sciarelli,  and  published  by  that  society  at 
liome  for  the  benefit  of  Italian  evangelical  students 
and  preachers. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  Uiat,  in  the  year  1872, 
after  the  issue  of  the  first  series  of  the  Synoptical 
Lectures,  I  received  my  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Eor  this  honour 
I  had  made  no  application.  Unexpectedly  I  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  Professors  at  St.  Andrews  (Dr. 
lloberts)  intimating  that  such  a  step  was  contemplated 
at  Aberdeen,  and  shortly  thereafter  I  got  an  official 
letter  from  the  Scnatus.  No  fees  were  charged,  not 
even  the  expense  of  preparing  the  diploma. 

Since  that  time  I  have  repeatedly  been  asked  to 
join  in  recommending  particular  persons  for  University 
degrees,  and  have  declined  to  do  so.  The  official 
parity  in  the  Tresbyte^ian  Church  probably  tends  to 
excite  a  craving  for  a  title,  which  gives  a  sort  of 
precedence ;  and  I  would  not  judge  harshly  of  any 
minister    who    humiers    for   a     doctorate.       But   the 
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degree  in  uivinity  shouid  either  be  given  for  proved 
attainments  under  examination,  like  the  Bachelor's 
degree;  or,  if  conferred  in  a  free  and  honorary  fashion, 
should  be  bestowed  on  men  who  are  sufficiently  known 
as  scholarly  divines,  without  any  solicitations,  direct 
or  indirect. 

Soon  after  the  first  series  of  my  ''Synoptical  Lectures" 
appeared,  I  contributed  a  series  of  papers  to  a  magazine 
on  Ephesians  iv.  4-7.  These  were  soon  re-published 
in  a  small  volume ;  and,  having  a  paper  on  2  Thessa- 
lonians  ii.  added,  took  for  a  title,  "  The  Church  of  God 
and  the  Apostasy." 

Two  other  small  works  have  appeared  subsequently. 
The  one  is  a  brief  life  and  estimate  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers,  prepared  by  request  for  Messrs.  Ilodder  and 
Stoughton's  series  of  "Men  worth  Eemembering."  The 
other  is  a  volume  in  the  Household  Library  of  Ex- 
position, and  is  entitled,  "  The  Speeches  of  the  Holy 
Apostles."  It  was  made  up  from  Sunday  morning 
pulpit  lectures. 

Other  uses  I  have  found  for  such  materials  in  my 
contributions  to  the  Sunday  JMagazinc,  which  have 
been  pretty  numerous,  and  in  the  Homilies  on  ist 
Samuel  and  on  ist  and  2nd  Corinthians,  supplied  by 
me  to  the  "  Pulpit  Commentary." 

Among  minor  productions  have  been  a  few  articles 

in    the    Catholic    Presbyterian,    and    the   British  and 

Foreign    Evangelical    Review ;    also   separate   lectures 

on     "  Superstition,"  on  "  Tlie     Ritualistic     Claim    to 

Spiritual  Inde^iendence  "  (1877),  and  on  "The  Com- 
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parative  EllbcU  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  on  tlio 
World"  (1877).  1  have  avoided  as  niucli  as  possilde 
the  publication  in  pamphlet  form  of  single  sermons. 
(Jne  or  two,  liowever,  I  may  mention.  "  A  Time  to 
Weep,"  was  puV)lislied  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  death  of 
H.ll.ir.  the  Grand  Duchess  of  If  esse,  Princess  Alice. 
A  co])y  of  tliis  was  conveyetl  to  Her  ^[{ijesij,  by  the 
Countess-Dowager  of  Gainsborough,  who  at  that  time 
regularly  attended  my  ministry,  and  it  was  graciously 
accepted  by  the  (^)ueen.  Another  sermon  hud  a  less 
satisfactory  reception.  It  was  on  "The  Lord's  Day," 
and  broke  away  from  the  traditional  Puritan  doctrine, 
which  tries  to  identify  the  First  Day  with  the  seventh- 
day  Sabbath  of  the  Jews.  For  this  an  elder  (formerly 
a  member  of  my  o\v]i  session)  complained  of  tlie 
sermon  to  the  l*resbytery  of  London.  There  was  a 
crowded  attendance  to  witness  the  opening  of  a  new 
heresy  liunt.  But  the  affair  collapsed.  I  made  a 
statement  to  the  Presbytery  which  Avas  held  to  be 
satisfactory  without  a  dissentient  voice.  I  could  not 
admit  that  the  Lord's  Day  is  the  Sabbath,  but  1 
held  that  the  Christian  institution  rests  on  the  pre- 
Christian  ordinance  as  on  a  pedestal ;  and,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  sermon  was  hurriedly  con- 
structed and  was  an  inadequate  treatment  of  a  large 
subject,  I  offered  not  to  re-issue  it.  The  first  edition 
of  1000  copies  had  been  exhausted. 

In  the  summer  of  1881,  steps  were  taken  by  Mr 
[now  Sir]  G.  B.  Bruce  and  a  few  other  spirited  Presby- 
terians to  institute  a  weekly  newspaper.    A  paper  called 
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the  ]Vci'hly  licvlcw  had  fur  iiuiiiy  }X'{iis  diagged  out  a 
feeble  and  rather  peevish  life  at  the  price  of  three- 
pence. It  was  regarded  as  a  rresbyterian  organ,  but 
was  the  property  of  the  printer,  and  came  somehow  to 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  offensive  U)  all  our  leading 
men.  To  myself  it  was  habitually  insolent.  The 
( 'liurch  became  asliamed  of  the  Wceldy  Review,  and  its 
circulation  died  away.  The  new  paper  was  started  as 
The  Outlool\  and  Journal  of  (he  C/rurches.  By  requests 
of  the  promoters  I  wrote  the  prospectus,  and  advised 
w4th  the  editor,  Dr.  Japp.  On  one  important  point 
indeed  I  differed  from  them.  Convinced  that  the 
i^lnglish  Presbyterians,  on  wliom  we  had  mainly  to 
rely,  are  too  few  in  numbers  to  support  a  peiniy 
newspaper,  I  wished  tlie  price  of  the  Outlook  to  be 
twopence.  But  the  penny  was  resolved  upon,  with 
the  result  which  T  foresaw.  It  was  none  the  less  my 
duty  to  try  to  make  the  venture  a  success  ;  and  very 
soon  the  work  fell  on  mv  shoulders  to  an  extent  fur 
whicli  I  was  scarcely  prepared.  The  editor  suddenly 
retired  in  ill-liealth  after  a  few  months,  ana  x  was 
obliged  to  take  his  place.  The  work  was  congenial 
enougli  to  me.  I  enjoyed  the  lively  exercise  of  the 
pen  which  a  newspaper  rcipiires  ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  do  everything  in  a  hurry,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
my  other  engagements,  and  had  constant  solicitations 
at  home  to  "  give  up  the  paper."  I  continued  at  my 
post  till  the  illness  which  came  on  me  last  year  com- 
])elled  my  retirement  for  a  few  months  from  all  public 
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work.  Tn  iny  absence  the  paper  was  well  conducted 
by  the  Kev.  liobert  Taylor  of  Tpper  Norwood ;  Init  its 
capital  being  exhausted,  the  proprietors  transferred  the 
ownership  and  goodwill  to  other  hands,  aiul  it  was 
metamorphosed  into  The  Prcsh/tcrian.  The  Outlook 
had  a  steady  subscription  list  of  between  five  nnd  six 
thousand. 

During  tlie  fourteen  years  already  passed  of  my  life 
in  London,  my  domestic  circle  lias  been  unvisited  ))y 
death.  My  five  cliildren  liave  grown  up,  and  two  are 
honourably  supporting  themselves  in  the  public 
service — my  eldest  son  in  India  and  my  second  in 
Queensland.  I  have  been  wliat  some  would  call  an 
indulgent  parent ;  but  I  do  not  regret  it,  and  so  far  I 
have  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  my  cliildren. 

The  circumstance  of  my  having  begun  this  brief 
autobiography  at  Palermo,  whicli  I  am  now  continu- 
ing in  my  library  armchair  at  home,  leads  me  to 
mention  that  I  have  twice  been  ol)liged  to  travel  in 
recent  years  for  the  recovery  of  my  healtli.  In  the 
spring  of  1881,  suffering  severely  from  lumbago  and 
general  depression  of  the  vital  system,  1  had  a  trip  to 
Madeira,  accompanied  by  my  wife.  My  good  friend, 
Sir  Donald  Currie,  ]\I.P.,  generously  franked  us  in  one 
of  the  steamers  of  his  company  trading  with  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  On  that  occasion  my  recovery  was 
wonderfully  rapid.  We  were  driven  down  Channel 
by  a  hard  easterly  half-gale,  which  seemed  to  put  new 
life  into  me.       M}  lumbago^  which  quite  crippled  me 
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wlieii  I  L'iiil)aiked,  had  tlis;ii)peaied  before  we  had 
crossed  the  r>ay  of  lUscay.  Madeira  was  chariiiin<^', 
but  I  soon  had  enough  of  it,  and  hurried  home  again. 
On  a  sniidl  island  one  has  the  feeling  of  imprison- 
ment, ^fy  trip  in  the  present  year  (1884)  has  also 
been  on  the  score  of  health.  In  the  beginning  of  last 
winter  I  not  only  was  very  weak,  but  sufiiered  from 
sciatica.  Ai-ain  niv  recovery  has  been  remarkable. 
Accom])anied  as  before  by  my  wife,  I  went  round  by  sea 
to  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  Thence  we  crossed  to  Sicilv  ; 
and  at  Palermo  the  sciatica  left  me,  and  lias  not 
leturned.  1  then  took  my  wife  to  Na})les  and  to 
lionie,  from  which  city  she  returned  home  by  land. 
Th(in  I  pursued  my  way  alone  to  Corfu,  Athens,  Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna,  Leyrout,  Jafia,  Jerusalem,  Beth- 
lehem, I'ort  Said,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo,  returning 
from  Egypt  by  sea  to  ^larseilles.  I  gave  some 
account  of  my  brief  stay  in  Palestine  to  my  congre- 
oation  last  sunnner,  but  do  not  think  what  I  had 
to  say  worthy  of  print.  From  my  own  memory  the 
scenes  which  I  have  visited  can  never  be  effaced.  An 
English  gentleman  whom  I  met  en  route  remarked 
very  truly  that,  before  one  has  been  in  Bible  lands, 
he  reads  the  Scriptures  by  gas  light,  but  after  he  has 
been  there  he  reads  by  electric  light. 

Shorter  holiday  trips  I  have  made  to  various  resorts, 
both  inland  and  on  the  coast.  Nothing  is  better  than 
a  visit  to  dear  old  Scotland ;  but  I  do  not  go  there 
often,  because  I  am  beset  with  applications  for  pulpit 
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service.  About  tlie  v'-tues  of  seji.side  resorts,  I  liave 
grown  sceptical.  iMjr  me,  at  all  events,  tlie  air  of  an 
elevated  inland  tableland,  as  at  Harrogate,  is  nioi'c 
lifting  and  exhilarating.  It  is  the  fresh  air  of  the 
heights  that  is  gcjod  for  both  body  and  soul. 

[Note. — The   MS.   narrative  is  interrupted  at   this 
point,  and  seems  never  to  have  been  resumed,] 
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(\.D.  1884-1892.) 


Since  the  fcjregoing  autobiogriipliiciil  notes  were  written, 
ei;^lit  }X'ars  liave  passed. 

Of  his  oceu])ation,  achievements,  or  matured  thouglits 
during  these  closing  years  of  his  life,  my  husband  has 
left  no  record. 

I  shall  attempt  briefly  to  state  a  few  facts  in  ccjn- 
nection  with  ids  life  and  work,  but  I  cannot  give  his 
vi('ws  or  thoughts. 

In  vigour  and  energy  my  huslt.'ind  remained  as 
remarkable  in  his  latest  years  as  in  those  earlier 
times  of  wliicli  he  .las  liimself  written.  He  W(jrked 
incessantly  and  uns])aringly  in  the  service  of  his  con- 
gregation, his  own  Church,  and  the  Clu'istian  Cliurch 
in  general. 

He  occupied  Ids  pul2)it  in  Marylebone  I'resljyterian 
Church  very  regularly,  preacln'ng  twice  every  Sunday; 
and  his  sermons  seemed  to  many  to  improve  in  matter 
and  mode  as  time  matured  him. 

In  general  Church  work  he  took  as  keen  an  interest 
us  ever,  and  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  business  of 
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the  Synod  and  of  its  committees  as  well  as  to  the  Col- 
lege, of  which  he  was  Convener  of  Committee  from  May 
1888  till  his  death.  The  care  of  vacant  rresbyteriau 
charges  sometimes  devolved  on  him,  and  to  such  con- 
gregations he  gave  freely  of  his  help,  advice,  and 
time.  In  the  "  May  Meetings "  of  religious  and 
charitable  institutions,  he  continued  to  take  a  part, 
and  also  in  innumerable  other  meetings  and  con- 
ferences. His  journeyings  about  England  to  help 
his  brethren  were  so  frequent,  that  the  weeks  were 
rare  which  were  unbroken  by  a  run  down  to  the 
})rovinces. 

To  the  revision  of  the  Westminsf'^^'  Directory  of 
Tublic  A\^orship  he  devoted — along  witli  his  colleagues 
— much  time  and  attention.  In  literary  work  he  pre- 
l^ared  and  publislied  volumes  on  "  Metaphors  in  the 
Gospels  "  and  "  The  Seven  Promises ; "  and,  at  the  re- 
(piest  of  the  late  Lady  Kinnaird's  family,  wrote  her 
Biography.  After  the  Synod  had  given  its  approval 
to  the  new  "  Articles  of  the  Faith,"  he  prepared  a 
suiall  handbook  in  the  form  of  a  connnentary  upon 
them,  under  the  title  of  "  Sound  Doctrine."  The 
manuscrijv  was  just  ready  for  the  prirters  when  the 
writer  ceased  to  write.  The  volume  has  since  been 
published,  Trincipal  Dykes  having  kindly  edited  and 
pref -xed  it. 

With  so  mucli  miscellaneous  work  devolving  upon 
him,  and  age  advancing,  my  husband  began  to  feel 
that  he  sliould  obtain  assistance  or  relief  in  his 
pastorate.      Witliin    our   own  circle,  partial    or    total 
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retirement  from  liis  charge  at  Marylebone  was  urged 
upon  him ;  but  this  had  no  result  except  a  tempoiary 
enuiaij^ement  of  Jh\  J.  Sniitli  as  assistant-minister 
in  1 891.  After  six  months,  Dr.  Sniitli  returned  to 
America,  and  no  successor  was  appointed  in  his 
place. 

Tlie  Bell  Street  Mission  continued  to  be  maintained 
by  the  congregation  until  the  winter  of  1891,  when 
it  was  anialcjamated  with  the  Shaftesbury  Institute. 
lUit  my  husband's  interest  underwent  no  change  in 
consequence,  nor  his  assistance  to  the  mission  work 
any  diminution.  He  looked  upon  it  as  siill  con- 
nected with  his  own  Hock. 

In  1 89 1,  when  the  Jievlcw  of  the  Churches  was 
projected  and  started  with  success,  my  husband  was 
one  of  its  founders,  and  became  tlie  special  editor  of 
the  l^resbyterian  })art  of  the  Ikview. 

In  l\is  ])rivate  life  one  very  heavy  sorrow  fell  upon 
him  in  1887,  when  his  brotlier,  the  IJev.  "William 
Fraser,  M.A.,  died  suddenly  in  his  pulpit  at  Jkighton. 
This  was  an  intense  grief  to  all  of  us.  My  husband 
felt  it  very  keenly.  AVilliam  was  his  last  surviving 
full-ljrother,  and  this  sudden  bereavement  left  Donald 
the  sole  survivor  of  his  mother's  family.  Within  our 
own  circle  we  have  experienced  unbroken  happiness. 
V>Y  1888,  our  third  and  fourth  sons  had  followed  their 
elder  brothers  abroad,  and  started  upon  their  own 
careers.  In  tlie  autumn  of  that  vear  my  husband 
.  accompanied  our  only  daughter  to  Madras,  and  gave 
her  in  marriage  there.      Our  daughter  and  son-in-law 
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visited  us  in  1889,  and  our  grandson  was  born  in  tlio 
manse  in  the  early  spring  of  1890. 

In  tlie  autumn  of  1891,  I  aeeom])anied  my  husband 
on  a  tour  in  Scotland.  Country  air,  and  especially  the 
air  of  his  native  Higldands,  braced  him  u])  as  nothing 
else  could.  AVe  visited  Edinljurgh,  Loch  Awe,  and 
Oban,  and  then  proceeded  by  the  Caledonian  Canal 
to  Inverness,  wliere  we  made  some  stay.  Inverness 
brought  back  many  })leasant  memories  and  associations, 
and  we  were  welcomed  back  by  many  true  and  cordial 
friends.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  1 6tli  August,  by 
request  of  Dr.  Black,  the  pastor,  my  husband  con- 
ducted the  service  and  preached  from  his  old  pulpit  in 
the  Tree  High  Church.  In  the  evening  we  worshipped 
in  the  High  Church  (the  Eev.  Dr.  Norman  M'Leod), 
to  which  as  a  boy  he  had  regularly  gone  on  Sundays 
with  his  father  and  brothers — tliat  was  before  the 
Disruption.  My  husband  was  superlatively  happy 
that  Sunday.  He  also  preached  in  tlie  Free  West 
(the  ]iev.  Mr.  Council)  on  a  week  niglit,  a  church 
which  he  himself  had  founded. 

lieturning  southward,  we  visited  at  Nairn  and 
liossie  Priory,  passed  a  few  more  days  in  E(hidjurgh, 
and  broke  our  journey  again  at  York  in  order  to  visit 
the  Minster. 

I  look  back  with  (I'reat  satisfaction  to  t]\at  Highland 
tour.  I  feel  sure  that  no  more  beneficial  trip  could 
have  been  devised  for  his  bodily,  mental,  or  spiritual 
L  jcilth.     In  every  way  it  was  a  tonic. 

During  tli«*  winter  that  followed,  no  mark(*(l  change 
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or  weakjicss  appeared  to  warn  me  of  his  failing  strength, 
nntil  after  tlie  8th  Decendjer,  wlien  he  sustained  a 
slioek  to  his  whole  nervons  system  from  a  fall  on  the 
steps  of  the  Presbyterian  College,  after  attending  the 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  Presbytery.  Although  at 
first  it  was  not  thou^^ht  a  serious  matter  either  bv 
himself  or  others,  I  am  under  a  strong  impression 
tliat,  when  illness  attacked  him  two  montlis  later,  his 
vitality  had  been  reduced  by  the  accident,  and  little 
power  was  left  to  resist  or  grapple  witli  sucli  a  disease 
as  pneumonia. 

Still  he  fully  contemplated  visiting  Canada  in 
the  autunni  of  1892,  as  one  of  the  elected  delegates 
of  his  Church  to  the  Council  of  the  Presbyterian 
i\lliance  ;  and  he  continued  to  attend  to  his  study 
and  his  work  in  London  with  his  usual  assiduity. 

A  cough  troubled  him  towards  the  end  of  Januarv, 
but  seemed  to  leave  him  in  the  first  week  of  Feljruarv, 
whilst  the  s})rained  wrists,  the  results  of  the  fall,  had 
become  more  painful. 

He  preached  twice  in  liis  own  pulpit  on  the  /tli 
February,  and  dispensed  the  Connnunion  at  the 
evening  service.  I  am  not  aw^are  that  any  of  the 
worshippers  observed  signs  of  unusual  weakness  at 
these  services. 

On  the  following  evening  (Monday  the  8th  Feb- 
ruary), the  annual  Ijusiness  meeting  of  tlie  congre- 
gation was  held  in  the  lecture-liall  of  Marylebone 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  tlie  minister  as  usual  m-e- 
sided.      Next  morning  he  complained,  on  awaking,  of 
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acute  pain.  The  doctor  on  arrival  pronounced  his 
case  to  he  congestion  of  the  right  lung,  which  spread 
quickly  to  tlie  left,  and  became  a  very  serious  and 
critical  attack  of  pneumonia.  On  Friday  night  the 
I  2 til  February  1892,  my  beloved  husband  was  taken 
avv'ay  from  us,  cahnly  and  gently  falling  asleep  in 
Jesus. 

The  honour  and  respect  shown  to  liis  memory  took 
very  marked  shape.  The  kindness  aid  sympathy 
manifested  to  me  in  my  unlooked  for  bereavement, 
with  the  letters  and  minutes  of  condolence  wliicli  have 
reached  me,  show  how  widely  his  loss  was  felt. 

My  husband  had  often  expressed  his  dislike  to  tlie 
metropolitan  cemeteries,  and  said  he  wished  he  might 
be  laid  to  rest  beside  our  two  little  daughters,  and 
near  his  mother,  in  the  family  plot  of  ground  in  the 
Chapel  Yard  at  Inverness. 

The  office-bearers  and  congregation  of  Marylebone 
lield  a  funeral  Memorial  Service  in  the  church  on 
Tliursday,  i8th  February,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  coffin,  attended  by  a  large  cortege,  was  taken  to 
the  llailway  Station,  King's  Cross.  A  deputation  of 
olfice-bearers  accompanied  the  remains  to  Inverness, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  minister  and  office- 
bearers of  the  Free  High  Church,  and  conveyed  to 
the  church.  On  the  following  day  a  solemn  service 
was  conducted  in  the  Free  High  Church ;  and  at 
its  termination  numerous  friends  carried  the  remains 
of  their  townsman  on  a  bier  down  the  snow-covered 
Hidi  Street,  the  bells  of  two  of  the  churches  solemnlv 
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tolling,  and  tlie  Provost  and  ^Magistrates  of  the  burgli 
walking  at  the  head  of  the  sad  procession.  Thus 
Iiis  mortal  remains  were  laid  wliere  he  desired  they 
should  rest,  in  the  Chapel  Yard  at  Inverness. 

"His  life  is  liid  with  Clirist  in  God." 
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SUCCESSFUL  MINISTRY. 

"And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with  excellency  of 
speech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of  God.  l^'or  I 
determined  not  to  know  anytliing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and 
]£im  crucified.  And  I  was  witli  you  in  W(  akness,  and  in  fear,  and  in 
much  trembling.  And  my  speech  and  my  i)reac;hing  was  not  with 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  power  :  that  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men, 
but  in  the  power  of  God.  Howbeit  we  speak  wisdom  among  them 
that  are  perfect :  yet  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  of  the  princes 
of  this  world,  that  come  to  nought :  but  we  speak  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before 
the  world  unto  our  glory." — i  CoR.  ii.  1-7. 

St.  Paul  cxpkiii.s  and  vindicates  lii.s  ministry  at 
Corinth,  and  in  doing  so  gives  us  the  chic  to  what  an 
effective  Christian  ministry  should  be  in  every  city. 
Many  things  have  changed  since  the  Jew  from  Tarsus 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  ancient  Corinth  ;  but  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  h';man  soul  have  not — tlie  provision 
for  those  exigencies  in  the  Gospel  has  not — and  the 
Tower  which  carries  the  Gospel  into  tlic  hearts  of 
men  has  not.  He  who  is  now  called  a  minister  of 
the  Word  cannot  do  better  than  follow  tlie  lead  of  St. 
Paul,  and  all  the  more  if  he  is  placed  where  much  is 
made  of  worldly  wisdom  and  of  showy  eloquence. 

I  shall  reopen  my  pulpit  discourses  ])y  preacliing 
this  morning  mainly  to  myself. 
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I.  Of  a  preacher's  tenqjer,  or  iiioud  of  mind.  It  is 
one  of  self -distrust,  and  yet  of  firm  determination. 

At  Corinth  the  Apostle  was  in  weakness,  and  in 
fear,  and  in  much  trembling.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  this  was  no  fear  of  man.  St.  Paul  was  not  afraid 
of  the  Corinthians,  or  nervous  about  speaking  in  their 
presence.  Some  audiences  are  rather  pleased  to  see  a 
speaker  somewhat  abaslied  before  them.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  their  importance.  But  Paul  was  far  too 
much  engrossed  with  his  theme  to  be  concerned  about 
his  public  appearances,  and  had  addressed  too  many 
congregations  to  feel  nervous  before  a  new  audience. 

It  was  under  the  weight  of  his  responsibility  to 
God  that  he  shook.  It  was  the  fear  of  not  doing 
justice  to  his  sacred  theme  which  troubled  him.  And 
perhaps  he  was  the  more  concerned  about  it,  because 
he  had  gone  to  Corinth  from  Atliens,  and  at  the 
latter  city  he  had  been  baflied  by  the  frivolous 
mockery  of  the  Greeks,  and,  thougli  not  without  one 
or  two  conversions,  had  gone  away  somewhat  dis- 
heartened. Was  a  similar  experience  awaiting  him  at 
Corinth  ?  God  forbid.  And  yet  we  know  of  circum- 
stances at  Corinth  also  that  distressed  him,  and  of  his 
reassuring  vision  there.     (Acts  xviii.  9,  10.) 

I  have  -no  doubt  that  St.  Paul  felt  himself  weak 
everywhere  at  the  very  time  when  God  was  going  to 
work  in  and  througli  him  mightily.  All  noble  minds 
have  a  certain  self-searching  and  self-distrust  before 
an  effort;  and  all  spiritual  minds  feel  themselves 
weak  and  inadequate  for  the  use  to  which  God  puts 
them.  Very  often,  when  the  preacher  is  full  of 
prepared  matter,  and  at  his  ease,  vigorous  and  self- 
l^ossessed,  he  is  without  fruit.    Whereas,  when  he  seems 
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to  himself  to  do  very  ill,  God  works  out  through  him 
a  great  spiritual  result. 

Let  us  distinguish  between  timidity  and  sensibility. 
The  former  is  not  creditable  to  a  Christian  witness. 
"We  ought  to  speak  boldly,  fearing  no  face  of  man. 
The  latter  is  the  property  of  a  refined  mental  constitu- 
tion, and  all  the  more  when  it  is  touched  with  spiritual 
fervour.  This  explains  the  thrill  of  self-renunciation 
in  such  a  man  as  St.  Paul — the  throb  of  a  strong 
nature  that  still  pressed  on  and  on  against  all  dis- 
couragement, like  the  modern  steamship  that  has  a 
throb  and  a  quiver  throughout  all  her  bulk  when  her 
engines  work  their  best,  and  she  holds  her  course 
right  tlirough  the  surging  waves. 

Tlie  resolve  was  in  Paul  as  well  as  the  sensibility. 
At  Athens  he  had  not  the  opportunity  to  preach  as 
he  would,  but  was  taken  to  Mars'  hill  to  answer  for 
himself  in  the  public  court.  So,  from  the  moment 
of  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  lie  made  up  his  mind  what 
to  do — how  and  what  to  preach.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  he  was  not  taking  the  line  most  likely  to 
be  popular ;  but  he  had  never  studied  or  sought 
popularity.  He  was  a  messenger  from  Christ  to  that 
city,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  consulting  the 
tastes  or  courting  the  favour  of  the  citizens.  Think 
of  the  resolution  of  that  much  hunted  and  persecuted 
man,  arriving  at  this  great  city  with  inward  fear  and 
trembling,  yet  saying  to  liimself: — Christ  has  sent 
me  to  preach  the  Gospel.  I  will  not  humour  these 
Greeks  in  their  love  of  argument,  and  of  specious 
rhetoric.  I  determine  not  to  know  anything  among 
them  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified ;  and  for 
success  I  will  trust  to  the  power  of  God. 
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So  far  of  llie  temper  in  whieh  a  luiiiiater  of  Christ 
should  address  himself  to  his  work. 


II.  Of  the  preac'lier's  theme,  "  Jesus  Clirist.'*  This 
included  His  power  as  God-man — His  oftices  as  Ke- 
deemcr  and  Mediator — His  declaration  of  the  Father, 
and  His  relation  to  believers  as  their  righteousness 
and  strength,  the  liglit  of  the  world,  and  the  life  of 
all  who  truly  live.  Not  Christianity,  but  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Saviour  and  our  Friend.  There  are  other  truths, 
but  this  is  central  and  indispensable  ;  just  as  there  are 
many  planets  and  moons  in  our  system,  but  it  is  the 
sun  in  the  centre  that  keeps  us  alive  and  warm,  and 
covers  the  earth  with  life  and  beauty. 

No  doubt  we  live  in  a  favoured  country  of  Cliristen- 
dom  ;  and  some  appear  to  think  that  there  is  little  need 
to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  for  all  have  heard  of  Him. 
What  people  want  to  know  is,  wliat  can  Jesus  Christ 
do  for  them  in  their  lives.  Can  He  give  them  less 
work  and  more  pay  ?  Or,  others  would  ask,  Can  He 
lielp  them  in  any  way  to  solve  problems  in  science,  or 
to  win  triumphs  in  art  ?  And  if  the  pulpit  is  to  lay 
itself  out  to  answer  all  these  demands  and  occu})y 
itself  with  all  these  mundane  affairs — farewell  to  the 
(fospel.  But  we  preach  Christ  to  meet  deeper  wants 
than  these.  We  are  persuaded  that  even  in  such  a 
connnunity  as  this  there  are  many  who  have  no  real 
knowledge  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  tliere  are  none 
who  have  as  mudi  knowledge  as  they  ought  to  have ; 
and  as  He  is  the  all  of  the  Gospel,  we  hold  it  our  first 
duty  to  preach  Jesus  Christ. 

"And  Him  crucified."  Paul  had  not  been  able  to 
speak  of  this  at  Athens.     He  nuule  amends  for  it  at 
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rorintli.  It  WHS  no  doubt  a  stunibliiig-bluek  to  Jews 
uiul  foolishness  to  Greeks  ;  but  the  Apostle  knew  that 
to  preach  on  the  life  and  doctrine  and  example  of 
Christ  would  not  effect  much,  unless  he  put  before  the 
poo[)le  Christ  crucified.  Here  is  redemption!  Here 
is  love !  Here  is  the  putting  away  of  sin,  for  He  was 
crucified  for  us !  Here  is  deliverance  from  sin,  as  we 
are  crucified  with  Him.  Nothing  has  sucli  a  peace 
for  the  human  conscience,  or  such  a  power  over  the 
human  heart,  as  the  setthig  forth  of  Christ  crucified. 

With  this,  St.  Paul  began  at  Corinth.  By  this 
preaching  he  won  his  converts  there  alike  from 
Judaism  and  from  heathenism.  It  is  always  the 
(Jospel  that  wins  converts  ;  it  is  Christ  lifted  up  on 
the  cross  who  draws  all  to  Himself.  You  may  alarm 
men,  and  convince  them  of  their  sin  and  misery  by 
pressing  the  law  of  duty  and  the  authority  and  claims 
of  God  on  their  conscience  ;  but  you  never  convert 
them  without  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  This  is  the 
word  that  wins  the  heart,  and  reinforces  the  Church, 
and  gives  to  all  Cliristian  ministers  their  conquering 
energy. 

The  Greeks  thought  it  folly  because  it  did  not  at 
all  sound  like  the  teachings  of  their  philosopliers ;  but 
St.  Paul  none  the  less  recognised  in  it  a  higher  wisdom 
than  they  had  conceived — the  wisdom  of  God.  He 
therefore  resolved,  not  merely  to  proclaim  it  to  those 
whom  he  wished  to  convert,  but  still  to  teach  and  un- 
fold this  Gospel  wisdom  among  the  "  perfect."  These 
are  not  persons  whose  faitli  or  charity  was  abso- 
lutely without  fiaw  or  defect,  for  there  were,  and  there 
are,  no  such  persons  on  the  earth  ;  but  the  mature 
believers,  the  "  spiritual,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
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"  babes  "  or  beginners.  "  And  I,  brethren,  coukl  not 
speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  l>ut  as  unto 
carnal,  even  as  unto  babes  in  Christ"  (i  Cor.  iii.  i). 
And  the  Apostle  still  spoke  among  tlieni  the  same 
(lospel :  only  unfolding  more  fully,  as  his  hearers  were 
able  to  follow  him,  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge which  are  in  Christ,  and  the  sanctifying  as  well 
as  justifying  power  of  the  Cross.  We  know  that  he 
took  a  wide  range  in  his  written  teaching,  and  do  not 
doubt  that  this  was  characteristic  of  his  spoken  in- 
structions also.  Paul  was  not  the  man  to  repeat  a 
few  elementary  statements  till  every  one  was  tired  of 
hearing  them.  He  taught  to  the  more  confirmed 
Christians  many  things,  but  nothing  that  did  not  in 
some  way  connect  itself  with  the  Cross  on  which  tlie 
Lord  of  glory  died. 
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III.  Of  a  preacher's  power.  It  is  not  in  liim,  Ijut 
ill  God. 

No  sensible  preacher  has  any  objection  to  the 
inferior  wisdom  which  tlie  world  admires  in  its  own 
place  ;  but  it  is  not  the  best  wisdom.  No  sensible 
preacher  has  any  objection  to  persuasive  words  and 
oratorical  skill ;  only  he  will  look  to  a  higher  source 
for  soul-convincing,  soul-saving  energy.  To  quote  an 
expression  from  the  second  epistle,  "  The  excellency  of 
the  power  is  of  God  and  not  of  us  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  7). 

Alas  for  the  eloquent  preaching  that  passes  as 
a  mere  well -modulated  sound,  and  the  intellectual 
preaching  that  holds  no  man  by  the  conscience,  and 
the  vociferous  preaching  that  shouts,  and  signifies 
little  !  Let  us  do  our  best ;  but  power  belongs  to 
God.       . 
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Some  one  may  ask,  AVliy  so  much  insistence  on 
power  ?  Clreat  is  trutli,  and  it  will  prevail.  Now 
there  is  a  reason.  To  teach  to  men  the  truth 
that  is  in  Jesus  is  a  very  different  thing  from  teach- 
ing one  of  the  arts  or  sciences.  In  the  latter  case 
one  may  have  to  encounter  dulness  or  lassitude  of 
mind — nothing  worse — and  this  a  skilful  teacher  may 
overcome.  But  in  the  Gospel,  though  the  theme 
is  one  of  heavenlv  wisdom,  it  is  met  not  with  dul- 
ness  and  lassitude  only,  but  with  moral  resistance 
and  spiritual  obtuseness,  which  no  skill  of  teacher 
or  preacher  can  remove.  'J  he  Holy  Spirit  must 
demonstrate  such  trutli  to  the  hearer's  conscience 
and  with  power  impress  it  on  his  heart. 

No  doubt  sucli  a  man  as  I'aul  could  have  made 
some  impression  on  the  Corinthians  by  the  cogency 
of  his  reasoning  and  the  force  of  his  powerful  person- 
ality ;  but,  it  would  have  been  to  little  purpose. 
Short-lived  and  feeble  would  have  been  a  faith  which 
stood  in  human  wisdom,  and  not  in  Divine  power. 

We  want  the  presence  of  God.  The  words  and 
usages  of  Christianity  have  become  familiar  to  us. 
The  habit  of  church  attendance  is  formed,  and  with  it 
that  of  listening  to  religious  discourses,  though  quite 
possibly  without  much  thought  or  feeling  ;  but  where  is 
He  who  can  banish  the  dulness  of  routine,  and  break 
the  force  of  jn-ejudice,  and  overcome  the  habit  of 
procrastination  ?  Who  can  impress  the  frivolous  and 
abase  the  proud,  arrest  minds  that  engross  themselves 
with  trifles,  and  elevate  minds  that  crawl  after  earthly 
gain  ?  Who  can  woimd  and  heal,  warn  and  win,  kill 
and  make  alive  ?     Who  is  sufficient  for  these  thinus  ? 

Let    us   rely   on  God,   and    preach    Christ   in    the 
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Spirit.  Hear,  and  your  souls  shall  live.  Men  speak 
the  Gospel.  Cod  gives  the  power  to  preach  and  the 
power  to  believe.  He  can  make  your  conscience 
start  and  your  lieart  melt  within  you,  expose  your 
sins,  sliatter  your  excuses,  cast  you  down  at  the 
Saviour's  feet,  give  you  peace  in  believing,  kindle 
in  you  desires  and  hopes,  create  in  you  a  clean  heart, 
lift  you  up,  and  lead  y(ju  on  in  the  steps  of  Jesus. 
The  teaching  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power. 
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7.V  THE  MIDST. 

"Then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when 
the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith  unto  them,  Peace 
be  nnto  you.  .  .  .  And  after  eight  days  again  His  disciples  were 
within,  and  Tiionias  with  them  :  then  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being 
shut,  and  stood  in  tiie  midst,  and  aaiii,  Peace  be  unto  you." — St.  John 
XX.  19,  26. 


Some  truths  are  central,  and  some  are  circumferential. 

Some   persons   are   central,   and   others   form   groups 

around  them. 

In  Christian  thought,  the  Clospel  is  central  truth. 

In    Christian   life   and   fellowship,  the   Christ  of  the 

Gospel  is  the  central  personality.     Distrust  a  theolo2y 

that  is  not  Christo-centric,  that  has  not  Christ  for  its 

Sun  of  righteousness  in  the  midst,  from  whom  grace 

and  trutli  radiate,  and  to  whom   homage    and   faith 

return.     Avoid  any  Churcli  connection  which  is  not 

Christo-centric — which  is  content  to  have  the  Lord 

somewhere  within  reach  on  an  emergency,  but  does 

not    form    itself    around    Him   as   the    indispensable 

Saviour.     His  proper  place  is  in  the   midst,  in   the 

heart  of  the  service  and  of  the  sermo     -^('ntral  in  the 

assembly  of    the    saints,  witli    all    the    prayers    and 

praises  and  all  the  joy  of  faith  circling  and  twining 

round  Him. 
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There  are  two  classes  of  statements  in  the  Scripture 
on  tlie  Lord's  centrality.  One  of  tliese  shows  llini 
in  the  midst  hetween  the  saved  and  the  unsaved, 
making  a  difference ;  the  other  shows  Ilim  in  the 
midst  of  the  saved,  for  their  union  and  strength  and 
gla(hiess. 
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I.  Between  tlie  saved  and  tlie  unsaved.  Tlie  Lord 
divides  and  judges. 

I.  llemember  the  escape  of  the  tribes  of  Lsrael 
from  the  house  of  bondage.  With  war  chariots  and 
cavalry  Tliaraoh  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  was  close 
upon  their  rear  when,  with  knit  brows  and  anxious 
steps,  they  went  down  into  the  channel  of  the  lied 
Sea.  The  Egyptians  followed  on,  sure  of  their  prey. 
Lut  lo !  tlie  pillar  of  cloud  which  had  preceded  and 
guided  the  Israelites  moved  to  the  rear  and  came 
between  the  pursuers  and  the  fugitives.  "  "J'he  one 
came  not  near  the  other  all  the  night."  "  And  it 
came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morning  watch  the  Lord 
looked  unto  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  through  the 
pillar  of  fire  and  of  the  cloud,  and  troubled  the  host 
of  the  Egyptians  "  (Ex.  xiv.  24).  So  the  Lord  came 
between  for  weal  or  for  woe.  On  the  one  hand  men 
perished,  on  tlie  other  men  were  saved. 

The  Book  of  llevelation  recalls  this  scene  as  a 
sign  and  pledge  of  the  victory  which  the  Lord  will 
give  to  His  Church  over  the  beast  and  his  image 
and  the  number  of  his  name.  The  faithful  have 
simply  to  go  forward,  and  the  Lord  will  bring  about 
the  discomfiture  of  the  adversary.  Then  the  victors, 
owing  all  to  Him  who  shielded  them  in  the  night 
of  danger,  shall  stand  above   the  crvstal  sea.  having 
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the  liari)H  of  God,  jiiid  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the 
servant  of  God,  Jind  the  stjng  of  the  Lamb. 

2.  Jienieml)er  the  day  of  our  Lord's  Crucifixion. 
At  Calvary,  behold  Him  in  the  central  place  between 
the  representative  of  the  saved  and  of  tlie  unsaved. 
"They  crucified  Him,  and  two  otlier  with  Him,  on 
cither  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst"  (St.  John 
xix.  1 8).  Pioth  were  evil-doers.  Till  that  liour  both 
were  profane.  At  first  they  both  reviled  Him.  Jhit 
compunction  pierced  the  heart  of  one  as  he  saw  how 
the  meek  Sufferer  on  the  central  cross  rendered  not 
railing  for  railing ;  and  probably  he  was  able  to  read 
above  that  cross  the  superscription  which  l*ontius 
Pilate  wrote  and  refused  to  alter,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
King  of  the  Jews."  Then  he  prayed  to  the  King, 
and  found  mercy.  It  was  with  the  two  robbers  as 
it  may  be  with  two  sinners  here,  equally  near  to 
Jesus  Christ  when  He  is  preached.  One  is  saved, 
and  the  other  unsaved.  One  is  taken,  and  the  other 
left. 

3.  Remember  our  Lord's  great  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  in  Matt.  xxv.  31-33:  "When  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  His  glory,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  His  glory:  and  before  Him  shall  be 
gathered  all  nations :  and  He  shall  separate  them 
one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep 
from  the  goats :  and  He  shall  set  the  sheep  on  His 
right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left."  Indeed,  the 
whole  chapter,  consisting  throughout  of  His  words, 
may  be  described  as  the  prediction  of  judgment  in 
three  divisions  and  under  three  aspects:  (i)  The 
trial  of  watchfulness ;    (2)  The  trial  of  service ;    (3) 
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'Vhii  trial  of  kiiulness.  In  oacli,  the  Lord  Ilinisi'lC  is 
central  and  predominant:  (i)  as  Bridegroom,  (2)  as 
Master,  (3)  as  King.  He  takes  counsel  with  none,  but 
decides  every  case  as  from  Himself,  and  assigns  reward 
or  penalty  severally  to  the  wise  or  tlie  foolish,  the 
diligent  and  the  slotliful,  the  kind  and  tlie  unkind. 

All  these  instances  conibine  to  show  how  vain  it 
is  for  men  to  think  that,  by  keeping  Jesus  Christ 
out  of  their  thoughts,  they  can  rid  them?jelves  of  His 
control  and  judgment.  God  has  placed  Him  in  the 
midst,  and  given  Him  authority  to  exercise  ju  gment. 
You  may  put  yourself  on  His  left  hand  instead  of  the 
right,  but  that  is  all. 


11.  In  the  midst  of  the  saved. 

1.  Uemember  Paradise.  1'he  tree  of  life  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden.  And  this  is  repeated  in 
the  Book  of  llevelation :  "  The  tree  of  life  wliich  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God." 

Access  to  that  tree  was  lost  through  man's  dis- 
obedience, and  the  man  was  driven  forth  as  a  creature 
gone  astray,  like  some  world  that  had  broken  loose 
from  its  orbit  aiul  knew  no  central  sun.  ]5ut  times 
of  grace  began.  The  Lord  would  recover  tlie  lost. 
So  He  drew  near  and  communed  with  men  ;  then 
took  a  whole  nation  apart  to  be  His  witnesses,  and 
made  His  abode  among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

2.  Pemember  the  encampment  in  the  wilderness. 
When  the  people  rested,  lo !  in  the  centre  of  the 
tents,  the  royal  pavilion,  the  Tabernacle,  which  was 
the  palace  of  the  King  in  Jeshurun ;  and  above  it  a 
luminous  cloud,  as  in  all  countries  palaces  throw  out 
a  royal  or  imperial  banner  when  the  sovereign  is  in 
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resilience.  Jehovah  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  His  people. 
And  the  very  police  law  requiring  cleanliness  in  the 
camp  was  c^^^'^rced  by  the  words,  "  For  Jehovah  thy 
God  walketh  m  the  midst  "  (Dent,  xxiii.  14). 

When  the  tribes  marched  strict  directions  were 
given  to  have  the  i)arts  and  vessels  of  the  tabernacle 
posted  between  the  divisions  of  the  great  national 
army ;  and  in  the  lieart  of  the  moving  host,  the  priests 
and  the  Levites  bore  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  where 
was  (lod's  throne  or  mercy-seat.  They  came  at  last 
to  the  River  Jordan,  and  in  the  critical  passage  of  that 
river,  the  Ark  was  the  very  pivot  of  their  safety. 
First  the  priests  who  bore  it  entered  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  "  stood  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of 
Jordan,  while  all  Israel  passed  over."  Then  the  Ark 
brought  up  the  rear,  "  and  the  waters  of  Jordan 
returned  to  their  place."  The  Lord  went  before  them, 
and  the  Lord  was  their  rearguard. 

3.  liemember  the  language  of  tlie  Psalms  and 
Prophets.  It  was  the  profound  sentiment  of  Hebrew 
piety  that  Jehovah  was  in  the  midst  of  His  people, 
and  that  of  this  fact  the  central  sanctuary,  whether 
at  Shiloli  or  at  Jerusalem,  was  a  sign.  The  poet  sang 
of  the  City  of  God,  "God  is  in  the  midst  of  her;" 
"  Great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of 
thee ! "  The  prophet  Jeremiah  in  prayer  took  this 
comfort,  "  Yet  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  in  the  midst  of  us." 
And  Zephaniah  encouraged  the  people  with  one  of  the 
sweetest  assurances  in  all  the  Hebrew  books,  "  The 
king  of  Israel,  even  the  Lord,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee : 
thou  shalt  not  see  evil  any  more.  In  that  day  it 
shall  be  said  to  Jerusalem,  Fear  thou  not :  and  to 
Zion,  Let  not  thine  hands  be  slack.     The  Lord  thy 
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God  in  tlie  midst  of  t)iee  is  miglity ;  lie  will  save,  He 
will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy  ;  He  will  rest  in  His 
love  ;  He  will  joy  over  thee  with  singing  "  (Zeph.  iii. 

15-17). 

4.  llemeniber  Christ  among  the  disciples.     He  was 

always  tlie  central  figure  of  the  group.  Tliink  of 
them  at  the  Last  Supper,  the  Lord  Jesus  presiding,  all 
looking  to  Him,  listening  to  Him.  He  rose,  saying, 
"  Let  us  go  hence,"  and  they  gathered  round  Him. 
Then  He  said,  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches." 
The  life-giving  stem  is  central,  the  branches  go  out  on 
either  side.  Behold  them  on  that  night  when  they 
were  assembled  in  an  upper  chamber,  and  the  doors 
were  shut  for  fear  of  the  Jews.  The  disciples  were  in 
a  troubled  and  bewildered  mood.  And  lo  !  He  Himself 
in  the  body,  risen  from  the  dead,  in  the  very  midst  of 
them,  reassuring  them  by  His  salutation  of  peace. 
He  showed  the  traces  of  His  wounds,  and  then,  repeat- 
ing the  salutation,  gave  to  the  Apostles  their  high 
commission  and  prerogative,  and  breathed  on  them 
the  Spirit  of  power  for  their  great  enterprise.  "  Then 
were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord."  It 
is  a  ha])py  sentence.  And  truly  it  is  the  joy  of  the 
disciples  in  e\'ery  age,  to  see  the  Lord ;  and  that 
not  merely  in  the  historical  testimony  of  others,  or  in 
some  far  prospect  of  a  glory  to  be  revealed,  but  in  the 
midst  of  His  people  always,  the  Prince  of  life  and 
l*rince  of  peace. 

On  this  account  forsake  not  the  assembly.  Why 
Thomas  was  absent  on  that  night  we  know  not.  But 
well  for  him  that  he  was  not  absct  on  the  next  Sun- 
day evening.  If  a  disciple  be  needfully  absent,  the 
Lord  may  come  to  him  in  his  chamber.      But  if  need- 
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lessly  absent,  lie  has  no  right  to  expect  that  the  Lord 
will  reward  his  negligence.  And  especially  is  it  need- 
ful for  a  man  with  a  brooding  heart  like  Thonir.s  to 
be  with  his  brethren.  There  best  he  may  see  Jesus 
and  fall  at  His  feet  and  worship  Him. 

5.  llenieml)er  tiie  promise  of  our  Lord  in  Matt, 
xviii.  20,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
It  is  this  which  is  fulfilled  continually  in  the  as- 
semblies of  His  people.  That  calm  Presence  is  the 
whole  secret  of  the  Church's  life  and  usefulness.  Lo  ! 
He  is  with  us  always,  and  central  among  us,  the 
central  light  that  gladdens  all,  tlie  central  life  that 
quickens  all,  the  central  power  that  moves  all,  and  the 
central  love  that  comforts  all.  And  so  He  becomes 
central,  even  in  the  great  and  complex  circle  of 
human  life  and  history.  At  the  heart  of  true  civilisa- 
tion and  progress  lies  Christianity.  And  at  the  heart 
of  Christianity  is  the  Christ — the  life  and  light  of 
men — the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

6.  Eemember  the  visions  of  St.  John. 

He  saw  the  glorious  liedeemer  standing,  and  the 
Lord  described  Himself  as  walking,  in  the  midst  of  the 
seven  golden  lamps,  which  were  symbols  of  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia  Minor.  So  is  He  still  among  the 
Churches,  inspecting  and  inspiriting,  knowing  their 
works,  checking  their  faults,  strengthening  their 
endurance,  kindling  and  fostering  what  light  they 
shed  on  surrounding  darkness. 

It  is  a  universal  truth ;  for  the  perfect  number 
seven  suggests  the  Church  universal.  He  is  the  great 
unifier  and  peacemaker.  Dissensions  are  not  healed, 
nor  prejudices  removed,  by  ever  so  much  discussion  of 
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Cliurch  principles  or  assertion  of  Church  claims. 
But  let  us  lift  high  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  A 
great  central  admiration  will  leave  no  room  for  paltry 
jealousy.  An  absorbing  devotion  to  the  Lord  who 
bought  us  must  surely  soften  our  temper  towards  one 
another,  and  make  sectarian  strife  odious.  Let  us  rally 
round  Him  who  has  in  Himself  all  fulness,  and  to 
whom  God  has  assigned  the  pre-eminence.  Let  the 
thought  of  the  one  Master  teacli  the  servants  to  be 
brotherly,  and  not  to  dispute  which  of  them  shall  be 
accounted  the  greatest.  His  name.  His  presence,  a 
bond  of  love  and  concord,  as  wxdl  as  the  gage  of  victory. 

Another  vision  was  given  to  the  Seer.  A  door 
opened  in  heaven,  and  lo  !  the  central  Christ  was 
there  also  !  "  In  the  midst  of  the  tlirone  and  of  the 
four  beasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders,  stood  a 
Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain"  (Rev.  v.  6).  "  Tiic 
Lamb  wliicli  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed 
them,  and  sliall  lead  them  unto  livincj  fountains  of 
waters"  (IJcv.  vii.  17).  The  Lamb  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
throne  !  The  mention  of  a  throne  suggests  dignity, 
authorit}',  and  sway.  That  the  Lamb  is  in  the  midst 
thereof  intimates  that  He  who  suffered  for  us,  the 
spotless  Lamb  of  God,  is  now  exalted  as  Ruler  over 
all.  And  round  about  are  the  saints  and  angels  in 
their  briglit  array. 

Be  well  assured  that  there  is  no  homage  you  can 
render  of  which  He  is  not  worthy,  no  confidence  or 
love  too  intense  to  be  fastened  on  Him.  Give  to  Him 
not  merely  admittance  to  your  hearts,  but  the  throne 
within — all  your  faculties  and  affections,  all  your 
desires  and  impulses  grouping  themselves  round  Him, 
and  receiving  tone  and  direction  from  Him. 
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A  religion  which  does  not  exalt  Him  in  the  midst 
is  not  of  much  use  either  to  sinners  or  to  saints. 
Eedemption  is  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ;  holiness 
is  in  following  the  Lamb ;  safe-keeping  is  by  royal 
providence  of  the  Lamb.  Oh  come,  let  us  adore  Him  1 
And  let  us  rejoice  in  tlie  thought  that  tlie  best 
affections  of  a  great  multitude  in  all  the  earth  are 
drawn  to  that  central  and  paramount  One. 

Samuel  llutherford  exclaims,  "  How  sweet  is  the 
wind  that  bloweth  out  of  that  airt  where  Christ  is  1 " 
But  He  is  not  in  this  or  that  airt  or  region  of  the  airy 
space  ;  He  is  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  the  wind  always 
comes  from  the  centre.  It  is  a  sweet  wind,  the  same 
blessed  Spirit  that  He  breathed  on  the  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem. 

Oh  joy  to  think  of  the  ever-increasing  circle  round 
Him !  The  admittance  is  free :  yet  there  is  room  foi 
you  to  see  His  face,  hear  His  voic«,  touch  the  hem  of 
2  '^  garment.  From  whatever  airt  or  quarter  you  come 
you  are  welcome.  Only  you  must  give  yourself  en 
tirely  to  Him,  abide  with  Him,  find  your  all  in  Him, 
the  central,  all- attracting,  all- forgiving,  all-renewing 
all-satisfying  Christ.  He  has  said,  "  Him  that  cometh 
unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 
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"Casting  down  iinajjinations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
thougiit  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." — 2  CoR.  x.  5. 

For  some  reason,  St.  Paul  was  fond  of  military 
metaphors.  He  was  a  captain  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant. His  calling  was  to  fight  a  good  fight.  Every- 
wliere  he  had  a  conliict  to  maintain ;  and  he  gave 
thanks  that  in  every  place  God  gave  him  success  and 
even  triumph. 

But  he  would  not  be  misunderstood  as  though  he 
used  carnal  weapons,  or  warred  according  to  the  flesh. 
Every  kind  of  warfare  needs  its  own  appropriate 
weapons  :  for  the  battlefield,  sword  and  spear,  to 
which  we  add  cannon  and  ritle  ;  for  conflicts  of 
opinion,  weapons  of  argument  and  intellectual  force ; 
for  religious  work  and  warfare,  spiritual  weapons, 
"  mighty  before  God."  The  Apostle  had  not  merely 
to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Corinth,  but  also  to  correct 
a  party  spirit  in  the  Church,  which  was  not  spiritual 
but  carnal,  and  to  d(!al  with  certain  persons  who  in 
his  absence  had  disputed  his  authority ;  but  he  would 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  their  heads.     His  warfare  was  in 

t!ie  region  of  imagination  and  thought.      Yet  it  was  a 
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real  and  not  a  mock  warfare.  "When  he  should  come 
again  to  Corinth  he  would  not  spare. 

He  thought  of  himself  as  laying  siege  to  the  Cluircli, 
because  it  had  hearkened  to  those  hostile  teachers. 
He  would  cast  down  the  strongholds  and  lead  away 
many  captive.  It  has  been  ingeniously  surmised 
tl\at  tliis  language  was  suggested  by  the  war  which 
had  recently  raged  in  the  Apostle's  native  province  of 
Cilicia.  After  long  resistance  to  the  authorities,  the 
Cilician  pirates,  wlio  were  the  pest  and  scourge  of  tlie 
Levant,  were  subdued  by  the  lioman  general  l*ompey. 
Many  strongholds  were  pulled  down,  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hill  forts ;  and  ten  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken  captive. 

Whether  or  not  St.  l*aul  had  these  events  in  mind, 
he  vividly  described  the  resolute  course  which  lie 
would  have  to  take  at  Corinth  to  re-establish  con- 
fidence and  order.  It  is  the  conquest  which  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  achieves  now  also  in  tlie  conversion 
of  sinners,  and  more  and  more  evidently  and  com- 
pletely as  the  convert  is  corrected  and  sanctified. 


I.  Demolition  of  strongholds.  With  this  object  are 
weapons  of  spiritual  efficacy  brought  to  bear  on 
the  individual  as  well  as  on  tlie  comnmnity.  And 
this  is  the  interpretation  of  "  casting  down  imagina- 
tions [reasonings],  and  every  high  thing  that  is  exalted 
against  the  knowledge  of  God."  The  hindrances  to 
the  belief  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel  are  in  the  form 
of  intellectual  pride  and  moral  prejudice  ;  and  he 
who  would  convert  a  sinner  must  lay  his  account 
with  strongholds  of  resistance.  Let  him  resolutely 
lay  siege  to  them,  and  not  give  up  the  siege  till  lie 
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has  taken  and  pulled  down  the  strongholds.  It  may 
take  time  and  try  patience.  A  breach  is  made  in  the 
wall  at  one  point.  There  are  convictions,  misgivings, 
relentings,  almost  persuasions ;  yet  the  castle  is  not 
taken.  Pride  rallies,  the  heart  hardens,  new  reason- 
ings block  up  the  breach  with  vain  excuses  and 
hauglity  objections.  So  the  stronghold  holds  out,  and 
the  baffled  preacher  cries,  "  Who  hath  believed  our 
report  ?  "  "  Who  will  bring  me  into  the  strong  city  ?  " 
God  is  able  to  subdue.  Those  barred  gates  of 
obstinacy,  those  walls  of  enmity  to  the  truth,  those 
beetling  towers  of  pride  are  bound  to  fall  before  the 
power  of  God,  and  so  before  the  weapons  of  our  war- 
fare. The  effect  of  our  victory  in  the  Spirit  is,  that  he 
who  counted  himself  wise  discovers  himself  a  fool, 
and  he  who  thouglit  himself  good  confesses  himself  a 
sinner.  The  self-justifying  God-resisting  imaginations 
of  tlie  heart  are  cast  down.  At  conversion  there  is 
always  a  breaking  down  of  vain  confidence.  And  at 
every  time  of  special  blessing  afterwards  there  is  a 
stripping  of  the  soul,  and  a  yielding  of  the  will,  and  a 
lowly  submission  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  It  is  a 
pulling  down  of  strongholds.  At  first  the  guns  tl  the 
fortress  are  silenced.  'J'hen  they  are  dismo  nted,  and 
the  ramparts  are  cast  into  the  ditch.  The  rebel  fiag 
is  lowered.  Oh  that  there  may  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another,  but  the  whole  edifice  of  self-confidence 
and  vain  boasting  be  razed  to  the  ground  ! 


II.  Arrest  of  the  garrison.  These  are  the  thoughts 
which  hold  the  fort  against  the  Apostle  or  preacher, 
and  maintain  a  resistance  to  the  Gospel  of  God.  As 
in  ancient  warfare,  the  garrison  of  a  captured  strong- 
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]u)\d  were  led  away  to  swell  the  conqueror's  triiinipli, 
so  niust  these  thoughts  of  our  minds  be  led  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  And  in  this 
will  be  found  one  of  the  most  searching  tests  of  our 
continuance  in  the  Christian  faitli.  The  discipline 
and  government  of  the  thoughts — this  cuts  deep  into 
the  evidence  and  experience  of  a  living  Christian. 
One  may  manage  liis  words  and  take  such  heed  to 
his  good  conduct  as  to  win  great  credit  for  himself 
among  the  servants  of  God,  and  yet,  tried  by  tlie 
tenor  of  his  tlioughts,  hardly  pass  for  a  Christian 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  be  exposed  to 
misconstruction  by  men,  but  is  happy  if  he  can 
make  this  appeal  to  God,  "  Search  me,  0  God,  and 
know  my  heart :  try  me,  and  know  my  tlioughts : 
and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and 
lead    me    in   the    way    everlasting"    (Psalm    cxxxix. 

23,  24). 

The  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  receive  material 
of  thought  from  all  that  conies  within  its  range  of 
cognisance,  giving  to  all  things  its  own  colour,  and 
cherishing  whatever  it  finds  congenial  to  its  mood. 
There  is  indeed  nothing  more  characteristic  of  a  man, 
or  more  his  own,  than  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts. 
]\Iany  persons  do  not  see  this.  They  allege  that 
thoughts  are  unaccountable  and  irrepressible.  They 
flit  to  and  fro,  now  skimming  by  the  gates  of  heaven, 
now  diving  into  the  pit  of  sin.  They  are  involuntary, 
and  cannot  fix  any  grave  responsibility  upon  us.  But 
this  is  a  very  insufficient  and  rather  hazardous  estimate 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  thoughts.  Suggestions, 
whether  of  good  or  evil,  that  rise  incidentally  and  flit 
before  the  mind  for  a  moment,  then  pass,  may  not 
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infer  nmcli.  But  a  iiiaii  is  seriously  resporsible  for 
the  thoughts  on  which  he  dwells,  tlie  fancies  which 
he  humours  and  detains,  and  the  reading  or  interests 
by  which  his  mind  is  fed  and  exercised.  Nay, 
even  when  a  thought  seems  to  be  simply  transferred 
from  a  book  to  him  who  reads,  or  from  a  speaker 
to  him  who  listens,  it  is  never  sim])ly  transferred. 
It  becomes  what  the  mind  which  accepts  it  chooses 
to  make  of  it.  It  takes  shape  and  colour,  according 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  mind.  Thus  to  the 
I)ure  all  things  are  pure.  Suggest  to  a  clean-minded 
man  some  coarse  thought,  and  tc  some  extent  it  is 
refined  as  it  enters  his  understanding.  On  the  other 
hand,  communicate  an  innocent  thought  to  a  coarse- 
minded  man,  and  it  is  debased  as  it  passes  into  him 
and  takes  a  vile  aspect.  To  him  nothing  is  pure,  for 
his  mind  is  coarse  and  defiled. 

As  a  man  thinks,  so  is  he.  As  a  man  is,  so  are 
his  thoughts.  Whatever  be  the  predominant  influence 
which  controls  his  mind,  that  his  thoughts  follow  and 
serve.  A  proud  man  idolises  himself  and  indulges 
his  own  thoughts,  his  proud  presumptuous  thoughts ; 
a  frivolous  man,  his  vain  thoughts ;  a  gross  man, 
his  licentious  thoughts.  Whatever  is  most  character- 
istic of  the  man  has  and  holds  the  direction  of  his 
thinking,  imaginations,  reveries  and  desires.  Out  of 
the  evil  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts ;  out  of  the  pure 
heart,  thoughts  that  are  pure. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  victory  won  by  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  Strongholds  of  resistance  are  overthrown, 
and  lo !  the  very  thoughts  that  flash  through  the 
mind  are  led  entirely  captive  to  the  new  Master 
whom  we  obey.     Tlie  captivus,  who  in  ancient  times- 
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were  forced  to  march  in  tlie  triuini)luil  procession  of 
the  conqueror,  must  hove  inwardly  resented  the 
humiliation,  and  cursed  the  kileful  day;  but  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  concjuest  and  triumph  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  The  captivity  is  not  of 
constraint  but  of  love.  Tlie  captives  are  iu  a  new 
liberty,  and  their  hearts  cleave  joyfully  to  the  Christ 
who  has  redeemed  them.  Tlie  meaning  of  this  con- 
version is  that  they  are  henceforth  to  be  His,  entirely 
His,  and  to  yield  hearts  an^  lives  to  Him  in  willing 
obedience. 

Happy  are  they  who  have  a  very  decided  Christian 
character  from  the  first.  The  most  of  us  only  learn 
by  degrees  what  it  is  to  be  an  out-and-out  follower 
of  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  is  specially  true  of  the 
consecration  of  thoughts  —  unspoken,  but  not  un- 
important thoughts.  We  are  not  bidden  to  have  no 
thoughts  but  thoughts  about  Christ.  That  would  be 
impossible.  We  have  to  think  of  one  another,  of 
our  work,  of  our  rest,  of  our  risks,  of  our  engagements, 
and  of  a  thousand  things  in  which  the  speculative 
intellect  or  the  practical  understanding  may  lawfully 
take  an  interest.  But  however  widely  thought  may 
range,  it  is  to  be  subject  to  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
to  recGjnise  His  law,  and  to  take  no  license  which 
may  be  displeasing  or  dishonouring  to  Him. 

To  carry  out  this  principle  you  must  put  on 
yourself  a  vigorous  restraint.  A  certain  book  has 
for  you  an  injurious  suggestion.  Put  it  away.  A 
certain  person  puts  into  your  mind  profane  ideas. 
Drop  his  acquaintance.  You  may  have  to  pass 
through  places  of  temptation ;  but,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  avoid  them.     Then  when  the  ordeal  cannot 
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be  avoided,  you  iiuiy  trust  in  the  Lord  to  preserve 
you  from  sinning,  even  in  your  thoughts.  You  may 
puss  througli  the  fire  and  not  be  burned.  Or 
sparks  of  evil  may  fall  around  you,  and  produce  in 
liearts  that  receive  them  a  great  conflagration  ;  but 
you  are  not  intlannnable.  The  sparks  only  scar  the 
surface  of  your  soul,  and  do  not  set  your  thouglits 
in  a  bhize,  because  you  aie  in  your  mental  habits 
and  allinities  consecrated  to  Christ,  and  subject  to 
Christ.  The  errant  mind,  the  swift  working  brain, 
the  whole  activity  of  the  intelligence  within  you, 
you  have  yielded  in  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
your  God  and  Saviour. 

We  exhort  you  to  the  watchful  governing  of 
thought  and  desire.  But  still  more  we  exhort  you 
to  the  direct  occupation  of  your  mind  with  Chrir.t, 
and  the  things  of  Christ,  so  that  it  may  be  quite 
incompatible  and  impossible  for  you  to  engender  or  to 
admit  thoughts  that  are  contrary  to  Him.  Let  His 
continual  presence  with  you,  ajid  His  dwelling  in  you 
be  so  valued  and  cherished  lo  to  keep  your  mind  in 
tone  and  touch  with  His  mind,  your  thoughts  in 
harmony  with  His  thoughts.  Then  evil  surmises 
and  proud  imaginings  will  take  no  hold  of  you,  or 
if  they  do  you  can  shake  them  ofif  in  the  name  and 
strength  of  Jesus,  turning  to  what  is  good.  "Finally, 
brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things"  (Phil.  iv.  8).  .! 


IV. 


HOW  CHRIST  LIVED  IN  PAUL. 


"I  am  ciiicifieJ  with  Clirist :  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  T,  hut 
Christ  liveth  in  me  :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  fltsh  I 
live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Him- 
self for  me.' — Gal.  ii.  20. 

TiiK  life  of  Saul  the  riiarisee  was  one  tiling,  ti.  \t 
of  Paul  the  Christian  another :  between  them  came 
a  great  event  of  experience — death  unto  sin,  then 
life  in  Christ;  or  co-crucifixion  with  Him,  followed 
by  a  rising  again  into  the  life  of  righteousness,  co- 
resurrection  with  the  Saviour. 

When  we  survey  tlie  life  of  Paul  as  it  was  seen  of 
men,  we  find  it  such  as  only  some  very  powerful 
mainspring  of  motive  and  strength  can  explain.  Its 
outward  conditions  were  difficult  and  painful :  "  atllic- 
tions,  necessities,  distresses,  stripes,  imprisonments, 
tumults,  labours,  watchings,  fastings."  These  are  his 
own  words.  He  has  also  spo  en  of  "  labour  and 
travail,  watchings  often,  hunger  and  thirst,  fastings 
often,  cold  and  nakedness."  In  the  midst  of  these 
sufferings  he  carried  in  his  heart  a  great  solicitude 
for  all  the  Churches ;  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and 
the  Gospel,  he  bore  the  reproaches  of  his  own  nation 
and  the  scorn  of  the  Gentiles.  To  the  Jews  he 
appeared  to  he  a  renegade  ;  to  the  Greeks  a  fanatic. 

Put  he  held  on  his  way,  unwearied  and  undeterred, 
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revealing'  in  all  his  career  a  atrength  of  purpose,  a 
reach  of  sympathy,  a  meekness  of  wisdom,  a  wealth  of 
aflection,  a  brave  and  paticnit  devotion  to  duty  which 
cover  the  name  of  Paul  with  more  than  honour — with 
veneration. 

What  was  the  spring,'  of  invisible  strenj^lh  in  the 
living  man  ?  It  must  have  been  within  him,  for  there 
was  no  outward  advantage,  inducement,  or  incentive 
in  the  least  sullicicnt  to  yield  such  ji  result.  Taul 
was  what  he  was,  did  what  he  did,  endured  what  he 
endured,  by  virtue  of  some  power  or  irJluence  that 
dwelt  and  operated  within  him.  It  was  not  even  the 
strength  of  his  inner  man,  but  strength  in  the  inward 
man.  He  himself  makes  no  secret  of  it,  for  he  wislied 
that  all  men  were  as  he  was,  except  as  to  his  chains. 
He  accounts  for  all  by  this  short  fornnila,  Christ  lived 
in  him,  and  so  inspired,  guided,  upheld,  comforted  him 
and  wrought  in  him  and  by  him  the  blessed  will  of 
God.  It  was  the  Apostle's  safety  that  he  was  a  man 
in  Christ ;  it  was  his  strength  that  Christ  lived  in 
him. 

This  in-living  of  Christ  in  Christians,  is  it  not  the 
distinct  glory  of  this  dispensation  ?  To  this  all  its 
forms  and  ordinances  are  tributary.  A  new  life  is  im- 
parted, an  energy  above  our  own  o})erates  within  the 
human  breast.  We  live,  yet  not  we,  but  Christ  lives 
in  us. 


Some  men  are  inclined  to  resent  the  suggestion  of 
another  Being  working  in  our  own,  as  though  it 
derogated  somewhat  from  human  dignity.  But  sto- 
lidity is  not  dignity.  All  living  things  and  creatures 
are  open  to  influence  ;  and  the  more  open,  the  more 
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finely  ihvy  arc  organised,  or  the  more  nobly  endowed. 
Trees  and  herbs  are  open  to  and  aflected  by  the 
influence  of  climate  os  stones  and  rocks  arc  not. 
Animal  life  is  liable  to  inlluence  in  proportion  to  the 
l)erfection  of  its  organisation  and  the  ([uickness  of  its 
sensibilities.  And  so  man,  being  the  most  highly 
organised  and  endowed  of  all  (Jod's  creatures  on  the 
earth,  is  the  least  self-suflicient.  He  lies  open  to  a 
thousand  inthiences,  and  sheds  forth  a  thousand. 

Shall  we  say  that  the  living  of  Christ  in  Christians 
is  to  be  explained  simply  as  an  instance  of  the  moral 
effect  which  one  good  and  great  man  may  exert  over 
many  ?  Such  an  explanation  comes  far  short  of  tlm 
meaning  and  experience  of  St.  Paul.  But  let  us 
take  it  with  us  so  far  as  it  goes.  Undoubtedly,  of  all 
kinds  of  moral  inlluence,  that  which  we  call  personal 
is  the  mightiest  in  moulding  character.  Hereditary 
tendencies,  surroundings,  circumstances  of  climate, 
occupation  and  customs,  the  conditions  of  wealth, 
comfort,  or  poverty,  all  play  their  part  in  making 
and  shaping  the  inner  man.  But  the  higher  the 
style  nf  man,  the  less  is  he  the  creature  of  condi- 
tions and  circumstances,  and  the  more  is  he  moulded 
by  those  subtler  iutluences  whicn  are  personal,  the 
power  of  superior  minds  and  stronger  wills.  It  is  life 
that  meets  life,  spirit  that  touches  spirit,  thought  that 
supports  thought,  fire  ^'lat  kindles  fire. 

It  is  the  poet's  experience  in  the  In  Mcmoriam : 


"  Whatever  way  my  days  decline, 
I  felt  and  feel,  tho'  left  alone 
His  being  working  in  mine  own, 
The  footstei)s  of  his  li^e  in  mine." 

—ataiVM  LXXXIV, 
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So  one  man  may  live  in  another — in  many  others. 
A  father  lives  in  his  child,  and  transmits  his  own 
characteristics  of  body  and  mind,  not  merely  by  tlie 
physical  lav/  of  heredity,  but  also  by  the  mental  and 
moral  influence  which  he  has  exerted  over  his  child 
through  many  years  of  nurture  and  intimate  associa- 
tion. A  teacher  lives  in  those  disciples  to  wliom  he 
has  communicated,  not  merely  his  ideas,  but  his  way 
of  thinking,  or  his  methods  of  observation  and 
deduction.  A  statesman  too  lives  after  he  is  dead 
in  younger  statesmen  who  were  trained  to  pul)lic  life 
under  his  eye,  and  who,  being  imbued  witli  his  spirit, 
continue  his  methods  of  handling  affairs  and  grappling 
witli  dilficulties. 

Now  this  kind  of  personal  influence  has  been 
exerted  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  an  extent,  and  for  a 
length  of  time  perfectly  marvellous,  in  view  of  the 
facts  that  His  life  on  earth  was  so  short,  that  the 
spliere  of  His  teaching  and  public  usefulness  was 
limited,  and  that  He  left  nothing  written  to  sustain 
His  power  over  His  followers.  Never  was  there  such 
an  influx  of  One  into  many,  lasting  throu;^h  centuries, 
and  travelling  out  into  all  nations. 

Great  objects  in  nature  project  tliemselves,  or  their 
emanations,  to  vast  distances.  See  how  the  great  orb 
which  we  call  the  sun  holds  lie  earth  as  in  its  grasp 
— illuminates,  warms,  fertilises.  It  is  the  centre  and 
source  of  every  kind  of  energy  which  men  put  forth. 
So*  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  is  the 
most  powerful  personality,  the  source  of  the  strongest 
moral  influenca  known  to  mankind.  He  mastered  and 
permeated  the  soul  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  others  of  that 
generation  who  liad  not  even  seen  Him  in  the  days  of 
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His  flesh,  as  thoroughly  as  He  liad  possessed  the  souls 
of  Simon  and  James  and  John,  His  companions  and 
friends.  And  so  they  made  Him  known  to  others. 
The  early  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  not  an  elucida- 
tion of  texts  of  Scripture,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was 
shown  to  the  Jews  that  Old  Testament  oracles  were 
fulfilled  in  Jesus  and  that  He  therefore  was  the 
Christ.  In  addressing  Gentiles,  it  was  useless  to 
refer  to  Scripture  which  had  for  them  no  interest  or 
authority ;  and  New  Testament  Scri])ture  was  not 
yet  written.  ]>ut  tlie  preachers  told  men  what  they 
knew  of  Jesus,  what  they  had  found  in  Him  as  a 
Saviour,  a  Master,  and  a  Friend,  whose  peace  tilled 
their  liearts,  wliose  wisdom  guided  their  way,  whos^e 
hand  defended  them,  whose  love  solaced  them,  and 
whose  very  life  suffused  their  lives.  He  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  And  men  believed, 
and  lo !  the  same  experience  became  theirs.  '  Jesus 
Christ  made  Himself  a  commanding  influence  in  their 
hearts  also,  made  everything  new  to  them,  and  raised 
them  out  of  and  above  themselves  into  a  sphere  of 
communion  with  God  and  things  eternal,  which, 
apart  from  Him,  the  loftiest  human  spirits  had  never 
reached. 

There  is  no  parallel  to  this  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. A  Man  of  sorrows,  wdio  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  and  was  actually  crucified,  has 
exerted  a  wider  and  more  blessed  influence  over 
men  than  any  other.  The  noble  army  of  martyrs 
praised  Him.  Resolute  men  have  borne  hardshi})s 
and  fronted  death  as  His  witnesses ;  and  tender 
women  have  endured  threatening  and  cruelty  for  His 
name.      Captives  and  slaves  have  felt  that  He  made 
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them  free  indeed.  Men  of  all  climes  and  races,  in 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  men  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and 
children  have  owned  His  spell.  Some  of  the  rich  and 
noble  have  cast  themselves  at  His  feet.  Many  of 
the  poor  and  wretched  have  found  in  Him  consola- 
tion and  content.  Princes  and  day-labourers,  recluse 
students  and  busy  artisans,  traders  and  farmers,  sol- 
diers in  the  camp  and  sailors  on  the  sea,  ploughmen 
in  the  field,  statesmen  in  the  senate  and  shepherds 
of  the  plain,  all  alike  have  felt  the  heavenly  charm, 
the  attraction  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  penetrating  rnd 
enthralling  influence. 

Yet,  so  far  as  w^e  liave  gone,  we  have  not  entered 
into  the  fulness  of  the  Apostle's  thought  or  given  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  which  he  gave  to  the 
Galatians.  We  must  rise  above  these  illustrations 
which  may  be  taken  from  the  present  or  the  posthum- 
ous influence  of  illustrious  men. 

There  is  by  faith  a  union  to  Christ  which  gl^es  to 
the  believer  not  only  forgiveness  of  sin  and  acceptance 
in  Him,  but  a  separation  from  sin  as  by  crucifixion 
with  Christ  and  a  transition  into  newness  of  life  with 
Him,  that,  having  died  unto  sin,  we  may  live  unto 
righteousness.  Now  it  is  of  this  new  life  that  He  is 
the  source,  the  support,  the  security,  and  the  joy. 
Christ  lives  in  us.  How  ?  By  the  power  of  His 
resurrection,  so  that  now  His  Spirit  enters  into  us, 
and  actuates  our  thoughts,  desires,  projects,  impulses, 
sympathies.  In  Eom.  viii.  9,  10,  you  will  find  that, 
to  have  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you,  to  have 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  to  have  Christ  in  you,  are 
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synonymous  and  convertible  expressions.  Therefore 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  He  communicates  to  His 
followers  is  not  the  influence  which,  as  a  good  and  holy 
man,  He  may  exert,  nor  is  it  the  human  spirit  which  He 
dismissed  on  the  Cross,  commending  it  to  His  Father's 
liands,  but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  descended  on  Him 
at  His  Baptism,  and  rested  on  Him  during  His  earthly 
life,  and  was  as  tlie  Spirit  of  holiness  efficient  in  PI  is 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  This  Spirit  is  imparted 
to  all  who  are  baptized  into  Christ ;  and  so  Christ  lives 
in  them,  or  as  John  the  Evangelist  puts  it,  God  dwells 
in  them  and  they  in  God. 

It  is  not  enough  to  think  of  a  Divine  salvation  or 
redemption  of  men.  There  is  a  Divine  possession  and 
inhabiting  of  men.  And  thus  it  comes  about.  On 
their  part  there  is  faith,  that  is,  a  looking  and  clinging 
to  Christ  as  set  before  them  in  the  Gospel.  So  our 
Apostle  told  the  Galatians  that  he  lived  by  the  faith 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  prayed  for  the  Ephesians  that 
Christ  might  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith.  It  is 
as  true  to-day  as  it  w^as  then.  When  we  believe  in 
Christ  crucified  and  raised  up  for  us,  lo !  He  is  with 
us,  takes  liold  of  us,  pervades  us.  His  Spirit  enters  into 
us,  and  suffuses  our  spirits  as  with  a  sweet  light  and 
love.  This  is  life  indeed,  sublime,  indestructible. 
Into  our  faculties  and  resolutions  flows  the  vitality 
of  our  risen  Lord.  He  is  more  than  the  support  and 
guide  of  life:  He  is  our  life,  life  for  evermore. 

Paul  did  not  count  for  mucli  in  the  eyes  of  Eoman 
society  :  a  Jewish  teacher  in  custody  of  a  soldier  await- 
ing his  trial !  Yet  he  was  really  on  a  far  higlier 
plane  of  being  than  the  emperor  who  was  to  try  him, 
or  any  of  the  patricians  in  their  palaces,  for  Jesus 
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Christ  lived  in  Paul.  There  was  no  glitter  in  his  sur- 
roundings, but  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  in  his 
heart. 

All  thinking  people  hold  that  nobility  lies  in 
character,  not  in  circumstances.  It  may  appear  in 
any  rank  or  station  wherei  you  find  gertleness  and 
integrity,  courage  and  sympathy,  patience  and  purity, 
kindness  and  truth.  So  every  moral  teacher  will  say. 
But  we  go  a  step  higher,  and  teach  that  the  noble 
type  of  human  life  is  at  its  noblest  when  actuated  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  pervaded  and  upheld  by  His 
abiding  Spirit.  Those  are  the  best  of  men,  the  saints, 
whom  Christ's  life  inspires,  His  light  illumines,  and 
His  love  constrains. 

Do  not  receive  this  as  a  doctrine  of  vain  and 
superstitious  piety.  Christ  so  dwells  in  all  genuine 
Christians,  although  He  does  not  put  forth  the  same 
spiritual  energy  in  all.  This  leads  to  the  most  prac- 
tical results-  It  defeats  temptation :  Christ  will  not 
share  the  human  heart  along  with  sin  indulged.  And 
it  sustains  the  efficiency  and  endurance  of  the  Chris- 
tian life ;  as  St.  Paid  puts  it,  "  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 

It  should  make  querulous,  Christians  ashamed  to 
read  of  the  sufferings  which  befell  the  great  Apostle, 
and  of  the  temper  in  whicli  he  bore  them.  Of  the  Jews 
five  times  received  lie  forty  stripes  save  one.  But 
Christ,  who  was  scourged  at  Jerusalem,  lived  in  him, 
and  helped  him  to  endure  the  lash.  Thrice  was  he 
beaten  witli  rods,  and  once  was  he  stoned ;  but  as 
Stephen,  to  whose  death  by  stoning  he  had  once  con- 
sented, was  comforted  by  the  Saviour,  so  also  was 
I'aul.       He   who   had  dragged  saints   to   prison  was 
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himself  cast  into  prison  as  a  Christian;  and  at  niitl- 
niglit,  in  the  dungeon  at  Philippi,  he  and  Silas  sang 
praises  to  God,  for  their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesns 
was  strong,  and  the  love  in  the  Spirit  made  them 
glad.  Thrice  he  sufl'ered  sliipwreck — a  day  and  a 
night  he  was  in  the  deep ;  but  his  faith  suffered  no 
shi2)wrcck.  After  a  singular  spiritual  ecstasy,  a 
trouble  came  on  liim  whicli  would  not  depart.  He 
calls  it  a  tliorn  or  stake  in  the  llesh.  But  while  tlie 
rougli  stake  tore  and  galled  the  tender  llesh,  the  grace 
of  Christ  rested  on  him,  and  he  was  none  the  worse, 
but  all  the  better.  AVhen  he  was  weak,  then  he  was 
stronii". 

At  last  the  hour  for  his  departure  came.  Tliey  led 
him  out  bevond  the  walls  of  liome  to  die.  He  must 
leave  the  brethren  whom  he  loved  and  the  Churches 
for  which  he  had  prayed  and  written  and  laboured  so 
ardently.  That  head  from  which  so  many  wise 
thoughts  and  words  had  come  must  be  laid  on  the 
block  and  struclv  oft'  by  a  lionian  executioner.  A  sad 
day  for  the  Churches,  but  one  that  brought  no  terrors 
to  the  Apostle.  A\'hat  though  Caesar  condemned  him  ^ 
The  King  of  kings  accepted  him.  What  if  the  swords- 
man should  kill  the  bodv.  He  had  no  more  that  he 
could  do.  No  weapon  ever  formed  and  wielded  by 
man  could  reach  the  inner  life  of  Paul.  And  he  who 
had  l)een  able  to  say  years  before,  "  To  me  to  live  is 
Christ,"  now  found  that  to  be  true  which  he  had 
written  in  hope,  "  and  to  die,  gain." 

Oh,  lov  indeed  for  all  the  dvini^  saints!  "Christ 
liveth  in  me;"  and  over  Him  death  has  no  power. 
He  said  at  Pcihany,  "I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the 
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life:  lie  tliiiL  belieselli   in  ^le,  Ihougli  he  were   dead, 

yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 

in  Me  shall  never  die"  (St.  John  xi.  25,  26). 

Would  you  lead  a  useful  life  ?      Would  you  die  th' 

death    which   is    great   gain  ?     IJeceive    Christ.     Let 

Him  live  in  you,  work  in  you,  rule  in  you.     The  new 

life  begins  with  regeneration.     You  must  be  born  again. 

You  must  be  united  to  Christ  in  the  power  of  His 

resurrection.     And  this  is  not  by  toil  or  effort  on  your 

part,  but  by  believing  the  Gospel,  and  so  admitting 

into  your  heart  the  Living  One  who  was  dead  but  is 

alive  for  evermore.     Admit  Him !      He  has  knocked 

at  your  door,  and  you  have  not  risen  up  to  open  it. 

He  has  called  and  vou  have  not  hearkened  to  His 

voice.      God    grant    it    may   not    be    too   late.      The 

Prince  of  life  still  waits,  still  knocks,  still  utters  His 

voice. 

"Yes,  llie  pierced  Land  still  kiiocketli, 
And,  beneath  the  crowned  hair 
Beam  the  patient  eyes  so  tender 
Of  thy  Saviouj',  waiting  there  1 " 
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^^ONE   THING r 

"He  inisworcd  and  said,  Wlietlicr  he  be  a  sinner  or  \v\  T  know  not: 
one  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." — John  i.\.  25. 

"  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after  ;  that 
I  may  dwell  in  tlie  Imnse  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold 
the  beanty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  incjuire  in  ]lis  temple." — Psalm  xxvii.  4  . 

"  Bi'ethren,  I  connt  not  myself  to  have  apprehended  :  but  this  one 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before." — Phil.  iii.  13. 

The  iirst  text  is  of  perception  and  cognition,  tlic 
second  of  liking  and  aspiration,  tlie  third  of  attain- 
ment and  advance.  Tlie  first  is  of  the  siglit  of  tlie 
eyes,  the  second  of  the  longing  of  the  heart,  the  third 
of  the  path  of  one's  feet. 

One  tiling  at  a  time  is  a  good  old  rule,  for  lack  of 
observing  which  many  lives  disa])point  and  fail.  There 
are  men  who  can  never  do  anything  with  their  might, 
becansc  they  Hy  from  one  object  to  another,  gaining 
nothing,  settling  nothing,  doing  justice  to  nothing. 
They  disperse  themselves  till  they  become  incurably 
desultory.  It  is  not  that  they  are  wicked  or  unprin- 
cipled, but  that  they  have  never  acquired  that  secret; 
of  success  which  lies  in  concentration  of  thouiiht  and 
effoi't  on  a  definite  object  worthy  of  pursuit  until  it  be 
attained. 
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Xu  doubt  there  are  very  busy  men  with  very  aetivc 
brains,  who  pass  so  swiftly  from  one  nuitter  to 
another  that  they  seem  to  tliemselves  and  to  others  to 
do  many  things  at  once.  Ihit  if  they  are  really 
efficient,  and  not  mere  fussy  nobodies,  they  know  how 
to  keep  one  single  object  in  view  in  the  midst  of  ever 
so  many  otliers  held  subordinate.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
thouL-ht  tliat  he  had  two  currents  of  ideas  ^oin^^  on  in 
his  mind  at  once.  And  he  says  in  liis  Journal,  lately 
published,  "  I  always  laugh  when  I  hear  people  say, 
*  Do  one  thin^r  at  once.'  I  have  done  a  dozen  thinijs 
at  once  all  my  life."  r)Ut  this  was  only  the  ap])arent 
simultaneousness  of  a  mind  very  full  and  fertile. 
Few  men  had  more  tlian  he  of  steady  application  to 
the  work  in  liand  till  it  was  accomplished. 

Concentration  of  thouglit  and  purpose  is  of  innnensc 
value  in  religion.  Let  it  l)e  remembered  tliat  a 
Christian  grows  in  grace  and  spiritual  knowledge  by 
observing  the  same  rules  which  lead  to  success  in 
other  directions.  Those  hazy  minds  that  cannot 
fasten  on  any  truth,  or  connnit  themselves  to  any 
decided  course,  are  (piite  as  unsatisfactory  in  reliijion 
as  in  other  pursuits  "We  liave  seen  too  many  of 
those  viewy,  fickle,  impressionable  people,  of  fluid 
rather  than  solid  minds,  who  evince  a  transient 
interest  in  many  things,  but  go  heart  and  soul  into 
nothinj^.  The  wisdom  wliich  thev  need  is  the 
straightforward  simplicity  of  one  thing  at  a  time, 
with  especial  reference  to  sacred  knowledge  and  cx- 
]  )erience. 

T.  So  Cod  bccrnn  tlie  orderin<^  of  the  world.  He 
said,  "  Let  light  be,"  and  light  was.     Let  the  opening 
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of  the  blind  man's  eves  sni^'i^'est  lliat  si)intiial 
eiilighteniiK'iit  with  which  all  i)ersonal  religion  must 
bei^in. 

The  rulers  of  tlie  Jews  tried  hard  to  entangle  the 
l)Cggar  at  Jerusalem  in  a  discussion.  Tliey  evinced 
no  joy  at  his  recovery  of  siglit,  but  cavilled  at  tlie 
alleged  fact  that  he  had  been  born  blind.  They  also 
insisted  that,  if  this  wonder  had  been  wrouglit,  the 
man  who  jierformed  it  must  be  a  sinner,  l)ecause  He 
had  done  it  on  the  Sabbiith.  The  beggar,  however, 
refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  discussion,  and  very 
wisely  rested  on  his  sound  lionest  l)it  of  fact, 
"  Wliether  lie  be  a  sinner  or  no,  1  know  not  :  one 
thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see  " 
(ver.  25).  The  cure  wliich  they  maintained  to  be  in- 
credible had  been  wrought  upon  him  ;  he  knew  it,  and 
could  not  be  mistaken.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  saw  his  fellow-men.  He  saw  tlie  persons  wlio  told 
him  that  such  a  thing  could  not  be.  1'hey  might 
allege  wliat  tliey  thought  proper  against  Jesus  on  their 
own  responsibility;  but  they  could  not  dislodge  him 
from  his  stronghold  of  personal  conviction.  "He  puu 
clay  on  mine  eyes,  and  I  washed,  and  do  see." 

You  or  I  may  or  may  not  be  compelled  to  engage  in 
controversy  about  the  possibility  of  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment in  the  things  of  C}od  ;  but  the  chief  point  is  that 
we  know  the  fact  in  ourselves.  We  see,  and  are  sure 
that  w^e  see,  what  at  one  time  w^e  could  not  see — the 
heinousiiess  of  sin,  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  the 
force  of  truth,  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Let  who  will 
allege  that  the  thing  is  impossible,  you  cannot  be 
moved  if  this  one  thing  you  know,  that  the  eyes  of 
your  own  understanding  and  heart  have  been  opened. 
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so  lliat  to  your  inward  vision  all  iliinL^s  arc  made 
new. 

Some  one  lias  said  that  a  man  of  one  idea  is 
dangerons.  rerha])S  he  is,  but  at  all  events  he  is  not 
insignificant.  ]Ie  cannot  be.  A  man  counts  for  some- 
thing— cannot  fail  to  make  some  impression — wlien  he 
is  possessed  of  even  one  strong  and  true  idea,  or  better, 
when  one  sucli  idea  has  possession  of  liim.  I  hit  we 
are  not  here  to  talk  of  an  idea.  We  assert  the 
advantage  of  having  one  decisive  fact  in  your  soul  of 
which  you  are  sure.  It  gives  definiteness  to  your 
expression  and  force  to  your  testimony.  At  that 
point  you  are  invincible.  It  was  so  that  our  poor  man 
l)anied  the  rulers  and  Pharisees  in  Jerusalem;  and  it 
is  so  that  any  poor  man  here  who  has  passed  from 
spiritual  blindness  to  spiritual  vision  can,  on  this  one 
thing  which  he  knows,  bailie  all  the  disputers  of  the 
world  and  put  the  gainsayers  to  silence. 

But  adhere  to  the  one  thing  which  you  know,  and 
do  not  append  to  it  conjectures  or  inferences  of  which 
you  cannot  be  so  sure.  One  can  easily  illustrate  this 
danger.  Suppose  that  the  beggar  whom  the  Jewish 
rulers  so  sharply  interrogated  had  added  to  his  sIk  rt 
statement  of  fact  a  general  inference,  to  the  effect  tliat 
it  was  the  rule  and  custom  with  the  Healer  from 
Galilee  to  put  clay  on  the  eyes  of  blind  men,  and  thus 
to  open  them.  Had  he  said  so,  and  stepped  beyond 
the  one  thing  that  he  knew,  he  could  and  would  have 
been  refuted.  For  there  was  no  such  rule.  Jesus 
Christ  gave  sight  to  the  blind  in  various  ways  :  to 
some  with  a  word,  some  with  a  touch  and  a  word ; 
to  some  with  an  application  of  clay,  come  without ;  to 
some  on  the  instant,  to  others  after  the  obedience  to  a 
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connnaiul,  us  in  the  case  before  us,  when  tlie  Wind 
man  gioped  liis  way  down  the  steep  to  the  i)nol  of 
Siloani,  and  when  he  had  washed  there,  returned  to 
the  city  "  seeing."  Tn  like  manner  docs  Ife  bestow 
spiritual  enlightenment  in  divers  ways.  Therefore 
wlien  you  speak  of  it,  lay  the  stress,  not  on  the 
method  whieli  is  variable,  but  on  the  l)lessed  faet,  if 
fact  it  be  in  you,  that  whereas  you  were  blind,  now 
you  see,  aiul  that  you  owe  tlie  opening  of  your  eycvs  to 
who  is  called  Jesus. 
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II.  How  does  the  second  text  follow  the  first  ?  i\s 
feeling  follows  perception.  He  who  wa-ote  the  27th 
Tsalni  had  had  his  eyes  opened.  He  begins  the  poem 
with  the  words,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light."  ]fe  wishes 
for  more  and  more  of  that  light,  that  he  may  see 
more  clearly.  He  concentrates  his  wishes  in  one 
strong  desire  for  the  presence  of  his  God  :  "  that  I 
may  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord ! "  It  is  tlie  same 
If^nging  of  soul  which  we  express  in  the  hynui, 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

I  take  the  Tsalm  to  be  tlie  voice  of  King  David. 
Now  he  was  no  dreamy  sentimentalist,  but  a  man  of 
affairs,  prompt  in  action,  and  when  occasion  arose,  a 
strenuous  man  of  war.  But  he  delighted  not  in  war. 
His  predominant  wish,  through  all  his  years,  was  to 
commune  witli  (.}od  and  give  free  scope  to  his  devout 
spirit  in  the  sanctuary.  His  ntmost  conce})tion  of 
happiness  was  to  "  dwell  in  the  house  of  tlie  Lord  for 
ever." 

liemember  One  far  greater  than  David,  his  Son 
aiul  his  Lord.  Jesus  Christ  showed  a  deep  horror 
of  soul  at  being  forsaken  of  God  upon  the  Cross.     He 
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held  it  to  bo  Ilihi  cliicf  joy  to  Imve  tlie  Father  iilways 
with  Jliiii,  to  1)0  so  iieiir  to  liiiii  day  l)y  day  an  to 
spoak  J  lis  words  and  do  ]Iis  works.  So  should  all 
Christian  souls  thirst  for  God,  and  sook  to  dwoU  day 
and  ni<,dit  in  ]lis  ])aviiion.  It  is  thoro  that  devout 
spirits  breathe  freely,  and  find  it  joy  iiuUiod  to  behold 
His  goodness  and  His  beauty,  being  enriehed  with 
His  favour  and  enveloped  in  His  love. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  fleshly  mind  which  is 
enmity  against  (Jod.  Very  din'erent  is  the  disobedient 
heart  wliieh  tries  to  hide  fnjm  His  presence  among 
Jlis  own  gifts,  the  very  trees  of  the  garden  which  JIci 
planted.  They  who  have  a  spiritual  mind  and  an 
obedient  heart  seek  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  Him 
who  is  their  light  and  salvation.  And  this  is  not 
a  mere  occasional  wave  of  feeling  which  conies  across 
them  when  the  soft  south  wind  of  gracious  suggestion 
blows.  It  is  a  well-sustained  desire.  This  one  thing 
they  pray  for,  and  this  they  seek  after. 

Jt  may  well  be  so,  for  this  carries  witii  it  or  draws 
after  it  everything  that  a  good  man  need  wish  foi*. 
It  is  by  such  communion  with  Gotl  that  he  become? 
godly.  It  is  by  looking  to  Christ  that  he  becomes 
Christlike.  By  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord  he  is 
changed  into  the  same  image.  By  meditating  in  the 
sanctuary  he  becomes  patient  and  hopeful.  By  staying 
his  mind  on  the  Saviour  evermore,  he  gains  security 
and  strength. 

II r.  How  does  our  third  text  follow  the  second  ^ 
As  action  follows  desire.  The  three  are  in  a  chain. 
In  the  first,  see  a  man  standing  and  testifying  to  the 
Healer  who  has  opened  his  eyes ;  in  tlie  second,  see 
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liini  on  Ills  knees  pouriiii;  out  liis  dosiiv  towards  tlu» 
J.ord,  wIkj  has  li<^htc'ned  Ins  darkn(3ss;  in  tlie  third,  sci; 
liini  walivinj^  or  rnnnin^^'  in  the  way  of  olxidience. 
And  in  the  third,  as  in  the  lirst  anil  in  the  second,  all 
is  snnnned  up  in  "  one  thing." 

Fifty  things  may  claim  attention,  but  there  is  an 
object  which,  amidst  and  above  them  all,  the  Christian 
man  must  hold  paramount.  It  is  the  accomplishment 
of  the  race  set  before  him,  the  attainment  of  goodness, 
righteousness,  and  truth. 

In  this  time — indeed,  in  all  times — it  is  needful 
and  ])roiitaljle  to  keep  before  the  mincv  St.  Taid's 
illustration  of  the  Christian  life  as  a  lace  for  a 
heavenly  crown.  Evangelical  teaching  has  always 
included  this;  but  ill-trained  and  ill-balanced  preachers 
have  been  afraid  to  mention  any  human  effort  in 
religion,  lest  they  should  feed  self-righteousness.  So 
men  hear  that  all  that  is  needful  has  been  done  for 
them  by  Christ;  and  they  infer  that  they  have  oidy  to 
believe  this  and  then  shout  "llallelujah  !"  Now  it  is 
true  that  the  work  which  Cod  gave  to  His  Christ  to  be 
accomplished  on  our  behalf  is  finished.  'J'rue  also  that 
by  grace  through  faith  we  are  saved.  True  also  that 
one  may  be  rapidly  converted,  and  brought  into  a 
state  of  salvation.  Far  from  f[uestioning  this,  I 
believe  that  a  rapid  conversion  is  more  Scriptural,  and 
in  itself  more  reasonable  than  a  lingering  dawdling 
conversion.  But  let  those  who  are  converted,  whether 
slowly  or  quickly,  be  taught  that  they  are  only  con- 
verted or  turned  to  God,  and  that  thenceforth  the 
serious  obligations  of  a  Christian  life  lie  upon  them. 
They  have  to  form  new  habits,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  suddenly.     They  must  pursue  a  new  course,  walk 
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worthy  of  tlie  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  run  in  tlie  way 
of  His  connuanilnients,  learn  to  do  well. 

If  ever  a  man  on  this  earth  knew  the  grace  of  God 
in  truth,  the  grace  which  brings  salvation,  it  was  Paul 
of  Tarsus ;  and  it  is  he  who,  both  by  example  and  by 
written  exliortation,  lays  emphasis  on  tlie  obligation  of 
the  Christian  race,  and  shows  the  need  of  concentrating 
the  mind  upon  it  and  doing  this  one  thing — pursuing 
on  and  on  and  on,  and  onward  to  the  goal. 

Alas  !  how  rare  this  intentness  !  1  see  everywhere 
the  professing  Christians,  but  where  are  the  running 
Christians  ?  The  Church  of  God  in  the  land  is 
hindered,  not  so  much  by  hypocrites  within  or  ad- 
versaries without,  as  by  languid  ineffective  otticers 
and  members.  They  mean  well  enougli,  but  in  a 
feel)le  uncertain  way.  'ihey  seem  to  have  no  idea  of 
self-denial.  The  loins  of  their  minds  are  ungirt.  They 
do  not  aim  at  any  definite  tiling  in  religion.  So 
the  Churches  have  a  faint  life  and  a  restricted 
influence,  because  half-full  of  vague,  semi-worldly, 
irresolute,  unenterprising,  unprogre.s.sive,  almost  use- 
less Christians. 

For  the  way  in  which  we  have  tried  to  speak  to 
you,  we  claim  some  support  from  the  teaching  method 
of  our  Lord.  With  what  point  He  spoke  of  "  one 
thing !  "  Take  two  instances,  one  of  a  young  man,  the 
oth(  r  of  a  young  woman. 

I.  A  young  man  came  to  Him  with  an  inquiry 
about  eternal  life.  The  Lord  at  once  tried  him  on  the 
point  of  obedience,  and  he  answered  without  hesitation 
that  he  had  kept  the  commandments  from  his  j^outh 
up.   Wonderful  young  man!    What  a  moral  character  1 
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and  at  the  same  time  rich  !  No  doubt  tlie  disciples 
were  charmed  with  the  prospect  of  such  an  accession 
to  their  company  and  anxious  that  his  way  should  l)e 
made  easy.  In  almost  any  Church,  a  young  man  of 
good  character  and  great  possessions  will  find  an  easy 
examination  and  a  ready  welcome.  The  Lord  said  to 
him,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest ! "  Perhaps  the  disciples 
and  he  himself  thought  this  to  be  full  of  promise. 
Surely  he  could  get  over  one  deficiency.  lUit  lo  !  the 
tiling  required  was  the  disengagement  of  his  al'lections 
from  treasures  on  the  earth.  "  Go  thy  war,  sell  what- 
soever  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  jioor,  and  thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  heaven :  and  come,  take  up  thy  cross, 
and  follow  Me"  (Mark  x.  21).  The  condition  was 
virtually  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  fishermen  had 
been  received,  for  they  left  their  boats  and  nets ;  and 
the  tax-gatherer,  Matthew,  left  his  lucrative  post  in 
the  inland  revenue  to  follow  the  Xazarene.  It  had  a 
hard  sound  when  proposed  to  the  rich  young  man  ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  break  down  his  self-confidence, 
and  show  liim  that  earthly  things  had  more  value  for 
him  than  that  everlasting  life  which  ho  professed  such 
eagerness  to  inherit.  The  word  about  the  "  one  thing  " 
touched  him  like  Ithuriel's  spear  in  Taradise,  jind 
brouu'ht  the  real  man  to  view  : 
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"  lip  lie  stcai'tp, 
Discovered  and  surprised." 

Farewell,  O  Prophet  of  Galilee !  Farewell  Christ- 
life  !  "  He  went  away  sorrowful :  for  he  had  great 
possessions." 

2.    Two   sisters    lived   in   the   village    that    nestles 
below  the  IMount  of  Olives — Bethany.     On  a  certain 
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day  Jesus  Christ  entered  their  house,  and  sat  down. 
One  of  them  made  a  hospitable  stir  to  entertain  IJim; 
the  other  sat  quietly  at  His  feet  to  listen.  So  far 
well.  But  Martha  was  one  of  those  people  who  think 
that  nothing  is  done  unless  in  their  manner.  Slie 
regarded  her  sister  as  idle,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
she  should  be  bidden  rise  up  and  help  her.  Then  the 
Lord  noticed  Martlia's  anxiety  about  many  things. 
"  But  one  thing  is  needful."  The  essence  of  human 
welfare  lies  not  in  the  many  thinf^o  over  which  the 
mind  may  spread  its  solicitude,  but  in  one  thing, 
central,  indispensable — a  heart  that  rests,  as  Clary's 
rested,  on  the  Son  of  God.  That  Jesus  Christ  knew 
this  so  well,  caught  the  ultimate  secret  of  all  souls, 
and  uttered  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  one  short 
compact  phrase,  which  has  become  familiar  as  a  house- 
hold word,  shows  Him  to  be  the  greatest  seer  and  sage 
in  history.  But  more.  That  He  can  not  only  point 
out  the  universal  want,  but  also  supply  it  in  and  from 
Himself,  sliows  Him  to  be  hioher  than  seer  or  sac^e, 
the  Divine  All-sufticient  Saviour. 

If  any  of  you  are  strangers  to  Christ,  it  is  due  in 
all  likelihood  to  "  one  thing."  Many  obstacles  may 
have  appeared  to  hinder  you  ;  but  the  fatal  obstruction 
is  at  one  point,  one  secret  sin,  or  one  proud  imagina- 
tion. Search  and  see.  Tliere  may  be  many  cobwebs 
woven  across  the  closed  door  of  the  heart ;  but  draw 
the  bolt,  and  everything  else  will  give  way.  Draw 
the  bolt,  and  the  Lord  who  is  knocking  at  the  door 
will  enter. 

And  if  He  come  in,  what  shall  we  have  ?  "  ( )ne 
thing " :  but  i*";  is  everything.  It  is  the  good  part 
which  shall  not  be  taken  awav,  the  enduring  treasure 
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winch  will  never  waste  away.  It  is  unsearchable 
riches  unspotted  righteousness,  unfaltering  ,,eace 
inispeakable  joy.  One  thing-always  one'  thin": 
One  pearl  of  great  price.  Sell  all  that  yon  have  and 
buy  that  pearl.  ^       ""^t,  anu 
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"  ]']vcn  tlio  youths  shall  faint  and  bu  weary,  and  the  yoniij,'  men 
shall  utterly  fail :  but  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength  ;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  ;  they  shall  run, 
and  not  be  weary  ;    and  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint." — IsA.   xl. 

30,  31- 

There  is  a  natural  life  and  there  is  a  spiritual  life. 
The  one  is  temporal,  the  other  eternal.  Each  has  its 
proper  birth,  nurture,  food,  exercise,  discipline,  and 
growth.  Tliere  are  many  and  most  instructive  ana- 
logies between  them.  But  there  is  contrast  too,  and 
tlie  contrast  is  marked  in  our  text.  To  the  strengtii 
of  the  natural  life  there  is  a  Ihuit  soon  reached.  To 
.the  capacity  of  the  spiritual  life,  wliich  leans  on  God, 
such  a  limit  is  unknown. 

What  is  called  in  the  world  longevity  is,  after  all, 
of  very  brief  duration,  and  even  this  is  reached  by 
few ;  the  many  have  their  lives  shortened  by  here- 
ditary disease,  by  epidemic  plagues,  or  by  persistent 
imprudence  and  excess.  But  take  the  finest  and  best 
jireserved  constitution,  and  it  is  scarcely  como  to  its 
full  strength  before  it  begins  to  decay.  Even  in  youth 
there  is  a  measure  beyond  which  you  cannot  with 
impunity  push  or  strain  tlie  vital  energies.  Youths 
faint  and  are  weary.      The  choice  ones,  the  iiower  of 
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lie  youlli,  ''grow  weak,  grow  weak"     IihIcl'cI,  a    reat     Q  1.  ^o/r^ 
many  lives  are  cut  off  by  some  over-exertion  in  youth,  ;  / 
involving  a  permanent  injury  which  no  after  care  can 
remedy. 

But  there  is  a  life  that  triumphs  over  decay,  for 
its  springs  are  in  God.  It  is  life  in  the  Spirit,  the 
result  of  regeneration.  As  years  roll  on,  they  bring  no 
wrinkles  to  the  soul  or  coldness  to  the  heart  of  those 
who  live  in  God.  Though  this  life  were  a  thousand 
years  old,  it  would  keep  the  bloom  of  youth.  "  The 
righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree :  he  shall 
grow  lilie  a  cedar  in  Lebanon"  (l*s.  xcii.  12). 

It  is  of  this  inner  life  we  are  especially  to  speak  ; 
not  of  the  first  reception  of  it — for  we  suppose  its  exist- 
ence— nor  of  its  hindrances  and  depressions  througli 
unbelief,  but  of  spiritual  life  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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I.  The  secret  of  its  sustained  vigour. 

"  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength."  The  strength  of  the  life  is  not  in  num, 
else  he  would  soon  squander  it.  It  is  in  the  Ever- 
lasting God,  who  faints  not  nor  is  wearv.  And  He 
imparts  it  to  those  who  wait  on  Him  as  the  CJod  of 
their  life,  and  wait  for  Him  to  know  and  do  His  will. 
Theirs  is  the  habit  of  soul  whicli  finds  so  much  ex- 
pression in  the  I'salms — "liest  in  the  Lord  and  wait 
patiently  for  Him."  "  I  wait  for  the  Lord ;  my  soul 
doth  wait,  and  in  His  word  do  I  hope."  And  this, 
too,  is  the  New  Testament  piety  according  to  the 
clearer  liglit  and  more  abundant  spiritual  guidance 
characteristic  of  this  dispensation.  It  is  the  state 
and  habit  of  the  soul  given  to  prayer  and  patience 
— the  prayer  of  faith  oud  the  patience  of  hope. 
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In  tliis  is  the  secret  of  spiritual  strength.  Thi'oiij^fli 
unseen  channels  Hows  into  men  the  life  divine,  the 
quickening  Spirit.  Have  you  not  seen  a  man  of 
strong  natural  character  enslaved  by  sins,  and  a  man 
of  comparatively  feeble  constitution  and  will  resist 
sin,  and  even  rebuke  it  openly,  abandon  evil  courses, 
and  become  a  steadfast,  high  -  principled  Christian 
citizen,  perhaps  a  pillar  in  the  Clnirch  of  (Jod  ?  What 
has  made  the  difference  ?  The  first  was  self-confident, 
{ind  fell ;  the  second  was  confident  in  (}od  only,  and 
rose.  The  first  demonstrated  that  sin  is  too  strong 
for  any  power  of  resistance  that  lies  in  tlie  natural 
conscience  or  in  self-respect.  The  second  reveals 
that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  feeble  may  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  devil  and  overcome  the  world  l)y 
faith. 

"  Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward 
man  is  renewed  tlay  by  day."  Grace  triumphs  in  the 
contest  between  the  soul's  constancy  and  the  body's 
decay.  Nay,  grace  uses  the  enfeebling  of  the  outward 
man  to  further  the  inw^ard  man  s  strength  ;  and,  in 
ways  liard  to  fiesh  and  blood,  confirms  faith,  conveys 
comfort,  and  stirs  devout  affection. 

There  are  special  seasons  of  spiritual  discipline  and 
acquisition,  marked  and  memorable  days  of  duty  or 
trial,  for  which  marked  and  memorable  supplies  of 
strength  are  given.  Tlie  day  on  which  a  youtli,  purely 
and  modestly  nurtured,  hears  among  others  of  his  own 
age  filthy  conversation,  or  is  urged  by  tliem  to  share 
their  riot  and  excess,  and  in  which  he  has  resolution 
enough  to  brave  their  ridicule  and  rebuke  their  vice 
and  leave  their  company,  is  an  era  for  tlie  inner  life, 
and  one  for  and  in  which  special  grace  is  imparted  l)y 
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Him  wlio  is  tlio  guide  of  our  youth.  The  time  when 
a  poor  man  sees  a  career  of  j>rospority  presented  to 
him,  provided  he  will  trample  on  his  conscience  and 
wink  at  some  injustice,  and  in  which  he  cahnly  turns 
away  from  the  lure,  and  prefers  his  poverty  with  trutli 
to  riclies  with  dishonour  and  deceit,  is  an  era  also  ;  and 
for  such  a  time  he  who  waits  on  CJod  gets  strength 
sufficient.  'Jlie  sad  year  in  which  you,  ()  tender 
woman  !  nursed  your  child  or  your  husbaiid,  and  sat 
up  many  a  long  night  alone  aud  prayed  and  feared, 
and  hoped  and  feared  again,  and  saw  the  life  ebbing 
away,  and  could  not  stay  it,  and  felt  the  dim  convic- 
tion at  your  heart,  and  could  not  fight  against  it  any 
more,  that  he  would  die — yes,  and  you  saw  him  die, 
and  through  it  all  were  calm  yourself,  and  quiet,  and 
self-possessed,  so  tliat  others  marvelled,  and  you  your- 
self marvelled  at  the  stillness  of  your  spirit :  that  sad 
time  was  one  to  be  ever  memorable  in  your  life  ;  and 
because  it  was  a  time  of  spiritual  exigency,  tlie  Lord 
gave  to  you  for  it  and  in  it  sui)plies  of  special 
strength. 

But  the  power  in  our  text  is  not  for  groat  occasions 
only  ;  it  is  for  every  clay.  Thus  shall  it  be  with  those 
who  wait  upon  the  Lord  day  by  day.  They  shall  have 
the  strength  which  is  daily  exhausted,  also  daily 
restored.  It  is  impossible  that  every  day  can  be 
remarkable,  but  eacli  day  applies  its  own  tests  to  the 
Christian.  There  is  a  labour  to  perforin,  a  temptation 
to  overcome,  a  trial  to  endure,  a  self-denial  to  practise, 
or  a  lesson  to  acquire.  And  God's  help  conies  to  us  on 
this  principle,  "As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  mistaken  to  hold  that  Providence 
is   more   kind  or  o-race  more  divine  on  cfreat  and  rare 
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occasions  tlian  in  tlio  dailv  course  of  life.  To  a  re- 
flective  mind  the  daily  order  of  this  world  is  far  more 
impressive  than  any  miracle  or  prodigy  ;  and  the  usual 
exhibits  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  more  than 
the  unusual.  So  it  is  with  tliis  dailv  maintenance  of 
life  in  the  regenerate.  This  "  holding  the  soul  in  life  " 
is  really  a  greater  thing  than  any  exceptional  and  extra- 
ordinary blessing  which  they  may  at  long  intervals 
receive.  This  is  the  perpetual  prodigy  :  "  They  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength." 


II.   The  manifestation  of  the  vii2rour  of  that  inner 

a 

life  under  three  figures  of  speech. 

I.  "  They  shall  stretch  the  pinion  like  the  eagle." 
We  are  not  to  force  the  figure,  and  find  in  a  bird  of 
prey  the  illustration  of  a  Christian  mind.  The  one 
point  to  be  considered  is  the  strength  of  the  eagle's 
wing,  and  this  was  spoken  of  by  God  Himself  as  a 
figure  of  the  power  with  which  He  raised  His  people 
ont  of  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  conducted  them  to 
Horeb  :  "I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought 
you  unto  IMyself "  (Exod.  xix.  4). 

There  are  some  professing  Christians  who  seem  to 
have  no  wings,  or  to  have  had  their  wings  clipped  by 
discouraging  doctrine,  so  that  they  are  timid  and  servile 
in  spirit,  and  go  about  with  their  eyes  on  the  ground 
picking  up  their  food.  Others  have  wings,  but  they 
seem  no  better  than  wings  of  a  titmouse  or  a  sparrow. 
They  are  so  trifling,  doubtful,  and  uncertain — now 
here,  now  there,  as  fancy  seizes  them.  We  know^  that 
(^od  takes  care  of  sparrows  ;  but  He  would  not  have  His 
children  like  unto  them. 

In  a  time  of  trouble,  David  said,  "Oh,  that  I  had 
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wiiiffs  like  a  dove  !  for  tlien  would  I  II v  awav,  and  bo 
at  rest.  Lo,  then  would  I  wander  far  off,  and  remain 
in  the  wilderness  "  (Ps.  Iv.  6,  7).  But  the  Lord  gives 
not  wings  of  a  dove  wherewith  to  escape,  so  much  as 
wings  of  an  eagle  wherewith  to  smite  the  air  and  soar 
above.  lie  will  not,  indeed,  have  His  people  mount 
up  in  vain  conceits,  or  irreverent  curiosity,  or  with 
a  heart  that  is  hancrhtv  to  deal  in  matters  too  hie^h 
for  us.  But  He  will  have  them,  while  cherishing  a 
lowly  temper  of  mind,  as  conscious  of  a  thousand 
faults,  at  the  same  time  to  soar  in  heavenly  desires 
and  affections. 

There  are  no  feathers  of  the  carnal  mind  that  can 
raise  to  the  study  of  God,  or  to  any  sustained  delight 
in  His  character  or  word.  For  this  w^e  need  the  eagle 
pinions  of  the  spiritual  mind  ;  and  the  power  to  stretch 
and  move  those  pinions,  and  seek  the  things  above,  is 
efiven  to  those  who  w^ait  for  the  Lord.  When  vou 
are  alive  unto  God,  we  know  that  vou  have  cast  vour 
old  feathers  and  left  your  old  nest.  You  h;ive  new 
wings  of  faith  and  love,  a  new  nest  high  up  in  the 
"  munitions  of  rocks  ;  "  and  vou  will  mount,  not  as  bv 
constraint,  but  because  it  is  vour  new^  nature  to  rise 
towards  heaven. 

2.  "  They  shall  run  and  not  be  weary/'  The  words 
Christian  course,  Christian  race,  are  familiar.  David 
has  this  thought  in  Ts.  cxix.  32  ;  and  it  is  frequent 
with  St.  Paul  (i  Cur.  ix.  24-27  ;  Heb.  xii.  1,2).  The 
race  denotes  progress  in  knowledge  and  holiness,  and 
so  in  happiness  and  usefulness ;  and  it  requires  the 
training  of  self-denial,  the  laying  aside  of  weights  and 
besetting  sins,  with  a  persistence  of  purpose,  a  steadi- 
ness of  Christian  principle,  to  continue  to   the  end. 
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One  may  coiniuit  himself  to  tlie  ChrisLian  race,  and 
set  out  at  high  speed  and  be<^iii  to  do  many  things 
gladly,  and  even  put  older  Christians  to  tlie  })lusli  by 
the  freshness  of  his  zeal.  Dut  lo !  he  is  entangled  in 
a  snare,  or  diverted  into  some  bye-path,  or  he  wearies 
of  so  long  a  course,  because  his  ephemeral  impulse  is 
spent.  Indeed,  there  is  no  one  who  can  run  and  not 
be  weary,  unless  he  has  liis  strength  renewed  as  it  is 
exhausted  ;  and  this  is  not  according  to  nature,  this  is 
the  promise  of  grace.  The  secret  of  continuance  in 
the  race  is  waiting  on  tlie  Lord,  looking  unto  desus. 

Gideon  picked  liis  three  liundred  men ;  and  in  his 
energetic  pursuit  of  the  tlying  Midianites,  he  came  to 
Jordan  and  passed  over,  he  and  tlie  three  hundred 
men  that  were  with  him,  "  faint,  yet  pursuing."  The 
youths  fainted  and  were  weaiy,  and  their  leader  had 
to  ask  the  men  of  Succoth  and  of  Penuel  to  give  them 
loaves  of  bread  to  renew  tlieir  strength.  But  our 
Leader  and  Commander  has  all  fulness  in  Himself  for 
us.  LTe  is  our  bread  of  life,  our  strength  and  shield. 
Nature  faints,  Init  grace  revives ;  and  they  wdio  follow 
Jesus  have  such  life  and  consolation  in  Him,  tliat  tliev 
run  and  are  not  weary. 

3.  "  They  shall  walk  and  not  faint."  It  seems  an 
anti-climax — fly,  run,  walk  ;  but  more  closely  exa- 
mined, it  is  a  more  and  more  thorough  manifestation 
of  spiritual  vigour.  It  is  well  to  soar  on  eagle's 
wiiiijjs  in  devout  thouG^ht  and  meditation.  It  is  better, 
as  a  test  of  Cliristian  life,  to  run  on  unwearied  feet, 
pursuing  with  alacrity  the  race  of  Christian  attain- 
ment set  before  us.  lUit  the  best  of  all,  the  greatest 
of  all  proofs,  must  be  found  in  a  man's  steady  daily 
walk.      Tell  me  how  a  man  prays  nv  praises  ;  tell  me 
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liow  ho  ouliuiis  ill  cngeriiess  of  ]>icty  all  lii.s  fellows  ; 
but  tell  me  must  of  all  how  he  'tcalks  in  common  life, 
how  he  hears  and  conduets  himself  from  day  to  day. 

There  is  mention  in  the  llihle  of  a  man  who  pleased 
Cfod  for  three  hundred  years,  and  of  whom  no  evil 
whatever  is  recorded.  Mark  in  what  emphatie  terms 
lloiy  Writ  deseriljes  his  career — "And  Knoeh  walked 
with  Clod."  So  ought  we  to  walk  and  to  i)lease  God. 
Are  you  in  family  life  ?  Tliat  need  be  no  hindrance  to 
your  piety.  "  Enoch  walked  witli  God  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters."  Are  you  in  the  flower  of  your  youth, 
and  do  you  think  it  too  soon  to  begin  the  walk  with 
God,  too  much  to  be  religious  for  your  whole  life, 
enough  to  get  it  in  good  time  before  you  die  ?  x\way 
with  these  mischievous  thoughts  !  Keligion  is  not  a 
mere  thing  to  die  with,  a  talisman  against  perdition  ; 
it  is  the  duty,  solace,  and  ornament  of  life.  ]f  ycui 
have  many  years  before  you,  so  much  the  better  ;  if  you 
had  three  hundred  years  before  you,  Enoch  tells  you  to 
begin  at  once  to  walk  with  CJod.  Walk  in  the  truth, 
walk  in  the  light,  walk  in  love,  walk  in  good  works, 
walk  in  the  Spirit.  As  ye  have  received  the  Lord,  so 
walk  in  Him.  It  is  no  drud^-ery,  but  the  noblest 
exercise  in  which  the  powers  of  the  human  soul  can 
be  employed.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  way  is  hard 
to  iiesh  ami  blood.  The  walk  is  up  steep  ascents,  or 
over  dreary  wastes :  all  well,  if  it  is  a  w^alk  with  God 
there.  The  waiter  on  the  Lord  has  his  strength 
renewed ;  therefore  he  walks,  and  does  not  faint. 

"  Oh  for  a  closer  -walk  Avitli  Gud, 
A  calm  and  heavenly,  frame, 
A  light  to  sliinc  upon  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb  I  " 
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Tt  is  a  vc'iv  itlLvisuut  dutv  this,  to  tull  Clod's 
chilclren  \vliure  their  strength  lies,  aiul  to  admonish 
and  exhort  and  comfort.  lUit  we  must  speak  to 
olliers  also — others  wlio  have  no  reconciliation  to  God, 
faith  in  God,  harmony  with  God.  Your  outward  man 
l)erishes.  Time  passes,  health  i'ails,  life  el)l)s  away, 
and  there  is  no  spiritutd  or  eternal  life  in  yuu.  ^I'he 
outward  man  ])erishes,  and  the  inward  man  perishes 
too!  What  will  you  do  when  your  heart  faints,  and 
mere  buoyancy  of  spirit  can  no  longer  brace  you  up 
amidst  the  woes  of  life  and  thickening  fears  of  death 
and  judgment  ?  What  will  you  do — what  will  you 
do? 

If  you  consider  the  matter,  you  will  be  ready  to-day 
with  your  question  : — "  Men  and  bretiiren,  what  shall 
we  do  ?  How  can  we  do  anything  who  have  no 
strength  in  us  ? "  Hearken :  "  When  we  were  yet 
without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the 
ungodly "  (Rom.  v.  6).  Your  first  and  urgent  duty 
is  not  to  fly  or  run  or  even  walk,  but  to  cast  yourself 
down  beneath  the  cros?-.,  repent,  believe,  and  live.  Do 
not  make  it  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  your  coming, 
that  you  must  get  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That 
is  not  a  difficulty,  but  an  encouragement  and  a  facility. 
It  is  the  office  and  the  r  ^  ire  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  lead  sinners  to  the  ^'  and  then  lead  redeemed 

sinners  to  the  crown. 


"  Just  as  thou  art,  without  one  trace 
Of  love  or  joy  or  inward  grace 
Or  nieetness  for  tlie  heavenly  place, 

O  guilty  sinner,  come  1 " 


VII. 

/;r  LITTLE  AXD  LITTLE. 

"  Here  a  little,  jiud  there  a  little. "—  IsA.  xxviii.  lo,  13. 

TiiESK  wove  words  of  iiioekery.      I'he  wicked  priests 

and  prophets,  over  tlieir  cups  of  wine  and  strong  drink, 

found  fault  witli  the  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  bv 

Isaiah.      It    was,    tliey    said,    full    of    commonplace 

repetition — 

Tiav-lii-tiiiv,  tr;iv-l;i-tr;iv  ; 
Kav-hi-kav,  kuv-la-kav  ; 
Zcir  sluun,  ziiir  sliaiii. 
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The  prophet  retorted  upon  them  their  own  language. 
Yes,  this  monotony  should  continue ;  and  if  they 
refused  the  word  thus  repeated  to  them,  they  would 
stumble  backward  and  be  broken  and  snared  and  taken. 
But  such  as  received  its  teaching  should  have  rest  and 
refreshment  in  the  Lord. 

AVe  also  take  up  the  word  of  the  mockers,  and 
think  it  important  to  mark  God's  use  of  repetition  in 
teaching  His  will  to  men.  The  revelation  whic  1  He 
gave  in  old  times  was  conducted  with  marvellous 
patience  and  consideration.  It  was  not  Hashed  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  but  unfolded  by  degrees,  as  they 
were  able  to  receive  it.  When  tliey  lost  it  through 
unbelief   and    disobedience,   it  was   brouL'ht   back    to 
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tlicm  by  fresh  messages  from  Jehuvtib,  {iccompanied 
by  strokes  of  chastisement  from  His  rod.  Laws  were 
rehearsed ;  precepts  were  repeated ;  prophets  spoke, 
and  spoke  ngain.  One  propliet  was  sent  after 
anotlier;  and  the  impression  made  by  the  message  or 
testimony  was  deepened,  as  by  stroke  upon  stroke, 
and  line  upon  line. 

Every  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  struck 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  full  of  this  khid  and  gracious 
repetition  ;  for  it  is  the  record  of  the  Divine  training 
and  instruction  of  a  peo})le  who  were  stifi-necked,  and 
too  often  proved  themselves  uncircumcised  in  heait 
and  eais.  At  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners. 
Clod  spoke  to  the  Hebrew  fathers  in  the  proj^hets. 
Now  there  was  a  Muses  with  his  o-rand  meekness  of 
spirit,  giving  them  laws,  with  a])pcals  and  exhortations 
to  obedience  repeated  again  and  again  ;  now  a  David, 
with  the  sweet  reiteration  of  tlie  Hebrew  poetry, 
teaching  them  in  songs  the  fear  of  Jehovah ;  now  an 
Elijah,  summoning  all  to  repentance  as  with  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  blast  upon  blast ;  now  it  was  an  Isaiah 
in  the  king's  court  at  Jerusalem,  an  Ezekiel  among 
the  captives,  or  an  Ezra  or  a  Zechariah  among  the 
restored.  Each  generation  had  the  record  of  words 
spoken  to  their  ancestois,  and  words  added  for  their 
own  learning.  Because  God  loved  this  people,  He 
allowed  for  their  slowness  to  receive  and  their  slack- 
ness to  retain  instruction ;  and  so  He  gave  them  line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept — here  a  little,  and 
there  a  little. 

ObviouiOj,  tlie  same  principle  runs  through  the 
New  Testament  revelation  too.  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
deliver  His  message  or   doctrine   once   for  all   in    a 
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studied  iiuiinier,  but  spoke  to  His  followers  as  tlioy 
w.ere  able  to  receive,  reserving  some  matters  for  later 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  what  He  did  utter 
Mas  on  the  principle  of  "  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little." 
He  used  parables  and  illustrations  which  half  con- 
cealed and  half  disclosed  His  meaninu;.  He  encouraged 
men  to  ask  questions,  and  gave  them  unex})lained 
answers,  thai  reached  beyond  into  deeper  truth.  On 
one  day  He  dropped  an  incidental  saying,  and  on 
another  day  repeated,  perhaps  eidarged,  the  thought. 
He  recurred  to  His  great  themes  again  and  ag.iin. 
Thus  He  show^ed  His  iJivine  wisdom  as  a  teacher, 
embedded  His  doctrine  in  human  minds  and  hearts, 
and  fastened  it  into  the  memory  by  line  upon  line 
and  precept  upon  precept. 

The  Apostolic  Looks  are  full  of  tlie  same  wisdom  ; 
and  so  the  perfection  of  the  Bible  for  its  Divine 
purpose  is  built  up.  We  are  not  to  take  a  fragment 
here  or  there,  and  say,  Because  this  is  Holy  Writ,  it 
must  be  the  consummate  utterance  of  God.  l^er- 
fection  is  in  the  completed  wliole.  And  we  never 
rise  to  the  proper  conception  of  what  the  Bible  is,  or 
construe  and  use  it  as  we  ought,  till  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  its  marvellous  combination  of  very  various  hints, 
suggestions,  and  disclosures  to  form  one  Book  of  God, 
and  till  we  enter  into  the  progressive  character  of  its 
teaching,  as  advancing  by  line  on  line,  precept  on 
precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  towards  its 
consummation  in  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

Shallow  minds  are  apt  to  think  more  of  bold  and 
rapid  effects ;  but  those  who  have  observed  most 
widely  and  rellected  most  deeply,  know  well  that 
Omnipotence  works  slowly,  and  with  a  quite  marvellous 
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patience  in  combining  many  influences  and  activities 
towards  a  determined  result.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  expected  tliat  the  Supreme  AVisdom  of  God  will, 
on  tlie  same  principle,  carry  on  the  work  of  human 
enlightenment  in  the  truth. 

This  earth  on  which  we  dwell  was  not  built  up 
suddenly.  In  its  history,  as  inferred  from  the  records 
which  science  can  trace  on  its  caves  and  its  sea-shores, 
tliere  have  been  some  sudden  changes,  but  far  more 
generally  long,  long  processes,  small  in  detail,  but 
working  out  immense  effects.  Land  slowly  sank 
l)eneath  the  water,  slowly  rose  again.  Ice  patiently 
lounded  off  our  mountains  and  shaped  our  valleys. 
Strata  deposited  themselves  during  viist  periods  of 
time.  Innumerable  plants  and  trees  Houri.'  'led  and  died, 
and  after  death  prepared  our  xast  treasures  of  coal. 
Innumerable  tiny  creatures  worked  in  the  basin  of  the 
sea,  and  their  shells  built  up  our  chalky  cliffs  and 
downs,  these  shells  themselves  being  first  built  up  of 
small  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.  By  ancient  fires, 
by  patient  processes  of  evaporation  and  condensation, 
were  formed  the  solid  rocks.  By  erosion  and  decom- 
position came  fertile  soils.  Various  influences  of 
heat  and  cold,  of  li^^ht  and  gloom,  of  accretion  and 
dispersion,  of  CNolution  and  vibration  combined  in 
ways  which  men  are  faintly  conceiving,  but  which  are 
all  known  to  the  Creator  and  were  all  designed  and 
governed  by  Him,  to  make  this  old,  yet  not  finished, 
but  ever-changing  eartli. 

Look  how  a  man  is  built  u]),  body  and  mind,  heart 
find  character.  Is  it  not  by  little  and  little  ?  The 
frame  grows  from  its  first  beginning  by  repetition  of 
natural  processes — a  little  sleep,  a  little  food,  a  little 
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exercise  ;  and  again,  a  little  sleep,  a  little  food,  a  little 
exercise.  There  are  no  great  strides  of  increase,  but  a 
little  more  height,  a  little  more  breadth,  a  little  more 
strength,  an  enlarging  ■  of  the  tissues,  a  hardening 
of  the  bones,  until  the  cliild  becomes  a  mature  man. 
So  also  grows  his  mind :  hy  observation,  by  com- 
parison of  objects  near  him,  by  asking  questions  and 
remembering  the  answers ;  if  they  are  forgotten,  ask- 
ing again ;  by  trying  little  experiments,  then  larger 
ones ;  by  learning  a  little  lesson,  then  repeating  it, 
then  adding  a  little  more.  One  hour  for  reading, 
another  for  writing,  another  for  counting ;  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  the  boy  becomes  intelli«:ent 
and  informed.  Pursuing  the  very  same  course,  the 
boy  becomes  an  accomplished  and  educated  man. 

In  no  other  way  can  moral  culture  or  spiritual  ad- 
vancement be  obtained.  There  are  some  moral  natures 
stronge  from  the  outset  and  more  healthy  tlian  others  ; 
but  take  men  on  the  average,  and  you  will  find  that  ripe 
moral  power,  including  botli  tlie  discernment  of  riglit 
and  tlie  will  to  do  it,  is  a  thing  whicli  requires  long 
and  ''/arious  discipline.  To  shake  off  the  blinding 
influence  of  passion ;  to  hate  evil  when  it  offen  ad- 
vancement, as  much  as  when  it  of!ers  risk ;  to  be 
always  and  toward  all  men  fair  and  true  and  upright 
— this  is  not  accpiired  in  a  day.  Those  who  attain  to 
it — and  they  are  not  many — have  to  go  througli 
struggles  and  inward  wrestlings  not  a  few  ;  to  examine 
tlieir  motives,  correct  tlieir  mistakes,  learn  many  a 
lesson  painfully  and  learn  it  again,  take  a  hint  here 
and  an  admonition  there,  till  at  last  they  gain  habits 
of  self-control,  and  integrity  becomes  inseparable  from 
their  life.     Thus,  line  on  line,  precept  on  precept,  here 
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a  littli'  ami  llierc  a  littio,  avc  holhIlhI  tu  form  an  honest 
man — tliat  noMe  work  of  (lod. 

Why  slioiild  il  be  thoimlit  tliat  <'racc  makes  men 
spiritual  on  any  oilier  ])rineiple  ?  It  is  to  onr  tliink- 
inic  clelii'htfnl  to  Iraee  the  same  m-eat  modes  of 
working  under  all  departments  of  ])ivine  action  and 
government,  llow  is  a  Christian  made,  taught,  nonr- 
islied,  advanced  in  faith  and  holiness,  hnt  by  a  process 
to  which  the  words  "  here  a  little,  there  a  little  "  mav 
well  ap})ly  ? 

Let  ns  develop  this  inijuiry.  It  is  fnll  of  practical 
importance.  Ihit  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  speak 
of  gradualness  in  the  commencement  of  the  spiritual 
life.  "  Ye  mnst  be  born  aiiiiin."  There  is  a  decisive 
regenerative  act  of  (lod,  althongh  the  evidence  of  the 
regeneration  mav  be  gradnal  and  cnmnlative. 

I.  llow  does  a  Christian  receive  the  trnth  bv 
which  he  is  })nrilied  ?  Xot  by  one  lesson,  but  by 
many.  He  sees  the  way  of  pardon  and  p.ace.  J)y- 
and-by  he  sees  it  more  clearly.  He  is  humiliated  on 
account  of  sin.  Then  another  line  on  this  line,  and 
his  conviction  is  deepened.  He  perceives  the  beauty 
and  all-sut^iciency  of  Christ.  Anon  he  perceives  this 
far  more  clearlv,  and  is  more  engrossed  with  the 
Saviour.  Then  he  discerns  the  way  of  holiness  and 
follows  it,  but  blunders  sadly.  Ihit  he  gets  precept 
on  precept.  Further  truth  is  shown  to  him,  and  he 
rejoices  in  it  and  is  sanctiiied  thereby.  So  he  grows 
in  the  i^race  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  E\ery thing  is  in  that  fine  lUblical  idea — 
crowth  in  all  things  into  Christ.  And  I  doubt  if  anv 
christian  gets  all  his  knowledge  in  one  wav,  or  under 
one  and  the  same  human  teacher.      A  sermon  here,  a 
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book  llioro,  a  sentence  in  a  letter,  a  hint,  in  conversa- 
tion helps  him  on.  A  little  here,  a  little  there,  us 
God  sees  best. 

2.  How  (.loes  a  Cliristian  get  rid  of  indwelling  sin  ? 
By  little  and  little.  We  speak  of  the  fact,  without 
at  all  denying  the  obligation  to  be  rid  of  all  sin  at  once 
and  for  ever.  Such  was  the  promise  to  the  redeemed 
nation  Israel:  *'' Jeliovali,  thy  God,  will  put  out  those 
nations  before  thee  1)V  little  and  little."  So  is  ii  witli 
His  redeemed  pet)ple  now.  It  is  the  Lord  who  drives 
evil  out  of  their  hearts  ;  no  power  less  than  His  own 
can  do  it ;  but  He  does  it  through  tlieir  resolution,  and 
so  He  does  it  by  degrees — a  littl**  help  liere,  a  little 
success  there.  The  course  of  the  war  is  not  uniform  ; 
there  is  not  a  steady  unbr^'k'en  advance  on  the  side  of 
rio'liteousness  with  a  constant  weakening  and  defeat  of 
sin.  Tlie  warfare  is  much  chequered,  but  tlie  Lord 
gives  recovery  here  and  deliverance  ,  there ;  and  in 
tlie  end  LFe  will  utterlv  drive  out  foul  thoimlits,  evil 
desires,  and  all  tilings  that  defile  from  the  hearts  of 
His  peo})le,  and  they  shall  be  holy  and  without 
blemish. 

3.  How  does  a  Christian  learn  wisdom  and  sol)riety 
of  mind  ?  Certainly  not  at  a  bound,  as  by  a  miracu- 
lous infusion  into  him  of  another  nihid.  lie  is  made 
wise  by  repeated  exposures  of  his  own  folly.  Here  a 
little  stroke  of  censure,  and  there  a  little  encourai^e- 
meiit,  or  reward  of  discretion.  And  so  by  reproof,  by 
sorrow,  by  discipline,  by  all  the  minute  lessons  which 
are  contained  under  the  large  word  "experience,"  do 
men  reach  the  higher  wisdom.  Thev  ask  it  from  Cod, 
and  it  is  thus  He  gives  it  to  them,  forms  it  in  them, 
so  that  thev  cannot  altou'ether  lose   it  a'4'aiu.      'J  here- 
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fore,  keep  sound  wisdom  and  discretion,  for  tliose  are 
life  to  the  soul  and  grace  to  the  neck. 

4.  How  does  a  Christian  gain  likeness  to  Christ  ? 
By  little  and  little.  Have  you  seen  a  painter  at  work — 
say  a  portrait-painter  ?  After  the  main  outlines  of  the 
picture  are  placed  on  the  canvas,  have  you  noticed  how 
gradually  and  how  minutely  he  produces  the  likeness  ? 
A  touch  of  the  brush  here,  then  a  pause,  then  anotlier 
touch  and  another.  Then,  at  another  place,  a  gentler 
touch,  a  little  deepening  here,  a  little  lightening  there, 
a  little  lengthening  here,  and  a  little  shortening  theie  ; 
and  so  by  countless  and,  to  the  unskilled  observer  it 
might  seem,  uncoml  ined  applications  of  the  brush,  the 
likeness  at  last  is  perfected.  There  is  something  analo- 
gous to  this  in  the  production  of  the  likeness  of  Christ 
on  His  people's  h(^,arts  and  characters  by  the  Divine 
skill  and  patience  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not  done 
as  with  a  photographic  suddenness.  There  is  a  pro- 
gressive assimilation  of  the  Christian  to  Christ,  as  l)v 
line  upon  line,  touch  after  toucli,  here  a  little  and 
tliere  a  little. 

It  is  a  poor  thing  to  look  at — a  half-fmislied  por- 
trait. Xo  one  but  the  painter  can  tell  liow  from 
that  raw  and  inexpressive  commencement  to  make  a 
perfect  work.  So  Christians  in  their  present  stage  of 
progress  are  but  poor  objects  to  look  at.  You  can 
hardly  discern  in  them  the  lineaments  of  Christ.  But 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  knows  how  to  perfect  that 
wliich  concerns  tliem,  liow  to  correct  their  errors, 
reduce  their  excesses,  develop  their  energies,  mould 
their  dispositions ;  and  by  a  pressure  here  and  a  fine 
stroke  there,  by  touches  of  His  Divine  grace,  ever  so 
various  and  so   delicate,  He   can   conform   even   the 
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VIII. 

REST  UNDER  THE   YOKE. 

"  Come  niito  ]Me,  all  ye  that  labi)iir  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
j;ive  you  rest.  Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me  ;  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  nnto  your  souls.  For 
^[y  yoke  is  easy,  and  My  burden  is  light." — Matt.  xi.  28-30. 
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Inimitable  words  of  Jesus  !  Tliey  ulways  sound  to 
us  like  silver  bells  riugiug  out  n  message  of  good 
cheer.  Xo  man  ever  yet  listened  to  them  seriously 
but  felt  that  they  meet  a  deep  want  in  the  human 
breast. 

Jesus  saw  men  just  as  they  were  and  are,  and 
likened  them  to  jaded  hard-pressed  oxen  toiling  under 
the  yoke.  Some  are  workinu;  for  daily  bread  :  some 
toiling  to  be  learned,  some  to  lie  rich;  and  all  laden 
with  care,  some  witli  fear,  and  some  with  sorrow. 
i\las !  religion  itself  is  made  an  additional  burden. 
The  people  in  the  d;iys  of  Clirist  were  heavy  laden  by 
tlie  traditions  and  prescriptions  laid  on  them  by  the 
scribes  and  riiarisees ;  and  the  people  in  our  modern 
world  are  made  weary  by  tlie  heavy  yoke  of  false 
religion,  or  by  superstitious  appendages  to  true  reli- 
gion, or  l)y  the  teachings  of  those  wlio  know  not  the 
(h)spel  of  free  grace. 

I'liink  of  the  IMan  Jesus  Christ,  Himself  a  man  of 
."-orrows  and  ac(|uainted  willi  grief,  calndy  surveying 
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tlie  troubled  world  of  iiicn  around  Him,  and  saying, 
"  Hither  to  Me  !  1  will  give  you  rest !  "  It  is  quite 
evident  that  He  did  not  profess  or  promise  to  relieve 
men  from  labour,  or  to  give  them  immunity  from  pain 
and  soriow.  He  speaks  of  an  inward  rest  whicli  the 
heart  may  possess  even  in  the  midst  of  l.ibours  and 
tribulations. 

He  had  it  Himself.  His  heart  was  ealm  because 
He  knew  that  the  Father  was  witli  Him,  the  Father 
heard  Him,  the  Father  loved  Him.  Therefore  you 
trace  in  Him  no  fret  or  fidget,  no  petulance  or 
pique,  no  moodiness  or  discontent  in  the  most  trying 
emergencies.  Hated  witliout  cause,  forsaken  by  all. 
betrayed,  seized,  unj'ustly  judged,  and  exposed  to  cruel 
i'momin^',  He  never  murmured.  If  you  would  w  to 
an  artist  to  learn  art,  and  to  a  scientist  to  learn 
science,  and  to  a  linguist  to  learn  languages,  come 
to  Jesus,  tlie  Man  of  Itest,  to  learn  the  precious  secret 
of  serenity. 

Nay  more  :  He  says  not,  1  will  teach  you,  but  "  I 
will  (/ice  you  rest."  He  is  nu)re  than  a  seer  or  a 
counsellor.  He;  can  inqiart  a  restful  spirit  to  such  as 
come  to  Him.  Tbis  is  human,  l)ut  also  superhuman. 
He  who  could  make  this  (jft'er  to  mankind,  and  who 
soon  after  said  at  Jerusalem,  "  If  any  man  tliirst,  let 
him  come  unto  ]\Ie,  and  driidv  "—-was  beyond  douljt 
the  Son  of  God. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  tbe  condition  of  the  people  of 
Ju(k\3a  and  (Jalilee  when  Jesus  spoke  these  words. 
Let  us  think  of  the  world  and  time  in  which  we  live. 
I'erhaps  there  never  was  a  ])eriod  of  greater  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  unrest.  There  is  debate  all 
around.      Everything   is  questioned.      Life  is  full  as 
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ever  of  trouljle  and  vicissitude.  They  say  tluit  there 
is  no  rest  but  in  the  grave.  And  religion  itself  is 
turned  into  drudgery  ;  and  men  cry  in  discontent, 
"  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  " 

In  some  places,  even  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  calm  ; 
and  so  there  are  nations  and  tribes  who  seem  toler- 
ably calm  and  contented.  Tt  may  be  the  result  of 
ignorance  or  of  submissiveness  of  mind;  1)ut  they 
have  an  inertness  which  ma^'  be  mistaken  for  rest. 
I'ut  the  great  mind  of  the  world,  like  tlu^  great  spaces 
of  the  ocean,  is  far  from  calm.  Winds  sweep  over 
it,  and  the  waves  swell.  Even  the  firmest  minds  feel 
it  like  the  staunchest  ships,  and  fickle  minds  are 
tossed  like  so  many  fishing  boats  on  a  rough  day 
in  the  Channel.  The  restless  world  wants  such  a  one 
as  Jesus  Christ,  for  "  the  winds  and  the  wa\'es  obey 
Him." 

There  is  great  danger  at  such  a  time  of  hastening 
to  accept  some  fallacious  guide,  when  he  promises 
peace  and  safety.  For  instance,  in  such  a  country  as 
this,  wdiere  so  many  are  ill  at  ease  and  the  teachers 
do  not  lead  them  straight  to  Jesus,  priests  glide  into 
the  confidence  of  the  unwary,  professing  to  be  the 
only  authorised  pilots  to  guide  human  souls  into  the 
harbour  of  peace.  That  harbour  is  the  bosom  of  the 
Holy  Itoman  Cliurch  which  cannot  err,  and  which  has 
power  to  make  an  end  of  all  controversy.  There 
never  was  a  greater  imposture ;  yet  it  has  much 
plausibility  for  a  certain  order  of  mind,  and  this  pro- 
mise of  rest  in  the  Church  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful wiles  by  which  souls  are  drawn  away  from  the 
Gospel.  Eest,  in  submission  to  the  Cliurch  ;  quiescence 
at  the  feet  of  the  infallible  Pope  or  his  representa- 
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tives  !  Most  iiiiportaut  it'  inie  !  But  most  hollow 
if  not  true  !  Now,  is  this  the  way  of  peace  taught  by 
the  Lord  and  His  apostles  ?  Is  this  their  doctrine 
of  rest  ?     riainly  it  is  not. 

But  we  are  told  tliat  it  is  proved  true  by  the  ha])])y 
experience  of  those  who  have  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  Latin  Church.  Perverts  often  sing  tliis  song 
to  lure  others  into  the  same  delusion  witli  themselves. 
Xo  d<)ul)t  a  kind  of  rest  may  ])e  reached  by  ceasing  to 
til  ink  or  inquire,  and  simply  accepting  as  trutli  wliat 
is  dictated  to  you  ;  but  is  that  the  rest  which  Christ 
promises  to  give,  and  is  it  just  to  our  own  minds, 
or  glorifying  to  God  ? 

Even  if  not  the  very  noblest  thing,  it  is  very  com- 
fortable, tliey  tell  us ;  it  is  such  a  satisfaction  not 
to  make  up  our  minds,  but  to  have  them  made  up 
for  us,  to  have  no  liaunting  doubt,  and  to  have  the 
priest  to  answer  for  us  in  case  of  any  mistake,  for 
he  assumes  all  the  responsibility.  Ah,  foolish  one  ! 
What  if  the  priest  should  liave  more  than  enough  to 
do  in  answering  for  himself  ?  And  what  if  the  Judge 
of  all  should  reckon  it  to  you  as  a  fault  and  a  sin 
that  you  tried  to  shufiie  off  your  own  responsibility 
and  transfer  it  to  a  priest  ? 

Our  text  reveals  a  way  of  rest  historically  prior 
to  the  Church  and  to  all  Christian  priests.  It  must 
have  been  that  He  meant  to  give  rest  to  the  troubled 
people  around  Him  without  such  help  or  agency. 
And  why  should  it  be  assumed  that  He  cannot  now 
give  us  rest  but  through  the  authority,  instruction, 
and  guidance  of  orders  of  priests  of  whom  the  New 
Testament  says  and  knows  nothing  .  Hither  to  Me, 
the  Saviour  cries.     He  is   accessible   to   us,  and  we 
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have  but  to  comply  with  His  callj  move  towards  Him 
as  a  friend,  fly  to  Him  as  a  refuge,  close  with  Him  as 
the  Saviour,  trust  in  Ilim  as  our  all  in  all. 

From  wliat.  comes  our  (lee])est  displace  ?  Xot 
from  our  circumstances,  but  from  our  unsatisfactory 
relation  to  (Jod  and  His  eternal  rightiMmsness.  And 
Jesus  only  can  remedy  this.  We  are  ignorant  of 
God,  and  He  sliows  us  tlie  Father.  Wa  are  guilty 
before  (Jod,  Mud  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sin. 
We  are  estranged  from  (Jod,  and  in  ITim  we  are 
reconciled.  We  are  vexed  by  indwelling  sin,  and  He 
gives  us  renewal  by  Hm  Holy  S])irit. 

Ihit  it  is  not  good  or  Sitfe  for  us  to  l)e  nt  ease. 
The  cliildren  of  peace  continue  in  labours,  and  haA'e 
their  full  share  of  dilUculLies  and  sorrows.  'I'he  Prince 
of  peace  even  lays  His  yoke  u])on  them,  that  so  they 
may  the  more  fully  learn  of  Him.  This  is  to  take  up 
our  cross  and  follow  Him,  wlio  pleased  nnj  Himself, 
who  doubted  not  His  Father's  love,  nor  disputed  His 
Fatlier's  will ;  for  He  was  meek  and  lowlv  in  lieart. 
It  is  to  keep  Christ's  conniianihnents  as  He  kept  the 
Fatlier's  connuandmcnts.  ^Vnd  as  He  found  the  voke 
when  He  bore  it  in  the  Spirit,  s(j  should  we  find  it : 
easy  {i.e.,  kindly,  not  galUng  but  congenial),  and  the 
burden  light,  for  His  connnandments  are  not  grievous 
to  a  meek  and  lowlv  heart. 

The  yoke  which  (Mirist  bore  was  one  of  constant 
imsellish  labour.  The  burden  which  He  carried  was 
made  up  of  the  sins  and  sorrows  and  sicknesses  of 
mankind.  And  under  both  He  was  calm  and  stead- 
fast. Such  is  the  jn'ofound  lesson  for  Christians. 
You  cannot  have  rest  to  your  souls  in  a  wilful  or  a 
selfish  life.      JMiter  into  the  obedience  of  faith,  take 
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11])  the  burden  of  Christian  service  and  sympathy,  and 
you  will  liiid  a  bk'.«.sing  wliich  is  not  to  be  reaclu'd 
in  any  other  way — rest  to  your  souls.  If  1  have 
rest  in  my  soul,  I  have  it  in  everything.  If  1  have 
it  not  there,  i  ha\e  it  nowhere. 

When  we  begin  to  think  of  this  text,  it  seems  to 
be  a  simple  gracious  word  of  welcome,  such  as 
children  may  love  to  hear,  and  lit  to  l)e  repeated 
to  sinners  when  anxious  for  salvation.  But  as  we 
proceed,  we  discover  it  to  be  of  grave  and  compre- 
hensive import  for  all  saints.  It  sliows  not  merely 
how  Christian  peace  is  to  ])e  had  by  coming  to  Christ, 
but  how  it  is  to  be  sustained  and  })rolonged  through 
following  Clirist  and  wearing  Tlis  yoke.  We  must 
keep  botli  of  these  aims  and  ap])lications  in  our  view 
as  we  ])reach  and  teach. 

We  preach  Christ  to  restless  sinners.  The  wicked 
are  like  the  troubled  sea  that  cannot  rest.  'J'he 
lovers  of  the  world  are  never  satisfied.  The  ])roud 
and  wilful  are  always  meeting  with  some  vexation, 
or  chalini*'  over  some  u'rit^vance.  Ho!  everv  one  that 
is  weary  or  unhappy,  come  to  the  Saviour,  and  have 
your  sins  forgiven,  and  be  at  peace  with  God.  He 
has  promised  it :  "I  will  give  you  rest." 

We  also  teach  the  will  of  Christ  to  all  who  take 
the  name  and  place  of  His  disciples.  Hearken  to  His 
commandments,  that  your  peace  may  be  as  a  river. 
Take  upon  you  His  yoke,  and  learn  of  Him  who  is 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  You  may  have  little  rest 
in  the  press  of  your  duties.  The  Master  had  no 
leisure — sometimes  hardly  time  to  eat  or  sleep — but 
He  had  rest  in  His  soul;  and  so  will  you  also 
have    it    in    your    souls,   when    constrained    by   His 
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love,   conformed  to  His  example,  and   comforted  by 
His  Spirit. 

"  In  a  service  that  Thy  will  appoints, 
Tliere  are  no  bonds  for  nie  ; 
For  my  secret  heart  is  taught  the  truth 

That  makes  Thy  children  free, 
And  a  life  of  self-renouncing  love 
Is  a  life  of  liberty." 
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IX. 


MEMENTOES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

"  And  EHsha  died,  and  they  buried  him.  And  the  bands  of  the 
Moabites  invaded  the  land  at  the  coming  in  of  the  year.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  they  were  burying  a  man,  that,  bcliold,  they  spied  a 
band  of  men  ;  and  they  cast  tjie  man  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha  : 
and  when  the  man  was  let  down,  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he 
revived,  an(i  stood  up  on  his  feet." — 2  Kings  xiii.  20,  21. 


A  STRANGE  story,  but  not  on  that  account  to  be 
quietly  treated  as  a  fable.  It  is  simply  told  as  a 
fact  of  this  period,  well  and  publicly  known  ;  and  it 
was  a  period  of  great  signs  and  wonders  in  the  land 
of  Israel.  If  any  would  put  it  aside  on  tlie  ground 
that  the  resuscitation  of  a  deady  body  is  impossible 
and  incredible,  he  will  have  to  go  much  farther,  and 
deny  the  upraising  of  the  Shunammite's  son  in  Elisha's 
lifetime,  and  that  of  the  widow's  son  at  I^aiu,  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany — nay,  of 
that  fundamental  fact  of  our  religion,  tlie  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  sepulchre.  For  our 
own  part,  we  find  it  not  at  all  incredible  tliat  God 
should  raise  the  dead.  Having  given  life  once,  why 
should  He  not,  if  it  seemed  good  in  His  sight,  give 
it  a  second  time  ?  True,  the  instances  are  few  of 
the  restoration  of  men  to  a  mortal  life.  The  only 
ones  known  to  us  are  those  wliich  occurred  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  Elijah  and   l^lisha,  the  tliree  cases 
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in  the  time  of  Christ  iilready  ineutioned,  and  that 
of  Tal)itha  or  JJurcas,  raised  under  the  ministry  of 
St.  l*eter.  It  could  not  be  tliat  sucli  a  resumption 
of  mortal  life  should  he  granted  save  in  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases.  The  better  defeat  of  death  and  of 
the  grave  is  to  be  the  resurrection  to  honour  and 
immortality. 

We  are  not  bound  to  discover  and  state  tlie  suifi- 
cient  reason  in  ea(!li  of  these  exceptional  cases.  The 
reasons  of  Di^'ine  action  or  interposition  are  not  fully 
declared  to  us.  And  as  a  famous  living  preacher  has 
said,  "  A  luunble  and  reverent  Chiistian  does  not 
consider  himself  a  sort  of  private  secretary  to  the 
Master  of  the  Universe."  Yet  in  the  present  case,  the 
historian  in  the  context  plainly  enough  suggests  some 
reason  for  the  prodigy  which  occurred  at  Elisha's 
sepulchre. 

The  wonders  wrought  by  both  the  prophets  Elijali 
and  Elislia  in  their  lifetime  were  meant  to  exalt  tlieir 
authority  and  give  emphasis  to  their  woi'ds,  at  a  time 
of  great  moral  and  religious  depression,  wlien  the 
kinL>'dom  of  Israel  had  almost  wholly  lost  the  fear  of 
Jehovah.  At  the  end  of  Elijali's  grand  career,  there  was 
a  sublime  prodigy  to  put  on  his  past  ministr}'  tlie  stamp 
of  a  heavenly  authority.  He  returned  to  his  native 
region  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  and,  without  tasting 
death,  went  up  in  a  chariot  of  tire  into  lieaven.  Elislia, 
whose  ministry,  while  full  of  power,  was  less  terrible, 
fell  sick  at  last,  and  died,  and  was  buried.  But  in  his 
case  too  a  sign  was  given  that  he  had  been  a  prophet  of 
the  living  God,  and  that  though  he  was  dead,  Jeliovah 
li^'ed  to  give  effect  to  the  word  of  His  servant. 

The  last  prediction   of  Elislia,  delivered   from   his 
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death-bed,  was  of  three  victories  to  be  gained  by  the 
king  of  Israel  over  the  Syrians.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  tlie  assurance  given  seemed  too  good  to  be  true, 
and  tliat,  after  the  prophet's  death,  a  cowardly  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  Syrian  yoke  began  to  spread  among 
the  people.  In  tlic  beginning  of  the  year  following  his 
deatli,  as  the  corn  was  ripening,  the  time  chosen  l)y 
eastern  tribes  for  predatory  incuisions,  bands  of  Moab- 
ites  began  to  o\'errun  jind  ravage  the  country.  Then 
came  the  wonder  at  the  prophet's  tomb,  to  assure  the 
king  and  tlie  people  that  the  God  of  Elislia  yet  lived, 
and  was  able  to  deliver  them,  not  only  from  ^foabite 
freebooters,  but  also  from  the  yoke  of  the  ])owerful 
king  of  Syria,  as  Elislia  had  foretold.  And  so  it  soon 
came  to  pass.  "The  Lord  was  gracious  unto  them, 
and  had  c(jmpassion  on  them,  and  had  respect  unto 
them,  because  (jf  His  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  would  not  destroy  them,  neither  cast 
He  them  from  His  presence  as  yet.  So  Hazael  king  of 
Syria  died;  and  Ben-hadad  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 
And  Jehoash  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  took  again  out  of 
the  hand  of  Ben-hadad  the  son  of  Hazael  the  cities, 
which  he  had  taken  out  of  the  hand  of  Jehoahaz  his 
father  by  war.  Three  times  did  Joash  beat  him,  and 
recovered  the  cities  of  Israel "'  (vers.  23—25). 
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The  incident  suggests  two  lessons : 

I.  Of  caution.  Let  not  this  passage  be  cited  to 
support  the  veneration  of  relics.  It  is  so  cited  by 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  his  defence  of  that  practice  ;  and 
it  really  is  the  only  one  of  his  instances  from  Scripture 
which  has  any  bearing  on  the  point :  the  others  being 
such  as  these,  that  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  carried 
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by  the  children  of  Israel  to  be  buried  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  that  cures  were  wrought  by  the  hem  of 
Christ's  garment,  by  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter,  and  by 
handkerchiefs  or  aprons  which  had  touched  the  body  of 
St.  Paul.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  these  instances  have 
to  do  with  a  practice  of  preserving  real  (even  if  they 
could  be  proved  real,  not  spurious)  bones  and  clothes 
of  long-departed  saints,  displaying  them  to  the  faithful 
at  solemn  seasons,  as  is  done  in  Eoman  Catholic 
churches,  and  encouraging  the  people  to  trust  in  their 
wonder-working  power,  as  if  our  religion  conferred 
benefits  by  charms  and  talismans.  All  this  is  super- 
stition, not  New  Testament  faith. 

The  people  of  Israel,  even  in  a  time  of  blindness 
and  confusion,  had  more  judgment  and  more  genuine 
reverence  than  the  superstitious  Churcli  which  has 
spread  over  Europe  and  America  skulls,  bones,  nails 
from  Calvary,  pieces  of  the  wood  of  the  Cross,  holy 
coats  and  handkerchiefs,  even  little  parcels  of  hair, 
and  toe  nails,  to  be  gravely  and  piously  venerated, 
that  through  these  cures  may  be  wrought  and  prayers 
answered.  The  people  of  Israel  knew  that  one  of 
their  nation  had  been  restored  to  life  wlien  his  body 
touched  the  dead  bones  of  Elisha ;  but  they  did  not 
then  riiie  the  tomb  in  order  to  show  the  dead  bones  of 
the  prophet  and  obtain  a  succession  of  miracles  from 
them.  There  were  not  even  processions  to  the  sepulchre, 
that  the  sick  might  be  healed  and  the  dead  restored 
at  the  bpot.  No  further  miracle  was  wrought  in  this 
manner,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  was  asked  for  or 
expected.  It  seems  to  us  that  those  Israelites  compare 
faovurably  with  the  prodigy-craving  relic-mongers  of 
Latin  Christendom. 
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II.  Of  admonition.  This  incident  suggests  the  in- 
fluence of  the  past,  especially  of  the  great  and  good 
men  of  the  past,  upon  the  present.  It  has  been  said 
of  our  sages  and  heroes  that  they  "  rule  our  spirits 
from  their  urns  ;  "  and  this  is  true  at  all  events  for  such 
as  have  a  knowledge  of  and  reverence  for  antiquity. 
What  we  wish  to  urge  in  this  place  is  that  the 
prophets  and  saints  who  are  with  God,  not  only 
"  being  dead  yet  speak,"  but  even  oive  us  new  life  and 
impulse  as  from  their  very  sepulchres. 

It  may  be  that  the  Latin  Church  has  spoilt  the 
principle  of  veneration  by  its  invocation  of  departed 
saints  and  its  silly  preservation  and  exhibition  of 
relics  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  very  probably  make 
too  little  of  the  past,  too  soon  forget  saints  and 
teachers  in  the  faith,  and  so  are  indeed  "  of  yesterday 
and  know  nothing." 

Disrei^ard  of  the  past  conduces  largely  to  shallow- 
ness and  unwisdom  in  public  affairs.  History  is 
neglected,  or  treated  as  a  sepulchre  full  of  old  bones 
which  have  no  life  in  them.  It  would  do  our  nation 
good  sometimes  to  touch  the  bones  of  the  great  de- 
parted. It  is  something  if  we  know  wdio  they  were 
that  were  great  and  wise  ;  and  if  we  cannot  touch  their 
bones,  we  mav  at  least  remember  their  words  and 
deeds,  so  as  to  catch  something  of  their  spirit.  But 
if  we  exalt  into  notional  heroes  men  wdio  were  at 
heart  false  and  ignoble,  it  is  nothing  but  harm  that 
we  get  from  contact  of  spirit  with  those  unworthy 
dead.  The  point  we  urge  is  that  a  judicious  regard 
to  its  past  is  a  vital  element  of  a  nation's  wisdom  and 
powder.  If,  in  any  emergency,  it  is  tempted  to  despair, 
the  deliverances  and  triumphs  of  the  past  breathe  into 
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it  new  courage.  If  it  in  tempted  to  act  niiwortliily, 
the  memory  ui"  iiol)le  men  forbids.  If  it  loses  heart 
and  wonld  play  tlie  poltroon,  it  is  re-animated  by 
touching'  tlie  bones  of  departed  heroes. 

In  like  manner  does  the  Cliurcli  learn  wisdom 
and  hicrease  courage.  That  Church  is  most  lit  to 
occupy  tlu!  piesent  and  to  lead  forward  into  a  better 
future,  which  keeps  in  remembrance  tlie  past,  treasures 
its  lessons,  and  knows  liow  to  touch,  not  in  a  childish 
veneration  of  relics,  but  in  tlie  power  of  a  spiritual 
sympathy,  tlie  bones  of  those  saints  and  martyrs  who 
have  gone  to  be  with  the  Lord.  And  as  the  time 
runs  on,  the  number  of  them  is  Ijcing  constantly 
increased.  There  are  recent  graves  which  in  spirit 
we  do  well  to  visit,  as  well  as  ancient  sepnlclires. 
There  have  been  men  of  (iod  wlioiii  our  own  eyes 
have  seen  and  our  ears  heard,  whose  bones  would 
that  we  could  touch  with  such  inward  effect  on  our- 
selves as  was  produced  on  the  bod}^  that  touched  the 
bones  of  Elisha  ! 

Nearly  all  the  eminent  men  that  I  used  to  look  up 
to  in  our  own  and  other  Churches  are  gone.  Nor  can 
I  omit  a  tribute  to  one,  my  junior,  who  has  quite 
lately  fallen  on  sleep.  Adolph  Saphir  was  a  great 
Biblical  scholar,  and  a  very  prophet  of  the  grace  of  the 
Gospel.  His  apprehension  of  the  truth  was  vivid  ;  and 
while  his  phj'sicpie  was  feeble,  his  spiritual  life  and 
energy  were  singularly  strong.  At  such  a  time  as 
this,  he  is  a  man  that  will  be  missed.  It  is  a  time 
of  weak  convictions  and  hazy  beliefs ;  and  he  had 
convictions  and  beliefs  clear  as  sunshine  and  firm  as 
rocks.  Let  us  not  forcjet  him :  let  us  touch  his  hones 
and  live  and   testify  for   Christ  as   he   did,  and  not 
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forget  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged  and  of  whicli 
Christ  came. 

In  his  sermons  and  in  his  books,  Dr.  Saphir  never 
ceased  to  show  the  connection  between  the  Lord 
Jesns,  Israel,  and  the  Scriptures.  He  dwelt  on  the 
unique  position  and  election  of  his  own  nation,  more 
particularly  on  their  unbelief.  He  searched  and 
honoured  all  the  Scriptures,  and  with  fervent  itera- 
tion declared  them  to  be  "  full  of  the  goodness, 
sweetness,  and  beauty  of  the  Lord."  We  shall  always 
think  of  him  as  a  chosen  vessel  for  our  Lord's  service, 
and  pray  (}od  to  raise  up  many  such  cliildrei.  unto 
Aln-aham. 

Let  me  spea,k  of  individual  character  and  life.  How 
shallow  is  the  man  v/ho  never  looks  back,  but  assumes 
that  the  past  is  a  closed  and  ratner  stupid  book,  and 
that  wisdom  begins  with  his  own  generation !  \\'e 
should  prescribe  in  such  a  case  a  severe  course  of 
reading  in  the  great  epochs  of  history  and  in  the 
lives  of  illustrious  men.  For  liis  worst  lesson  we 
should  inquire  of  this  devotee  of  the  present:  Are 
you  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  known  or  met  any 
one  whose  life  gave  you  a,  good  impulse,  and  wiiose 
very  memory  has  for  }'ou  a  certain  charm  and  in- 
spiration ?  Is  there  not  a  departed  parent,  coun- 
sellor, or  friend  whose  very  bones  give  you  new 
life  and  impulse  when  you  fall  l)ack  on  tliem  ?  The 
poet  says — 

"  That  men  may  rise  on  stoi)))iiig-stont-'s 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  liiglier  tilings." 

But  he  also  speaks  well  of  the  wisdom  to  be  gained 
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from  reiiieinbrance  of,  unci  eoniniunion  with,  the  dead, 
or  "  those  we  call  the  dead,"  for  they 

"Are  breathers  of  an  am})ler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends." 

Have  you  no  friend  who  sleeps  in  Jesus,  wlio  lives 
in  God  ?  Do  not  forget  liim.  That  memory  may 
guard  you  from  mucli  evil.  As  by  couching  the 
bones  of  the  dead,  you  may  get  new  Hfe,  the  life 
of  faith  and  godliness. 

Let  me  teach  the  highest  truth  on  the  subject. 
You  know  who  is  the  greatest  Prophet,  the  wisest 
Counsellor,  the  most  faithful  Friend.  Jesus  was  taken 
dow^n  from  the  Cross,  and  buried  in  a  new^  sepulchre. 
Early  on  the  third  day,  the  w^omen  went  to  the  place 
where  tlie  Lord  liad  lain,  but  found  the  sepulchre 
empty.  He  had  lain  under  the  power  of  death,  but 
could  not  be  liolden  undor  that  power  so  long  as  to 
see  corruption.  He  is  risen.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw 
the  pilgrims  at  wdiat  they  suppose  to  be  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  They  kiss  the  stones  and 
see  nothing.  The  Lord  is  not  there.  But  the  women 
who  w^ent  to  honour  His  body  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  got  from  Himself  new  life  and  joy.  And  so 
are  all  generations  of  believers  quickened  by  Him  and 
together  with  Him. 

In  the  Old  Testament  story,  the  prophet  was  dead 
and  continued  dead.  Only  one  man  got  life  at  the 
tomb  of  Elisha,  a  man  of  whom,  beyond  this  fact,  we 
know  nothing.  But  Jesus  Christ  lives ;  and  because 
He  does  so,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  live  also, 
and  because  they  live  by  Him  and  are  imbued  with 
His  Spirit,  they  live  unto  God. 
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X. 


GOD  IS  LOVE. 


"God  is  lovo."  — I  .loJiN  iv.  S. 


"  God  is."  We  do  not  propose  here  and  now  to  argue 
tliis  point.  It  is  our  response  to  the  attirniation  which 
]^Ioses  heard—  "  I  am.  1  am  tliat  T  am."  AVe  reverently 
accept  it  and  say,  "  (iod  is."  No  one  whose  opinion 
in  entitled  to  consideration  will  contradict  tlie  state- 
ment. The  fact  is,  that  in  Kngland  and  America 
at  all  events,  there  are  now  scarcely  any  educated 
atheists.  There  are  agnostics  and  sceptics;  hut 
atheism  and  blaspliemy  are  lei't  to  a  lower  class  of 
mind  altogether.  Wliat  men  say  is,  not  that  tliere 
is  no  God,  hut  that  we  cannot  see  God;  that  we  do 
not  know,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  any  one 
can  know,  whetlier  G(jd  is  or  not.  Sucli  a  state 
of  mhid  we  must  regret;  hut  we  can  treat  it  witli 
patience  and  even  with  respect. 

For  ourselves,  it  is  as  sure  as  anything  we  know 
that  God  is.  It  is  inconceivable  by  us  that  the 
universe  should  l)e  as  it  is  without  any  supreme, 
intelligent,  controlling  Force  or  I'ower ;  and  eijually 
inconceivable  that  there  should  lie  moral  life  and 
a  moral  system,  such  as  we  see  and  know,  without 
any  Moral  l*erfection  oi  Supreme  Goodness. 
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Thci  qiiesLiuii  ol'  <[uestiun8  willi  us  is  not,  JJues 
(loci  exist  ? — for  that  is  past  qiiestiuii  —  but  wliat 
(Joel  is,  what  is  His  nature  or  eliaracter.  And  this 
is  the  ([U(!stioii  oi'  (jueslious,  not  so  uiuch  hceause 
it  is  tlic  liigliest  on  whicli  the  human  mind  can  l)e 
exercised,  as  l)ecause  it  is  the  most  commanding'  in 
its  practical  influence  on  our  Hl'e  and  comhict.  There 
cannot  be  a  I'TcattU'  mistake  than  is  involved  in  the 
notion  that  theology  is  rather  theoretical  than 
])ractical.  Nothing  makes  so  great  a  (Hfference  as 
it  does  in  a  man's  whole  way  of  thinking  and 
living.  Not]n"ng  gives  so  higli  a  sanction  to  duty, 
so  strong  an  inspiration  of  hope,  so  deep  a  well- 
spring  of  comfurt  as  a  true  thjoicgy  or  knowledge  of 
C^od. 

It  is  sometimes  made  a  charge  against  the  Churches 
called  orthodox  that  tliey  present  a  side  of  God  whicli 
is  repugnant  to  the  healthy  moral  sense — tlie  idea  of 
a  despotic  being,  jealous,  ruthless,  and  arbitrary. 
Now  we  shall  make  two  concessions  in  view^  of  this 
serious  charge:  (i)  That  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  Bible  and  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  of  the 
duirch,  has  been  on  the  progressive  principle.  In  the 
Old  Testament  He  was  thought  of  as  the  Almighty 
God,  the  Maker  of  all,  and  the  Pailer  of  all.  His  power 
was  conceived  of  in  contrast  with  great  ^  owers  of 
nature,  like  the  force  of  a  tempest  or  the  waves 
of  the  sea ;  with  the  great  despotisms  under  which 
men  were  crushed,  as  of  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  and 
with  the  unseen  powers  or  gods  whicli  w^ere  wor- 
shipped by  the  heathen,  and  were  looked  on  by  them 
as  givers  of  strength  and  victory.  He  was  also  re- 
garded as  glorious  in  holiness,  or  in .  separation  from 
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evil,  wliich  oilier  gods  were  held  to  sanction.  But 
He  was  also  known  as  pitiful  and  of  a  tender  mercy. 
The  Old  Testament  said  that  Ood  pities  as  a  father, 
comforts  as  a  niotlier;  that  lie  is  kind;  that  Ife 
delights  in  mercy.  At  the  same  time  we  acknowledge 
tliat  ancient  Israel  claimed  the  sanction  of  God  for 
deeds  which  speak  more  of  their  own  passionate  natnre 
than  of  His  perfection.  In  such  cases  the  character 
of  the  people  is  reflected  on  God,  instead  of  the 
character  of  God  being  inflected  on  the  people.  This, 
however,  would  have  done  little  harm  to  our  modern 
theology  had  it  not  been  for  that  which  is  our  second 
concession — (2)  That  many  teachers  and  preachers, 
not  understanding  the  historical  progress  of  theology, 
have  dwelt  on  imperfect  views  of  the  iJivine  char- 
acter, so  as  to  represent  God  partially  and  unworthily. 
Thus,  we  do  not  blame  the  prophets  of  Israel  when 
remonstrating  with  that  people  against  any  conformity 
to  the  idolatry  of  the  nations,  for  making  much  of 
Jehovah's  jealousy  for  the  honour  due  to  Him  and  to 
Him  exclusively ;  but  we  do  not  admire  the  discretion 
of  a  modern  teacher  wlio  should  put  this  forward 
without  explanation,  that  "  the  Lord  our  God  is  a 
jealous  God."  Nor  do  we  wonder  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  Keformation,  that  great  constructive  theologian, 
John  Calvin,  so  much  emphasised  the  truth  that  God 
is  absolutelv  sovereign.  All  Christians  had  been  sub- 
ject  for  centuries  to  the  sovereign  Pope,  who  assumed 
a  Divine  throne  on  earthy  and  issued  decrees  which 
hardly  any  one  dared  to  dispute.  The  theologians  ot 
the  Eeformation  threw  down  this  usurped  sovereignty 
by  filling  men's  thoughts  with  the  sovereignty  of  God 
and  the  absoluteness  of  His  decrees.     It  is  the  grossest 
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ignorance  to  allege  that  sucli  teaching  was  slavish.  It 
was  the  very  emancipation  of  the  Ininian  conscience 
jind  Inniian  life,  })ersonal  and  national,  from  the  raj)al 
tyranny;  for  the  sovereignty  of  God  will  be  fonnd 
to  Ije  the  sn])reme  protection  of  the  jnst  liberty  of 
man.  And  all  that  is  sonnd  and  valnable  in  modern 
human  freedom  w  owe,  not  to  infidelity,  nor  even 
to  men  with  light  and  pleasant  theories  of  God,  but 
to  men  of  deep  religious  conviction,  and  of  strong 
and  even  stern  belief  as  to  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  God.  ]jut  it  does  not  follow  that  the  prominence 
which  Calvin  and  others  gave  to  this  is  always  to  be 
maintained.  In  Protestant  countries,  at  all  events 
those  who  believe  in  God  at  all  believe  that  His  will 
and  power  cannot  be  frustrated  by  any,  and  may  not 
be  assumed  by  any  creature.  What  is  more  to  be 
urged  now  is  the  moral  perfection  of  God.  Grant 
that  He  is  the  only  God  and  the  sovereign  Power ; 
we  covet  to  know  also  that  in  those  attributes  which 
we  call  moral,  and  which  we  reckon  the  highest,  He 
is  supremely  w'orthy  of  our  confidence  and  worship. 

The  New  Testament  satisfies  us  on  this  point ;  and 
all  that  our  best  modern  theology  knows  is  gathered 
from  the  completed  canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  such 
helps  and  corroborations  as  may  be  gained  from 
conscience,  from  reason,  and  from  the  signs  of  God 
in  history.  If  there  still  are  men  who  ascribe  to 
Hoiy  Scripture,  and  to  the  Church,  unworthy  concep- 
tions of  God,  saying  that  "  His  ways  are  not  equal,"  or 
that  His  eternity  of  self-contemplation,  or  His  severity 
against  all  who  are  not  continually  praising  Him,  is 
what  in  a  man  we  should  certainly  not  admire,  these 
men  must  demand  answers  from  those,  if  there  be  any, 
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wlio  teach  such  dishijiiouriiig  tlieology.  i>ut  the  liible, 
fairly  and  conipreliciisively  studied,  is  not  o])en  to  sucli 
imputations ;  and  all  competent  modern  teaching  in 
tlie  Churcli  goes  ^0  impress  tlie  moral  ])erfection  of 
God — His  goodness  and  His  beauty.  "  God  is  love." 
And  the  ]jrofound  value  of  tliis  apliorism,  whicli 
dro])ped  so  long  ago  from  tlii^  ])en  of  tlie  Apostle 
Jolni,  niiiy  be  seen  in  this,  tliat,  wliereas  coarser  and 
less  thouglitful  natures  will  either  turn  away  from 
the  study  of  God  altogether,  or  will  dwell  on  what  are 
known  as  His  natural  attributes,  as  of  omnijiresence 
and  onmipotence,  the  most  re*^ned  and  thoughtful 
natures  pause  here,  aclcnowledging  that  this  is  indeed 
ii  Divine  rev^elation.  This,  if  true,  is  indeed  what  a 
human  heart  wants  t(j  lean  upon  in.  such  a  world  as 
this.     God  is,  and  God  is  love. 

It  is  not  alleged  that  this  explains  everything. 
We  do  not  pretend  in  our  religion  to  explain  every- 
thing, and  must  not  be  charged  with  *^ailing  to  do 
what  we  never  professed  or  2)roinisec.  i^f  you  should 
have  everything  explained  to  you,  where  would  be 
your  faith  ?  There  are  hard  facts  in  nature  and 
in  history  which  we  know  not  how  to  reconcile  with 
either  the  justice  or  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme 
God.  lUit  this  does  not  seriously  trouble  us.  We 
see  that  there  arc  great  analogies  running  through 
even  these  hard  and  terrible  facts.  There  are 
storms  in  history  that  sweep  away  many  who  had  as 
good  a  right  as  others  to  live  out  their  days ;  and  we 
see  the  analogy  in  storms  on  land  or  sea,  that  sweep 
away  hundreds  to  sudden  death,  we  know  not  why. 
There  are  sore  struggles  and  competitions  in  life,  in 
which   some   are   pushed   aside  and  almost   tramp^   x 
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down  ;  and  we  see  tlie  analogy  in  that  pitiless 
process  of  nature  which  is  spoken  of  as  natural 
selectiou,  in  wliicli  certain  forms  of  life  are  superseded 
and  others  reign  in  their  stead,  on  the  princi})le  of  a 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Wliy  should  sucli  things  make 
us  doubt  whether  God  is  love  ?  AVhich  of  us  can 
tell  wliat  is  consistent  witli  the  dispositions  and 
designs  of  a  suprei  *  love  moving  all  things  witli  a 
supreme  wisdom  towards  the  highest  and  worthiest 
issues  ?  VVhetlier  vou  believe  in  God  or  no,  you  cannot 
get  rid  of  tlie  perplexing  facts  in  nnture  and  in  history. 
If  you  like  to  ascribe  tliem  to  a  Ijlind  and  jjitiless  fate 
what  the  l)etter  are  you  i  Wluit  relic''  or  satisfactiort 
does  that  notion  cany  to  your  mind  ?  Does  it  not  make 
the  facts  more  dismal  tban  bef(jre  ?  How  much  better 
to  take  the  saying  of  tlie  Apostle  that  God  is  love,  and 
interpret  facts  so  far  as  we  can  in  harmony  with  that 
truth.  Then,  wIk^u  we  cannot  go  farther  in  the  inter- 
pretation, lay  them  down  in  silence  before  (»od.  We 
do  not  foi  a  moment  say  that  everytln'ng  is  spread 
before  us  as  on  a  level  plain.  "VVe  recounise  chasms  and 
precipices,  immeasurable  depths  and  yawning  caverns  ; 
but  faith  also  sees  shed  abroad  over  all  a  good  and 
fjuiet  light  Tom  God.  It  does  not  take  away  all  the 
terror,  Imt  it  gives  the  heart  some  hope  that  Love 
is  king  even  the  e,  and  that  all  will  yet  be  well. 

Ihit  we  must  be  sure  that  God  is  love.  And  we  are 
sure  of  it,  as  the  Apostle  John  was  sure,  and  on  tlu; 
grounds  which  he  has  stated.  Tlie  9th  and  loth 
verses  of  this  chapter  give  the  convincing  evidence. 
He  has  shown  His  love,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  a 
gift,  the  most  precious  that  even  the  resources  of  God 
could  su]3ply.      We  were  far  oil'  from  Him ;  we  knew 
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Him  not ;  we  were  dead  to  IJini — dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins.  Then  He  sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into 
the  world,  that  we  miglit  live  tlnongh  Him — live  to 
God,  and  live  for  ever.  He  did  not  abide  in  His  glory 
as  sufficient  to  Himself,  ready  to  pardon  those  who 
miglit  return  to  Him  with  due  sul)mission,  but  kiting 
tlie  rest  perish  tlirough  tlieir  own  fault.  Whatever 
is  meant  by  God's  being  suflieient  to  Himself,  He  did 
not  liold  aloof  from  this  sinful  race  of  ours  ;  but  self- 
moved,  not  because  men  souglit  Him,  l)ut  l)ecause  He 
loved  them,  (Jod  drew  near  and  sought  those  who 
sought  Him  not,  stood  on  the  earth  in  the  person 
()f  Jesus  Christ,  looked  on  men  with  human  eyes 
and  spoke  to  them  with  human  lips,  called  them  to 
repentance,  assured  tlie  weary  of  rest,  and  raised  the 
spiritually  dead  to  a  life  everlasting. 

Xay  more  ;  for  we  do  not  get  all  the  lesson  till  we 
come  to  a  place  called  Golgotha  and  behold  the  Just 
One  on  the  Cross  for  the  unjust :  "  God  sent  forth  His 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  As  our  sins 
were  violations  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  and  so  of 
the  moral  order  which  CJod's  government  must  main- 
tain, they  had  to  be  atoned  for.  And  Jesus  Christ 
atoned  for  them  by  dying'for  the  transgressors.  Such 
is  the  aspect  of  the  Crucifixion  towards  the  righteous- 
ness of  ( Jod,  towards  law  and  government :  an  aspect 
which,  notwithstanding  some  di^licultics  that  beset  so 
arduous  a  conception,  is  steadfastly  to  be  maintained  in 
our  theology.  As  our  sins  were  maiks  of  our  enmity 
against  God,  so  the  dying  of  Jesus  Christ  for  us  was 
a  surpassing  })roof  of  the  love  of  (lod,  even  to  His 
enemies.  An<l  this  is  the  aspect  of  the  death  which 
is  here  emphasised  by  the  Apostle  John,  as  elsewhe^'e 
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by  tlie  Apostle  Paul :  "  God  comniendetli  His  love 
toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us  "  (lioni.  v.  8). 

Is  it  asked.  Why  (Ud  not  (Jod  proclaim  an  amnesty 
for  all  penitent  transgressors,  to  take  effect  on  the  simple 
condition  of  the  sincere  submission  of  the  sinner  to 
His  autlioi'ity  ?  There  are  profouiid  reasons  in  the 
justice  of  God  and  the  order  of  His  moral  government 
wliy  this  could  not  be.  Depend  on  it  that,  if  atone- 
ment couhl  have  been  dispensed  with,  CJod  would  liave 
spared  His  own  Son.  Rut  there  is  another  thought.  An 
amnesty,  were  it  possible,  could  neither  have  given  such 
peace  to  the  conscience  as  tlie  blood  of  the  Cross,  nor 
have  so  strongly  assured  the  heart  of  the  love  of  CJod. 
There  would  have  been  no  redemption  from  our  sins, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  mere  proclamation  of 
God's  leniency,  not  a  gift  in  which  love  gloriously 
shines. 

Let  me  urge  the  great  truth  of  which  we  have 
spoken  on  the  present  attention  of  every  one  who 
hears  me.  Eid  your  mind  of  unworthy  conceptions 
and  hard  thoughts  of  God.  He  is  always  just,  never 
harsh  ;  always  patient,  never  weak  ;  always  wise,  never 
hasty ;  always  strong,  never  tyrannous.  •'  God  is 
lovCj"  and  His  love  is  proved  and  consummated  in  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Draw  near  to  God  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  prove  how  good  He  is,  how 
merciful,  how  faithful ;  what  a  support  in  the  hour 
of  weakness  ;  what  a  stronghold  in  the  time  of  trouble. 
The  call  of  the  Gospel  is  to  you — to  every  one  of  you, 
and  it  is  a  call  oi  love.  We  pray  you,  be  ye  reconciled 
to  God. 

Then   you   will  know   Him,  and  only  then.     You 
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may  have  a  serious  mind  and  a  love  for  lofty  themes, 
and  you  work  hard  on  tlie  metaphysical  idea  of  the 
Absolute,  or  the  ontological  prol)lem  of  a  self-existent 
(}od;  but  your  brain  is  onlv  wearied  with  subtleties — 
your  heart  is  not  touched  or  purified.  Draw  near  to 
God  revealed  in  Jesus  Clirist.  I'ehold  in  llim  the 
consummate  moral  Perfection  whicli  your  moral  nature 
can  admire  and  implicitly  trust.  Tiecognise  Him  in 
Jiis  loving-kindness,  seeking  nnd  saving  sinners,  not 
because  tliey  deserve  it,  but  because  He  lo\es  them. 
And  love  Him  because  He  has  loved  you.  Continue 
in  His  love.  As  the  earth  is  born  daily  into  the 
sunshine,  and  baptized  with  the  dew,  and  so  made 
fresh  and  fertile,  so  let  the  spirit  that  is  in  you  be 
daily  revived  in  the  love  of  God,  and  refreshed  by  His 
Spirit,  that  you  too  may  love  God  and  man.  And  may 
this  faith  and  love  be  glad  and  gentle,  and  patient  and 
pure  and  Cliristhke. 


XI. 


QUIET  AND  ASPIRATION. 

"I  said,   Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  !  for  then  would  I  fly 
away,  and  be  at  rest." — Ps.  Iv.  6. 

"They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles." — IsA.  xl.  31. 

There  is  an  old  Greek  fable  of  Daedalus,  wlio  wished 
to  escape  from  Crete,  and,  unable  to  do  so  by  sea, 
resolved  to  fly  through  the  air  to  Sicily.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  wings,  which  he  attached  to  liis  body 
by  wax,  and  did  the  same  for  his  son  Icarus,  that  he 
might  accompany  him.  Dasdalus  succeeded,  but  the 
youth  flew  up  so  high  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted 
the  wax,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  to  reach  any  moral  or 
spiritual  object  by  means  of  wings  that  are  merely 
attached  as  by  wax.  The  only  wings  that  are  safe  and 
useful  are  those  which  are  our  own,  and  grow  out  of 
the  inner  man  of  the  heart.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  these  mav  be  in  one  view  of  the  Christian  life 
the  wings  as  of  a  dove-^—in  another,  the  wings  of  an 
eagle.  The  desire  of  the  former  suggests  the  love  of 
quiet,  that  of  the  latter  the  strength  of  aspiration. 

It   is   worth  while  to  observe  that    no  one  in  the 

Bible  wishes  to  have  the  wings   of  an  angel ;   and  for 

very  good  reasons.     First,  angels  in  the  Bible  luive  no 
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wings — these  are  an  invention  of  poets  and  painters ; 
and  second,  no  redeemed  man  sliould  wish  to  be  an 
angel.  He  has  a  kind  of  service  to  render  to  God  in 
this  world  whicli  wonld  not  at  all  snit  an  angel ;  and 
he  has  the  hope  of  a  place  hereafter,  nearer  to  Christ 
than  angels  can  occupy.  But,  using  the  terms  meta- 
phorically, he  may  sigh  for  the  wings  of  a  dove,  or  soar 
on  the  winofs  of  an  easrle. 

I.  TJie  Love  of  Quiet.  "  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like 
a  dove  !   for  then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest." 

Is  this  the  voice  of  David,  that  hero  of  stirring 
adventure,  that  mii^htv  man  of  war  ?  Does  he  si"'li 
for  rest  ?  What  should  make  that  valiant  king  wish 
to  fly  away  like  a  dove  ? 

But  surely  it  is  a  mista,ke  to  think  of  David  as  a 
lover  of  tumult  and  conflict.  His  early  piety,  as  well 
as  his  poetic  genius,  had  been  nourished  in  retirement 
among  the  hills  of  Judah ;  and,  through  even  the 
most  agitated  periods  of  his  history,  he  had  his  places 
of  shelter,  w^iere  he  could  muse  on  life  and  commune 
with  nature  and  stay  his  mind  on  God.  Nay,  one  may 
say  that  soldiers,  and  men  who  endured  hardship  in 
their  youth,  are  as  fond  of  rest  as  any  men  can  be. 

When  David  wrote  this  Psalm,  he  was  in  a  mood  of 
sorrow  and  indio-nation  over  some  ungrateful  treatment 
which  he  had  received.  It  shocked  him,  as  ingratitude 
always  shocks  a  generous  soul  ;  and  he  longed  to  escape 
from  the  voice  of  the  enemy  and  the  oppression  of  the 
wicked.  Tired  for  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  life, 
harassed  by  collision  with  unworthy  and  ungrateful 
men,  he  longed  to  be  somewhere  at  rest. 

Often  had  his  observant  eye  marked  how  the  wild 
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dove  fled  from  the  tumult  of  men  and  the  shout 
of  battle.  It  betook  itself  to  the  rocks  far  off  in 
the  wilderness.  He  could  recall  the  easy  movement 
of  its  wings.  There  is  a  fine  passage  in  Virgil's 
^neid  (v.  213-217),  on  the  escape  of  a  startled  dove 
from  her  nest.  The  poet  takes  note  of  the  easy  action 
of  her  wingfs  : 

"Iler  pinions  poised,  tliroiigli  li^piid  air  she  sjn-ings. 
And  smoothly  glides,  nor  moves  her  levell'd  wings." 

So  the  King  of  Israel  wished  that  he  could  lly  away 
gently  and  swiftly.  Ho  was  weary  of  contention, 
chafed  with  injury,  and  longing  for  peace. 

A  desire  of  this  sort  may  lead  one  into  unwise 
devices.  Some  Christians  have  given  up  the  battle  of 
life  almost  before  they  knew  what  life  is ;  and  in  a 
mood  of  disappointment  or  a  fit  of  misguided  entliu- 
siasm,  have,  in  their  early  years,  devoted  themselves 
to  conventual  retirement  under  rigorous  vows.  They 
have  in  fact  cast  t^-  ■  ives  into  prison  and  slavery, 
rather  tlian  face  ordniary  conditioi?«  of  human  life. 
It  is  cruel,  because  it  cuts  across  the  natural  afiec- 
tioiis  ;  it  is  cowardly,  because  it  is  running  away  from 
the  battlefield,  instead  of  fighting  a  good  fight ;  and  it 
is  inept,  because,  whatever  the  unnatural  peace  of  the 
convent  may  be,  evil  thoughts,  base  passions,  bitter 
envv  and  animosities  cannot  be  shut  out.  These  bid 
defiance  to  avails  ever  so  thick,  with  locked  gates  and 
double  doors  and  windows  barred  with  iron. 

One  has  more  consideration  for  the  weariness  of  men 
and  women  who,  after  many  years  of  toil  and  struggle, 
feel  unable  to  bear  the  strain  any  longer,  or  lose  heart, 
and  flee  away  to  a  monk's  cell  or  hermit's  cave.      We 
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do  not  jnclge  them.  It  is  not  the  noblest  tiling  to  do. 
St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  would  not  have  done  it ;  but  every 
one  is  not  a  Peter  or  a  Paul.  We  need  not  expect 
every  one  to  act  up  to  the  highest  standard,  and  do  the 
noblest  thing. 

Our  infirmity  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  secluded 
hiding-places.  A  recluse  life  is  not  our  temptation, 
^[ost  of  us  are  too  much  in  the  din  and  whirl  of  life, 
and  have  too  little  rest.  For  some,  there  are  the  ex- 
citements and  controversies  of  the  Church  ;  for  othei'S, 
the  activities  and  rivalries  of  the  world.  We  work  at 
high  pressure  nearly  all  the  year  rcaiid;  and  many 
take  even  their  holiday  in  a  crowd  and  bustle.  So  the 
mind  and  heart  lack  meditation,  and  repose. 

But  something  in  us  cries  out  for  a  still  hour.  Some- 
thing echoes  Cowper's  longing  for  "  the  calm  retreat, 
the  silent  shade."  Even  in  the  midst  of  occupation, 
and  amidst  the  superfluous  activities  of  a  holiday, 
too,  it  is  well  to  seize  on  hours  and  half-hours,  when 
we  can,  for  reflection  and  prayer.  Then  spread 
the  wings  of  a  dove,  and  hide  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock. 
Make  Christ  your  refuge.  Let  the  stormy  wind  and 
tempest  always  drive  you  to  Him.  "  My  soul,  why 
art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  "  And  my  soul  answers, 
"  Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  would  fly  away  to 
my  Lord,  my  stronghold,  and  be  at  rest." 

IL  The  Strcnfjlli  of  Aspiratiun.  "  They  shall  mount 
up  with  wings  as  eagles." 

Think  of  the  golden  eagle,  as  he  stretches  his  mighty 
pinions  and  flies  to  the  peaks  of  lofty  mountains. 
By  this  noble  figure  of  speech,  Jehovah  was  pleased 
to    illustrate   His   deliverance    of  Israel    from    Egypt. 
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The  tribes  were  encamped  under  tlie  shadow  ol'  Horeb 
and  Sinai,  on  wliicli  the  ea<ifles  perclied,  and  from  whicli 
they  11  ev  high  above  the  plain.  At  such  a  spot  liow 
appropriate  and  expressive  the  words,  '•  I  bare  you 
on  eanfles'  wingfs  and  brou^i^lit  vou  unto  jMvself."  So 
deeply  did  this  impress  the  imagination  of  Moses,  wlio 
was  a  poet,  that  forty  years  later,  when  the  tribes  were 
encamped  under  the  mountains  of  Moab,  also  the  haunt 
of  eagles,  he  reverted  in  his  last  song  to  the  liyure 
which  the  Lord  had  used  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
'•  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her 
young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings, taketh  them,  beareth 
them  on  her  wings  :  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him, 
and  there  was  no  Strang  ■  god  with  him  "  (Deut.  xxxii. 
I  I,   12). 

The  manner  in  whicli  Jehovah  delivered  Israel,  and 
taught  and  trained  them  to  move  and  act  as  a  separate 
nation,  was  wonderfully  illustrated  by  the  eagle  teach- 
ing her  eaglets  to  ll^^  She  encourages  them  to  prove 
their  own  wings  ;  and,  if  they  begin  to  droop,  glides 
below  them,  and  sustains  Miem  on  her  own  strong 
pinions,  till  they  gain  force  and  confidence  and  can 
fly  alone.  A  few  years  ago  I  read  the  account  given 
by  one  who  is  vouched  for  as  an  accurate  observer,  and 
who  in  one  of  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Himalayas 
watched  eagles  teaching  their  young  to  iiy.  Through 
a  glass  he  saw  several  young  l)irds  on  a  ledge  of  rock 
at  a  great  height.  The  parent  birds  then  gently 
swept  past  them,  as  if  alluring  them,  and  one  of  the 
eaglets  ventured  to  follow.  It  spread  its  wings,  but 
began  slowly  to  sink.  Immediately  one  of  the  parent 
birds  glided  beneath  it,  and  bore  it  aloft  again.  So 
they  persisted  till  they  taught  all  the  birds  to  fly. . 
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It  was  so  that  tlie  Jjord  bore  His  people  out  of 
Egypt,  lielped  tliem  in  every  strait,  and  brought  them 
to  Jliniselt'  in  tlH>  wilderness  of  Sinai  ;  then  led  them 
about,  and  instructed  them,  till  He  brought  them  into 
the  Land  of  Promise.  It  was  a  r(Mlenii)ti()n  with  a 
high  hand  and  an  outstrotclied  arm. 

'J'lie  engle  holds  up  the  young  birds  that  they  may 
ily  as  eagles.  The  Lord,  "as  a  mighty  man,"  helped 
His  people  tliat  they  might  be  strong  and  do  exploits. 
And  on  this  principle  He  deals  in  all  ages  with  those 
who  wait  on  Him.  He  causes  their  strength  to  be 
renewed,  and  they  mount  up  on  wings  as  eagles.  On 
this  principle  was  Old  Testament  piety  invigorated  : 
"  Wait  on  the  Lord  :  be  of  good  courage,  and  He  shall 
strengthen  thine  heart :  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord " 
(Ps.  xxvii.  14).  On  this  principle  too,  are  New  Testa- 
ment believers  strengthened  with  all  might,  according 
to  His  glorious  power,  unto  all  patience  and  long- 
suffering,  with  joy  fulness. 

This  strength  is  not  for  mere  flying  or  skimming 
along  the  earth's  surface,  but  for  mounting  up.  I  call 
this  aspiration  ;  and  is  it  not  the  right  word  ?  It  is 
the  Christian  "  Excelsior."  It  has  been  said  that  '*  a 
noble  man  compares  and  estimates  himself  by  a  higher 
idea,  a  mean  man  by  a  lower.  The  one  produces 
aspiration — the  other  ambition.  Ambition  is  the  way 
in  which  a  vulgar  man  aspires."  I  do  not  vindicate 
the  etymology  of  this  distinction  ;  but  the  idea  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  A  mean  man  has  a  low  ideal,  a 
worldly  man  a  selfish  ideal,  a  vain  man  a  trivial  ideal. 
The  ambition  of  such  minds  is  poor  and  ignoble. 
But  the  man  of  faith  seeks  the  things  wh^'^h  are  above, 
where  Christ  sits  at  the  riofht  hand  of  Goa.     He  has 
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grand  ideal,  lie  aspires  to  a  lieaveiily  mind,  a  like- 
ness or  conformity  to  Christ,  and  a  sacred  friendship 
with  God  ;  and,  as  lie  waits  npon  the  Lord,  grace 
give"  to  liim  strong  wings,  as  of  an  eagle,  with  which 
to  reach  high  places,  fanning  the  air  of  thought  and 
desire  in  regions  wliich,  without  grace,  the  human 
mind  can  never  reach. 

Alas  !  how  rare  those  believers  are.  As  the  words 
of  Isaiah  transcended  the  current  piety  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  so  the  words  in  wliich  we  now  trv 
to  set  forth  spiritual  jn'ivilegcs  go  far  above  the 
ordinary  levels  of  Christian  attainment.  Never- 
theless, we  must  teach  and  preach  the  high  ideal. 
They  who  know  how  to  recruit  their  strengtli  by 
waiting  on  God,  are  bound  to  run  and  not  be  weary, 
to  walk  and  not  faint.  We  must  also  urge  them 
to  mount  up  on  wings  like  eagles  ;  though  we  look 
on  a  good  many  professing  Christians  who  seem  to 
have  no  wings  at  all — more  like  creeping  things — or 
have  had  them  so  clipped  by  unbelief  that  they  cannot 
rise  above  the  ground.  '^^rhey  never  remind  one  ol' 
either  the  rest-seeking  dove,  or  the  strong-soaring 
eagle. 

Some  never  really  wait  on  the  Lord,  for  they  have 
no  heart  knowledjife  of  Him.  Thev  walk,  but  not 
with  God  ;  they  run,  but  not  to  heaven;  they  aspire, 
but  to  nothing  beyond  earthly  power  and  honour. 
They  have  to  learn  the  hollowness  of  their  liv^es  with- 
out Christ.  And  they  must  come  to  Him.  Let  Him 
cover  you  with  His  feathers,  and  under  His  wings  put 
your  trust.  Salvation  is  not  by  any  force  or  flutter  of 
our  wings,  but  by  taking  refuge  under  the  shadow  of 
His  wings.     Then  only  will  you  begin   truly  to  live 
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and  rise  upwards.  All  tliinfrs  will  be  made  new. 
Yoii  will  have  "  the  wings  oi"  a  dove  covered  with  silver, 
and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold  ;  "  nay  more,  you  will 
soar  as  on  strenuous  wini^s  of  an  eaj^le  to  the  clear  air 
above,  the  sacred  heights  and  lieavenly  places  of  har- 
mony with  God, 

"Oil  those  calm  liriglits,  \\w  tuiuult  and  the  noise 
Of  all  our  biisv  cares  and  restless  jovs 

Has  almost  in  the  distance  died  awav  ; 
And  tln(m<^fli  the  clouds,  to  our  rejoicing,'  eyes, 
The  Oity's  golden  streets  and  pearly  gates  appear." 
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CHRIST  A  MINISTER  TO  THE  WEARY. 

"Tlie  Lord  God  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  tlmt 
I  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is 
weary  :  He  wakeneth  morning  by  moining,  He  wakeneth  mine  ear 
to  hear  as  the  learned." — I.sa.  1.  4. 

It  is  a  soliloquy  of  the  ^lessiali,  Jeliovali's  servant. 
In  verso  4.  wo  have  His  qualifications  for  gracious 
ministry;  in  verses  5,  6,  His  patient  suffering;  in 
verses  7  to  9,  the  final  stage  and  favourable  issue 
of  His  career.  Throughout,  the  Messiah  refers  every- 
thing to  the  Lord  Jehovah,  whose  servant  He  was  to 
be ;  just  as,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Christ  refers 
everything  to  the  Father  who  had  sent  Him. 

I.  Messiah's  preparation  for  ministry. 

That  He  may  have  the  faculty  of  wise  and  timely 
speech,  He  is  carefully  taught  of  God.  .Reference  is 
made  to  disciples  sitting  before  the  teachers  listening 
with  wondering  ears  or  alert  attention.  This  process 
goes  on  morning  after  morning,  the  early  part  of  the 
day  being  the  best  for  intelligent  reception.  So  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  taught  bv  the  Lord  Jehovah.  The 
prophets  had  ecstatic  moments,  visions  of  the  night, 
and  special  days  when  the  spiritual  afflatus  came 
upon  them ;   but   the  Christ  was  to   be   in  continual 
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coininunioii  with  lieaven,  receiviiif]^  the  Father  s  thoughts 
and  directions  day  by  day,  morning  by  morning. 

Before  the  Spirit  descended  upon  Him  and  Ilis 
career  fis  tlie  Christ  began,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  grew 
up  to  maturity  as  a  devout  Israelite,  following  the 
usual  laws  of  human  development.  He  increased  in 
wisdom  and  in  stature.  Gradually  Ho  rose  to  the 
height  of  His  calling,  and  opened  all  His  human  soul 
to  His  Father's  business.  With  an  eagerness  and  in- 
tentness  which  we  are  perhaps  hardly  able  to  imagine. 
He  who  was  so  meek  and  pure  learned  God's  way. 
He  who  was  of  God,  heard  God's  words. 

When  He  was  of  full  age,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
and  rested  upon  Him.  And  this  marked  an  import- 
ant epoch  in  His  preparation  as  the  l^rophet  of  God. 
For  this  was  that  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding 
which  had  been  foretold  bv  Isaiah,  as  restinor  on  the 
Son  of  David.  Thereafter  Jesus  Christ  was  perfectly 
receptive  of  Divine  communications.  He  could  say 
truly,  "  The  Lord  Jehovah  has  wakened  or  opened 
Mine  ear."' 

Some  one  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  "  What  need  of 
this  ^  If  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  (_Jod,  one  and 
equal  with  the  Father,  how  should  He  need  to  be 
taught  ?  Was  He  not  inherently  omniscient  ?  "  Now, 
we  have  to  do  with  what  is  revealed  ;  and  it  is  quite 
plainly  taught  in  the  IJible  that  «Tesus  Christ  was 
gradually  taught  and  trained,  and  that  He  spoke  and 
acted  not  from  Himself,  but  according  to  instructions 
received  from  His  Father  in  heaven.  It  is  a  mvsterv 
how  His  divinity  refrained  from  illuminating  His 
humanity,  so  as  to  give  it  once  for  all  perfect  know- 
ledge  of   all   things.     But  we   simply  bring  out   the 
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revealed  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  prMved  for  and  received 
lieavenly  direction,  and  that  tliis  was  in  liarniony  with 
the  position  which  He  had  assumed  as  delegate  from 
and  servant  of  Jehovah.  "  I  can  of  Mine  own  self  do 
nothing  :   as  I  hear  I  judge." 


n 

the 


II.   Messiah's  wlaisti'y. 

"  That  1  sliould  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season 
to  him  that  is  weary"  (verse  4).  ^J'his  is  not  all  the 
errand  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  as  a  proj)het.  He  was  to 
judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  witli  equity  on  behalf  of 
the  meek  in  the  land.  15ut  this  was  very  character- 
istic of  Him,  that  He  would  sustain  the  weary,  and 
call  the  labouring  and  heavy-laden  to  Himself,  and 
give  them  rest.  For  this  the  Lord  Jehovah  gave  Him 
the  tongue  of  one  who  has  learned  well,  and  can 
reproduce  what  Ho  has  learned.  His  place  was  not 
at  the  head  of  the  disputers  of  this  world.  Indeed, 
there  are  important  brandies  of  human  inquiry  on 
which  He  entered  not  at  all.  For  He  came  on  a 
spiritual  errand,  and  His  ministry  aimed  at  unfolding 
the  relations  of  man  to  God,  and  the  goodwill  of  God 
to  man.  He  spoke,  not  to  excite  curiosity  or  attract 
admiration  or  even  to  satisfy  intellectual  hunger,  but 
to  relieve  anxious  minds,  lighten  burdened  consciences, 
and  draw  hcavv  hearts  to  Himself  and  to  God. 

A  word  spoken  in  season,  how"  good  it  is.  '^i'here  is 
a  proverb  to  the  effect  that  a  word  so  spoken  is  "  like 
apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver."  As  the  beauty  of 
the  silver  basket  gives  a  heightened  attraction  to  tlie 
yellow  fruit,  so  does  the  seasonableness  of  a  wise  kind 
saying  enhance  its  value  and  prepare  for  it  a  wel- 
come.    In  our  weariness  of  soul,  give  to  us  a  word 
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in   due  season,  Jipt   to  the  occiision,  and  not  Ibrced  or 
formal. 

This  exactly  describes  tlio  words  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  have  an  aptitude  to  the  occasion,  an  unforced 
connection  with  actual  circumstances  of  the  moment. 
They  are  not  awkwardly  dratrj^^ed  in,  but  rise  out  of 
the  conversation  in  Ihc  most  natural  manner.  The 
Pharisees  and  scribes  murmured  at  His  reception  of 
sinners,  and  Ho  poured  forth  on  the  spot  the  grand 
triple  parable  of  the  lost  and  found.  Tn  the  liome  at 
Bethany,  Martha  asked  Him  to  bid  her  sister  rise  up 
and  help  her;  and  at  once  He  uttered  some  of  His 
most  profound  words  about  the  good  part  and  llie  one 
thing  needful.  He  sat  by  a  well  at  Sycliar  and  asked 
water  from  a  woman  who  came  to  fill  her  water  jar, 
and  Ho  gave  her  a  word  in  season  about  the  gift  of 
God,  the  water  of  life.  So  also  the  incident  of  a 
crowd  following  Him  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  bread 
tliat  perishes,  led  on  to  the  great  discourse  at  Caper- 
naum on  the  Bread  of  Life  wdiich  came  down  from 
heaven.  And  in  each  case,  while  His  word  had  a 
tinge  of  reproof  for  those  who  murmured  or  misunder- 
stood, it  was  fraught  with  kindness  and  comfort  to 
such  as  were  wearv. 

His  strongest  words  of  rebuke,  even  His  most 
pungent  and  uncompromising  denunciations  of  hypo- 
crisy and  heartless  oppression,  were  words  in  season 
to  the  weary.  They  found  that  they  had  a  friend  in 
Jesus,  and  One  who  would  not  speak  smooth  things 
to  the  wicked. 

John  the  Baptist  prepared  His  way,  and  revived  in 
men's  minds  llie  belief  that  Cod  would  yet  speak  to 
them   by  a  great  pi'ophet.      But  John   was  compara- 
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tively  austere.  Ke  roused,  lie  reproved,  he  blew  the 
trumpet  ol' warning;  but  he  did  not  mix  with  common 
life,  or  heal  the  sick,  or  coinfort  the  weary.  This 
belonged  rather  to  the  Saviour  whose  words  dropped 
as  the  rain,  whose  speech  distilled  as  the  dew  on 
parched  and  jaded  souls.  He  associated  with  men, 
entered  their  houses,  healed  their  sicknesses,  hid  not 
His  face  from  any  human  want  or  grief,  and  was 
always  ready  with  apt  and  profitable  w(jrds.  And  all 
His  personal  ministry,  while  terrible  to  tlu^  arrogant 
and  self-righteous,  was  patient  and  gracious  to  the 
poor  and  the  heavy  laden. 

To  this  day  there  are  no  words  so  helpful,  so  con- 
soling, as  those  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  there  is 
mncli  for  them  to  do.  It  is  a  weary  world.  Many 
hearts  are  sick  with  delay  and  disappointment. 
^Fany  consciences  are  sore  with  the  memory  of  old 
sins  and  the  sting  of  recent  ones.  -Many  eves  are 
dim  and  hearts  faint  through  losses,  chagrins,  and  a 
sense  of  wrong.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  teacher 
like  Jesus,  no  physician  like  Jesus.  A  bruised  reed 
Ho  will  not  break;  a  fretting  wound  He  will  not 
irritate  ;   n  disquieted  s])irit  He  will  not  harass. 

"Oil,  l)lesse(l  voice  of  Jesus, 

Wliich  conies  to  hearts  oppress'd  ! 

It  tells  of  henedictioii, 

Of  pardon,  gi'ace,  and  peace, 

Of  joy  that  hath  no  endinf(, 
Of  love  wliich  cannot  cease." 
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III.    7'hc  lesson  for  Chrldlaas. 

There  are  persons  not  merely  saved  and  comforted 
by  Christ,  but  called,  after  His  example  and  throng 
His  grace,  to  save  and  comfort  ethers. 
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Fortius  tliey  must  first  have  their  ears  awakened  and 
their  hearts  opened  to  loarn  of  Him  as  He  learned  of 
the  Father  morning  by  morning.  It  is  vain  to  speak 
in  religion  what  you  have  merely  learned  from  men. 
The  only  indispensable  qualification  for  Christian  use- 
fulness is  tliat  you  be  taught  of  God,  that  you  have 
His  words  in  vour  heart,  His  wisdom  in  the  hidden 
part.  And  for  this  you  must  wait  on  the  Lord  day 
after  day,  learning  His  will,  drawing  on  His  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  One  speaks  with  calnmess 
and  power  when  he  does  so  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  heart ;  and  the  secret  of  a  spiritual  abundance  is 
to  be  in  daily  communion  with  the  Divine  fulness, 
waiting  morning  by  morning  on  the  Lord.  Then  you 
have  in  yourself  not  a  shallow  cistern  soon  dried  up, 
but  a  well  of  water ;  and  from  vou  flow  rivers  of 
living  water.  The  most  eloquent  men  are  not  always 
the  most  profitable  to  the  Church.  The  most  erudite 
are  not  always  the  wisest  or  the  best.  Clierish  a 
docility  of  mind  under  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Learn  of 
Him  before  you  teach  others ;  and  then  you  will  speak, 
thoufyh  not  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel  or  even  of  an 
orator,  yet  with  what  is  better,  the  tongue  of  one  who 
is  spiritually  taught,  and  can  in  season  sustain  the 
weary. 

What  better  occupation  for  a  follower  of  Christ 
than  to  be  a  helper  of  the  weak,  an  instructor  of  the 
perplexed,  a  son  of  consolation ;  to  drop  seeds  of 
truth  quietly  into  human  hearts,  to  be  in  the  world  as 
Christ  wa*?,  to  speak  to  the  weary  as  Christ  spoke ! 

So  may  we  best  show  our  brotherly  kindness.  By 
a  word  in  season  a  Christian  mav  help  one  who  is 
reallv  much  strono-er  tl"»Ti  himself,  but  for  the  time  is 
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vexed  or  dislieartcnecl.  ^[jirtiii  Luther  often  acknow- 
ledged himselt'  aided  and  consoled  by  words  which  fell 
from  friends  of  his  who  were  not  at  all  such  notable 
Christians,  lie  tells  how  lie  was  troubled  in  the  year 
1535,  and  disposed  to  doubt  whether  CJod  was  good, 
when  a  comparatively  obscnre  Christian  said,  "  Our 
Lord  God,  doubtless,  is  thinking  in  heaven,  What 
shall  I  do  more  with  this  man  ?  I  have  given  to  him 
so  much,  and  3'et  ho  will  despair  of  ]\Iy  goodness." 
Luther  adds,  "These  words  were  a  glorious  comrurt 
to  me,  cleaving  to  my  heart  as  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
had  spoken  them  to  me."  On  another  day,  Luther 
spoke  of  Timothy,  Titus,  Epaphras,  and  others  as 
cherishing  the  spirit  of  Pan!,  and  added,  "  The  greatest 
saints  have  their  times  of  faintness,  when  others  are 
stronger  than  they." 

How  sad  the  inability  of  many  professing  Christians 
to  say  a  word  in  season  to  the  weary  !  They  suppose 
that  it  is  due  to  a  mere  want  of  language.  They  are 
no  speakers,  never  had  a  ready  tongue,  and  so  are 
almost  dumb  in  regard  to  spiritual  things.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they  have  nothing  to  say. 
They  are  ill  off  for  thoughts,  even  more  than  for 
words.  The  right  thing  to  be  said  does  not  occur  to 
them.  The  tongue  is  slow  and  embarrassed,  simply 
because  the  ear  is  not  open,  and  the  mind  is  not  I'etl 
with  spiritual  truth.  They  cannot  speak  of  or  for 
Christ  to  any  purpose,  h  iu=5e  they  do  not  learn  of 
Christ.  In  a  word,  they  are  dumb  because  they  are 
deaf. 

The  g  '  Lord  waken  our  ears  morning  by  morn- 
ing, and  cu^^o  us  to  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit ! 
Then,  without  strain  or  difficultv,  we  shall  have  the 
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word  in  season ;  and  especially  in  hoars  of  trial   tlio 
Lord  v;ill  ^nvo  us  wliat  we  ought  to  spoak. 

"  Lord,  speak  l<»  mo,  that  T  may  spt-ak 
III  living'  echoes  of  Tliy  tone. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Oh,  teach  nic.  Lord,  that  I  may  teaeli 
Tlie  jireciouM  tliin^fs  'J'liou  dost  iiiipait. 

•  •  .  a 

"  Oil,  fill  me  with  Tliy  liduess,  Lord, 
Until  my  very  heart  o'ei-llow 
In  kindling  thought  and  glowing  word. 
Thy  love  to  tell,  Thy  praise  to  .show." 


h 
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XITI. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  RECONCILIATION. 

"Now  then  we  are  ambassaddrs  for  Clin'.st,  as  thouj^fh  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us  :  wo  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  yo  reconciled  to 
God." — 2  Cou.  V.  20. 

A   niECious   Clospel :    God's    lovo    to    the    world.      A 
precious  ministry :  an  embassy  from  Christ. 

Great  doctrines  hang  together.  When  our  Lord 
had  taught  regeneration  to  Nicodemiis,  He  proceeded 
to  speak  of  redemption.  So,  wlien  Paul  has  spoken  of 
new  creation  in  Christ,  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  recon- 
ciliation through  Christ  unto  God. 


There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  language.  Alienation, 
conciliation,  reconciliation,  are  words  in  familiar  use. 

Alienation  of  one  man  from  another  implies  that 
liey  once  were  friends,  but  that  some  discord  has  sprung 
up  between  them.  God  and  man  at  first  were  friends. 
The  relation  between  the  Maker  and  the  man  He  had 
made  was  one  of  perfect  peace.  But  a  serious  discord 
began.  Lli.n  disobeyed,  having  believed  a  lie,  and  God 
expelled  him  from  the  garden  of  His  favour.  Mercy 
began  at  once  to  flow  to  the  transgressors,  for  God 
delights  in  mercy ;  but  the  ground  of  discord  only 
increased  as  time  ran  on  and  the  sin  of  man  accumu- 
lated.     And   so   the   alienation  grew,  the  displeasure 
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of  God  beinpf  niifaiiist  the  workors  of  inlrnilty,  and  tlie 
workei's  ol"  inifiuity  liiirtlcuin^'' their  hearts  a<,'ainst  (iod. 

(Jonciliatiou  is  a  fine  word  and  a  nobh)  tliin*,'.  Ono 
meets  another,  or  a  party  of  others,  who  Inite  liini 
without  cause,  and,  l)y  nu'i'kness  of  sj)irit  and  kindness 
of  tone,  disabuses  liis  opponent's  mind  of  evil  surmises, 
corrects  his  mistakes,  removes  his  ill- feeling'',  and  gains 
liim  for  a  friend.  But  the  word  is  not  strong  enougli 
to  express  the  gaining  over  of  alit..ated  men  to  (Jod, 
because  in  this  case  tlierc  is  more  to  be  dealt  with 
than  misconduct  or  prejudice. 

lleconciliation  is  the  word.  It  implies  the  over- 
coming of  grave  didiculties  and  obstacles,  in  order  to 
the  establishment  of  now  and  liappy  relations,  and 
the  turning  of  aversion  into  love. 

In  most  cases  where  there  is  variance  between  man 
and  man,  there  are  faults  on  both  sides ;  but  he  plays 
the  noblest  part  who  is  the  first  to  make  peace,  and  if 
needful  to  make  amends.  In  the  alienation  between 
Ciod  and  man,  all  the  fault  lies  with  man  ;  and  yet  it  is 
God  who  lias  approached  us,  not  we  who  have  sought 
llim.  It  is  He  who  has  proposed  peace,  and  provided 
for  it.      It  is  God  who  reconciles. 

"It  was  easy  for  Ilim  to  do  so,"  some  nien  cry, 
"  He  had  only  to  forgive,  and,  by  the  uplifting  of  His 
countenance,  ^rant  us  peace."  But  this  is  ignorantly 
spoken.  It  cannot  be  easy  for  the  just  God  to  con- 
nive at  evil  doing,  and  for  the  true  God  to  say  "  Peace, 
peace,"  when  there  is  none.      It  cannot  be  possible. 

Others  quote  on  the  subject  the  direction  of  our 
Saviour  regarding  the  reconciliation  of  brethren. 
''  Confess  thy  fault,  and  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother." 
"  If  thy  brother  transgress  against  thee,  rebuke  him  ; 
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.  tl  if  he  repent,  for^nve  liirn."  Wliy,  they  ask,  sliould 
not  the  reconciliation  be  e(inally  simple  between  (uxl 
and  man  ?  -Inst  becanse  it  is  not  a  fend  between  one 
brother  and  an(tther,  but  a  separation  between  (ioil 
and  man,  iiiv<»lvin<^  tlie  rpu'stion  of  rigliteons  govern- 
ment as  well  as  of  personal  feelin.g.  'J'herefore  the 
need  of  the  Cross  and  the  (Jospel  of  the  Crncilied 
One. 

Forasrnnch  as  (jod,  in  I  lis  just  love,  resolved  to  deal 
not  merely  with  the  feelin<^  of  enmity  to  11  im  in  the 
human  heart,  but  with  the  »'reat  undt'rlvin<^  ij^round  of 
discord,  the  sin  of  the  world,  Jle  saw  meet  to  do 
something  more  than  speak  words  throuLdi  prophets. 
lie  would  come  into  the  world.  lie  would  tabernacle 
among  men.  So  God  was  in  Christ;  and  (Mirist  was 
at  once  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  having 
two  natures  wonderfully  joined  in  one  person.  As 
one  with  God,  lie  was  faithful  to  all  Divine  claims, 
prerogatives,  and  purposes.  As  one  with  man,  IIh 
entered  into  man's  disability,  bore  his  sin,  and  carried 
his  sorrow. 

The  first,  the  fundamental  thing,  is  the  dealing  of 
God  in  Christ  with  the  sin  of  the  world  ;  for  this,  and 
only  this,  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Christ  was 
''made  sin  for  ns,"  not  a  sinner,  for  We  was  the  nn- 
defiled,  but  sin — carried  it  as  a  burden,  was  enveloped 
in  it  as  in  a  mantle  of  shame,  made  Himself  respon- 
sible for  it,  and  in  death  became  a  propitiation  for 
our  sins.  On  this  ground  condemnation  is  lifted  off. 
God  imputes  not  their  trespasses  to  such  as  by  faith 
obtain  the  benefit  of  Christ's  death.  They  are  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him. 

Men  raise  a  crv  that  this  is  all  make-believe.      But 
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no;  in  the  Divine  act  of  imputation  tlicre  is  nothinf^ 
illusoi'y  or  fictitious.  There  was  a  real  and  serious 
laying  of  our  sin  on  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  there 
niavbeareal  laviii<^  or  conferrin<]f  of  Divine  ri<j^hteous- 
ness  on  us  who  believe  in  His  name. 

Next  comes  the  removal  of  eimity  from  the  mind, 
and  of  prejudice  and  suspicion  from  the  heart  of  man, 
that  is,  the  actual  reconciliation  of  individuals  ;  and 
this  is  effected  by  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  or  wor^  of 
reconciliation,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
first  truth  is,  Christ  lifted  up  atoned  for  our  sins.  The 
second  is  that  Christ  lifted  up  draws  all  to  II im,  a-nd 
so  to  God.  The  love  of  God  is  so  manifested  to  the 
sinner  that  his  mind  is  changed,  his  heart  is  melted,  his 
pride  is  broken,  his  prejudices  and  enmities  are  dis- 
pelled. Then  he  casts  himself  down  penitent,  thank- 
ful, believing,  at  the  feet  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  recon- 
ciliation is  complete. 


)'■  >:'v 


Now  wherein  did  St.  Taul  conduce  to  this  result  ? 
AVhat  part  in  the  reconciliation  of  men  is  played  by 
the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  ? 

Tt  is  quite  obvious  that  the  preacher  has  no  part  in 
the  propitiation  for  sin  on  which  the  reconciliation 
rests  ;  but  he  is  employed  to  publish  peace  as  one 
acting  on  Christ's  behalf.  And  St.  Paul  felt  that  he 
was  announcing  the  noblest  function  with  which  a 
mortal  man  could  be  intrusted  when  he  wrote,  "  God 
hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation." 

The  Apostle  used  a  term  of  great  significance  and 
dignity,  "  We  are  ambassador^.'  in  behalf  of  Christ." 
In  another  epistle,  "  In  behalf  of  the  Gospel,  I  am  an 
ambassador  in  bonds."      No  doubt  the  appellation  was 
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specially  upprupriatc  to  tlie  first  preav'licrs  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  world,  but  in  a  measure  it  should  apply  to  all 
who,  with  clea.'ncss  and  fidelity,  announce  to  men  and 
urge  upon  them  the  Gospel  of  God. 

But  God's  wavs  are  not  as  the  wavs  of  men.  A 
nation  sends  an  ambassador  to  be  its  representative 
and  champion  at  the  capital  of  another  nation,  to 
maintain  its  rights  as  well  as  to  cultivate  friendship. 
But  God  sends  His  ambassadors  to  His  own  revolted 
children,  to  bring  them  back  to  Him.  AVhen  a  modern 
sovereicrn  sends  an  ambassador  to  a  hostile  ruler  with 
a  view  to  make  peace,  he  may  clothe  him  with  plenary 
jiower  to  negotiate  with  a  plenipotentiary  from  the 
other  side.  Then  each  sets  to  work  with  diplomatic 
art  to  yield  as  little  and  gain  as  much  as  he  can.  But 
God  sends  ambassadors  simplv  as  roval  messencfers  to 
announce  to  men  His  terms  of  peace,  which  are  un- 
chaugeable,  which  no  possible  negotiation  could  better, 
for  thev  are  terms  of  free  cjrace.  Hear  the  messafre, 
one  and  all:  -^  God  loves  you,  God  calls  you,  God  is 
ready  to  forgive  and  receive  you.  Be  ye  reconciled 
to  God." 

Our  Lord  Himself  was  the  original  Ambassador 
for  God.  Having  returned  to  heaven.  He  employs 
apostles  and  other  ministers  of  the  AVord,  as  represent- 
ing Him,  and,  so  far  as  the  utterance  of  the  message 
goes,  as  in  His  stead.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  they 
are  to  take  their  instructions  from  Him,  and  deliver 
not  their  own  lucubrations,  but  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  as  it  came  from  Him.  And  thev  should 
have  the  Master's  name  constantly  lifted  up,  and  speak 
of  His  greatness  and  majesty,  His  goodness  and  beauty, 
His  righteousness  and  strength.     Moreover,  they  should 
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never  be   aslianied  of  llim  or  of  His  word,  but  spefik 
out  I'earlessly  as  the  ambassadors  of  the  (Jreat  Kiiiju^. 

The  most  wonderful  leature  of  this  embassv,  as  Taul 
understood  it,  is  its  patlietic  pleading  with  sinful  mcu. 
lie  who  mi<;ht  well  take  the  toue  of  liigh  command 
mingled  with  reproof,  takes  that  of  gentleness,  and 
even  of  entreatv  :  ''  As  thonj'li  God  did  beseech  you  bv 
us,  we  pray  you;"  or  in  the  Kevised  Versiou,  "As 
though  God  were  intreating  you  by  us,  we  beseech 
you."  Wlien  a  man  is  troubled  ibr  his  sin  he  is  apt  to 
think  that  if  only  he  could  pray  to  God  with  suflicient 
earnestness,  lie  might  perhaps  obtain  mercy.  But 
here  is  grace,  amazing  grace.  It  is  the  messenger  of 
God  who  prays  to  him.  It  is  as  though  God  did 
beseech. 

At  the  Mount  of  the  I^aw,  when  God  spake  the 
Commandments,  the  people  trembled.  "  And  they 
said  unto  Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will 
hear:  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die" 
(Exod.  XX.  19).  Lo,  now  in  all  places  where  men 
know  and  confess  tha':  thev  have  broken  this  law, 
God  utters  the  pardoning  reconciliug  word.  Let  none 
shut  their  ears  or  stand  afar  off.  Let  God  speak  to 
us,  and  let  us  hear,  that  we  mav  live  and  not  die. 

We  do  not  forget  that  in  the  Gospel  God  commands, 
and  every  expression  of  His  will  claims  our  obedience. 
He  has  also  uttered  warnings  and  menaces  of  judg- 
ment. Lut  it  is  with  the  persuasive  note  that  He 
makes  a  wav  for  Himself  into  the  heart  of  man.  And 
those  of  His  servants  have  had  most  success  in  their 
ministry  who  have  known  best  how  to  persuade  men 
by  the  mercies  of  God. 

Hear  one  of  the  old  Scottish  prcacliers  (Halyburton) : 
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''  III  Christ's  stead  we  eariiestlv^  ];eseecli  vou.  AVo 
crave  110  unreasonable  thing  when  we  bid  you  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  AVhat  more  reasonable 
than  for  a  captive  to  accept  of  a  deliverer,  a  slave  to 
receive  a  redeemer,  a  condemned  malefactor  to  wel- 
come a  pardon,  a  sinner  to  entertain  a  Saviour,  a  wan- 
derer to  lay  hold  upon  a  guide,  a  poor  man  to  accept 
of  offered  riches,  a  pursued  offender  to  betake  himself 
to  the  city  of  refuge  ]  "  After  further  ])leadiiig  on  the 
excellences  of  Christ  and  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  he 
cries  out  with  pathetic  energy,  "  Can  ye  refuse  us,  0 
sinners,  0  rocks,  O  hearts  harder  than  rocks  ? " 

It  puts  you  all  under  grave  responsibility  to  have 
this  Gospel  of  love  preached  to  you.  It  is  not  shrouded 
in  ceremony,  or  marred  by  any  alloy  of  legalism,  but 
spoken  to  you  in  terms  which  you  surely  cannot  mis- 
understand. What  is  the  answer  of  your  he;>rt  to  the 
God  who  beseeches  you  by  us,  to  the  Christ  for  whom 
we  plead  ? 

Can  you  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  kind  of  answer 
is  wanted,  is  expected  ?  Surely  one  of  grateful  recep- 
tion, closing  with  the  Divine  proposal  of  peace.  Not 
effort  or  struggle,  not  doing  your  best,  not  promising 
to  be  good  ;  but  the  acceptance  of  what  God  proffers, 
acquiescence  in  what  He  ordains,  hearty  belief  of  the 
record  lie  has  given  concerning  His  Son,  and  conse- 
quent reliance  on  the  Son  for  life  eternal.  So  are  you 
reconciled. 

Too  often  the  embassy  is  met  by  trifling  questions 
and  by  provoking  delays.  Ah  !  what  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  straightforward  message  of  peace  from  God, 
and  the  shuffling  evasive  answers  of  men.  More  dis- 
respectful and  provoking  than  a  blunt  refusal  is  the 
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answer  of  indecision,  procrastination,  and  excuse.  0 
perverse  hearer,  who  will  not  say  Amen  when  God  has 
spoken  to  him,  but  will  think  the  matter  over,  and 
perhaps  say  Amen  when  some  years  hav  assed  !  IJo 
has  his  plausible  pretext,  which,  like  his  own  shadow, 
he  pursues  and  cannot  overtake,  for  he  pushes  it  before 
him  as  he  goes.  All  the  while  he  is  vexing  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  strives  with  him,  and  doing  his  utmost 
to  discourage  and  baffle  that  very  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation to  which  he  seems  to  listen.  "  AVo  then,  ns 
workers  together  with  Him,  beseech  you  also  that  yo 
receive  not  the  grace  01  God  in  vain.' 


XIV. 

CHRIST'S  AUTHORITY— WHENCE  IS  IT? 

"And  when  He  wag  come  into  the  temple,  the  chief  priests  and 
the  elders  of  the  people  came  unto  Him  as  He  was  teaching,  and 
said,  By  what  authority  doest  Thou  these  thinjjs  ?  and  who  gave 
Thee  this  authority  ?  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  also 
will  ask  you  one  thing,  which  if  ye  tell  me,  I  in  like  wise  will  tell  you 
by  what  authority  I  do  these  things.  The  baptism  of  Jc^hn,  whence 
was  it  ?  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?  And  they  reasoned  with  them- 
selves, saying,  If  we  shall  say.  From  heaven  ;  He  will  say  unto  us, 
Why  did  ye  not  then  believe  him  ?  But  if  we  shall  say.  Of  men  ;  we 
fear  the  people  ;  for  all  hold  John  as  a  prophet.  And  they  answered 
Jesus,  and  said,  We  cannot  tell.  And  He  said  unto  them,  Neither  tell 
I  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things." — Matt.  xxi.  "3-27. 

The  things  which  excited  the  autliorities  of  the  Teinplo 
thus  to  challenge  tbe  authority  of  Jesus  were,  the  inci- 
dents which  had  attended  His  entry  into  Jerusalem 
and  His  banishment  of  traffickers  from  the  sacred 
courts.  They  could  not  deny  that  His  words  were 
wise  and  His  works  good  ;  but,  puffed  up  with  vain 
imagination  of  their  own  right  to  regulate  all  religious 
instruction  and  action,  they  demanded  His  authority. 
What  right  had  He  to  open  His  mouth  without  license 
from  a  llabbinical  school  or  sanction  from  the  San- 
hedrim ?  Now  there  might  have  been  some  ground  for 
this  question,  if  Jesus  had  claimed  to  be  a  scribe  or  a 
rabbi.  But  His  true  calling  was  different  and  more 
exalted.     He  was  "  a  prophet  mighty  in  word  and  deed 
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before  God  and  all  tlie  people;"  and  prophets  liad  never 
been  snbjecl"  to  the  Council  of  the  Jews,  ^riiey  were 
bearers  of  direct  messages  from  Jehovali,  carr^'hig  with 
them  intrinsic  authoritv\  In  the  Old  Testament  tests 
were  given  for  distinguishing  a  true  prophet  from  a 
false  one ;  but  human  official  authorisation  was  not 
among  them. 

It  being  so,  the  Prophet  from  Nazareth  would  not 
seek  honour  from  men,  or  lake  authority  from  them. 
He  had  come  forth  from  God,  and  spoke  words  of  God. 
80  lie  answered  those  official  persons  who  thought  to 
overawe  II im  by  their  question,  by  a  ounter-question 
which  at  once  embarrassed  them.  The  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  yet  quite  fresh.  Had  he  sub- 
mitted his  claims  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sanhedrim  ? 
Had  he  derived  his  influence  from  any  Habbinical 
school  ?  What,  then,  did  they  say  of  him  ?  If  he  had 
been  an  unauthorised  religious  teacher,  why  had  they 
not  exposed  him  ?  If  ho  was  a  prophet,  why  had  they 
not  received  and  honoured  him  ?  It  v^as  an  awkward 
dilemma  for  those  pompous  office' als,  and  they  stood 
baffled  and  disconcerted,  and  answered,  "  We  cannot 
tell."  Out  of  their  own  mouths  they  were  proved  to 
be  incompetent  judges  of  spiritual  authority ;  and  so 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  refused  to  plead  before  them. 

Yet  the  question  probably  rises  in  many  minds  as 
this  passage  is  read.  Why  would  He  not  tell  them 
plainly  that  His  authority  was  direct  from  heaven  ? 
Granted  that  He  silenced  them  with  much  adroitness 
and  that  He  had  a  good  right  to  treat  those  Templo 
pedants  with  some  disdain,  would  it  not  have  been 
more  worthy  of  Jesus,  more  significant  of  His  meekness 
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and  lowliness  of  licart,  for  Ilini  to  speak  plainly  to  those 
rulers  of  the  people  ?  AVhen  some  of  the  same  order 
had  asked  John  the  Baptist,  "  Art  thou  He  that  should 
come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?  "  he  had  answered  at 
onc'^,  '•  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crvinjjf  in  the  wilderness, 
I'repareyc  the  way  of  the  Lord."  AVhy  did  Jesus  not 
answer  in  Ihe  same  explicit  way  ?  Was  it  that  lie  so 
ntterly  disdained  those  who  put  the  ques:tion  ?  Was 
it  not  rather  to  put  them,  if  possible,  on  the  only  track 
of  tliou<dit  which  could  lead  them  to  a  ris'ht  conclusion  ? 

I.  He  woukl  expose  to  their  conscience  their  moral 
incapacity  to  judge  righteous  judgment  in  such  a  case. 
It  is  above  all  things  necessary,  in  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  spiritual  authority  and  truth,  to  be  actuated  by 
an  honest  purpose.  And  this  was  what  was  wanting 
to  those  rulers  of  the  Jews.  Their  conduct  towards 
John  the  Haptist  had  shown  it.  They  had  not  openly 
repudiated  his  ministry,  because  he  was  popular  ;  but 
they  liad  at  heart  done  so,  because  they  were  self- 
righteous  and  thought  they  had  no  need  of  repent- 
ance. And  now  they  brought  a  prejudiced  mind  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  asked  for  the  source  of  His  authority, 
when  they  had  already  made  up  their  minds  to  refuse 
His  claims  and  extinguish  His  influence.  To  men 
in  such  a  mood,  no  satisfaction  could  be  given.  Jesus 
would  not  tell  them  bv  what  authoritv  He  acted. 

This  is  an  admonition  for  men  in  every  age  who 
cavil  at  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  There  is  no  satisfaction 
for  those  who  wish  to  find  fault,  or  who  are  not  actuated 
by  an  honest  desire  to  know  and  obey  the  truth. 
Moral  disinclination  or  prejudice  is  the  chief  cause  of 
all  the  professed  intellectual  difficulties  about  the  person 
and  work  and  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ.      The  Jewish 
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rulers  were  detcrniiiicd  to  see  nothing  of  autliority, 
nothing  from  God,  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  So  still  there 
are  thoso  who  ])rofes3  to  investigate  Christianity,  but 
arc  vesolvod  from  the  first  to  deny  its  truth  ;  and  on 
such  minds  evidence  is  really  thrown  away.  Christ 
does  not  tell  tliem  Ilis  authority. 

2.  lie  would  turn  their  thoughts  from  extrinsic  to 
intrinsic  authority,  with  its  appropriate  evidence. 

The  rulers  thouf^ht  of  such  authority  as  centred 
in  the  'Sanhedrim.  They  know  that  the  Nazarene  had 
no  commission  from  the  Counc'I,  and  therefore  in- 
ferred that  He  was  an  intruder  on  a  sacred  province 
which  He  had  no  riglit  to  enter.  But  in  reply  He  laid 
no  claim  to  the  sort  of  authority  which  was  in  their 
minds.  He  wished  for  no  sanction  from  the  High 
Priest  or  from  the  Council.  Neither  as  Prophet,  as 
Priest,  nor  as  Kinpr  would  He  rest  IHs  dit^nitv  or 
authority  on  any  liuman  ofiicialism.  He  did  not  want 
a  commission  from  the  Sanhedrim.  He  did  not  derive 
anything  from  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  He  was 
from  above  ;  and  the  authority  which  He  wielded  was 
intrinsic  and  spiritual. 

How  was  this  to  bo  known  ?  By  His  works  and  by 
His  word.  Those  who  had  eyes  might  see  ;  those  who 
had  ears  might  hear.  What  need  to  ask  bv  what 
authority  the  sick  are  healed,  the  ignorant  instructed, 
the  sorrowful  comforted,  the  sinners  brought  to  repent- 
ance, the  worldly-minded  brought  to  have  a  spiritual 
mind  ?  Such  acliievements  justify  themselves,  and 
form  a  testimonic*-  to  Him  who  performs  them  which 
no  official  sanction  is  needed  to  confirm.  In  fact,  the 
true  teacher  never  needs  testimonials.  The  greatest 
benefactors  of  humanity  have  carried  their  authority 
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with  tliein  in  tlio  very  pouer  and  will  to  utter  wisdom 
and  to  do  good.  Poets  come  and  .sing,  and  so  wield 
authority  over  generations  of  men,  simply  because  tho 
power  was  in  them.  Their  genius  was  their  authority. 
A  seer  asks  no  one's  permission  to  see  fur*^^lier  than 
other  men  or  to  utter  what  he  sees.  His  gift  is  his 
sufficient  authoritv.  The  man  who  has  a  stronijf  ujoral 
character  and  purpO';e  shows  it,  and  makes  it  i'eli.  If 
all  the  courts  and  councils  in  the  world  Ibrbado  him  to 
do  so,  they  could  avail  nothing.  The  man  who  has  a 
message  of  good  news  from  (Jod  in  his  bosom  and 
knows  something  of  its  value,  has,  in  that  very  fact, 
authority  to  tell  the  message  to  others. 

Now  in  Jesus  Christ  wo  mav  recocrniso  intrinsic 
moral  authority  at  its  summit.  The  rulers  of  the  Jews 
could  not  or  would  not  see  it,  because  of  their  prejudice 
against  Him  and  their  pedantic  zeal  for  official  autho- 
rity derived  from  men.  ]3ut  the  people  often  had  a 
glimpse  of  it.  After  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we 
read,  '*  The  multitude  were  astonished  at  His  teaching, 
for  He  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not 
as  the  scribes"  (St.  ^^[att.  vii.  28,  29).  And  indeed 
some  of  the  ruling  classes  too  discerued  it,  for  Nico- 
demus  spoke  for  more  than  himself  when  he  said, 
"  Rabbi,  we  know  that  Thou  art  a  teacher  come  from 
God :  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  Thou 
doest,  except  God  be  with  him"  (St.  John  iii.  2). 

The  refusal  of  our  Lord  to  meet  those  who  ca^nlled 
at  His  authority  in  any  other  way  than  by  pointing 
to  the  intrinsic  power  and  goodness  of  His  ministry, 
was  characteristic  of  Him  to  the  last.  When  Ho  was 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  Council,  He  indicated 
calmly  that  He  held  it  useless  to  plead  before  judges 
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who  could  not  or  would  not  recojriiisc  tlie  divinity  of 
His  word  and  work.  "It"  I  tell  you,  yo  will  not 
believe."  AVlien  Ho  was  (juostionod  by  the  (Jovernor, 
]'ontius  Pilat.o,  Ho  siin])ly  told  him  that  He  had  been 
born  and  had  come  into  tho  world  to  bear  witness  to 
tlio  truth,  aiul  then  added  siti^niiicantly,  "  Kvery  one 
that  is  of  tho  truth  hoaretli  My  voice."  Ihit  Pilato 
could  not  catch  the  j^n-andeur  of  tlio  statement,  or 
nnderstand  tho  authority  which  such  a  commission 
from  tho  (lod  of  truth  iuqiartod  to  Jesus.  At  a 
later  stnnrp^  in  much  perplexity,  I'ilate  asked  his 
])risoner,  '•  AVhencc  art  Thou?"  "  JUit  Jesus  ^nve 
h'uu  no  answer."  So  resolute  was  our  Lord  not  to 
entertain  any  ({uestion  of  human  authority  or  earth- 
born  jurisdiction. 

It  is  a  lesson  which  has  been  far  too  little  attended 
to  in  tho  histoi  v'  of  the  Clun'ch.  Tho  stress  of 
authority  has  been  laid  on  ofHcial  functions  and  holy 
orders,  which  are  pfood  and  useful  in  their  ])lace, 
instead  of  being  laid  on  the  possession  of  spiritual 
intrinsic  power,  with  the  God-given  capacity  to  speak 
tho  words  and  do  the  works  of  God. 

Look  how  Christianity  prevailed  at  first.  How  littlo 
of  officialism  in  tho  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  how  much  of 
the  moulding  power  of  a  new  spiritual  element  of 
thought  and  life  !  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  Chris- 
tianity had  taken  a  deep  hold  on  the  world  before  its 
followers  had  even  got  a  name  :  it  had  begun  to 
leaven  tho  world,  and  to  find  its  wav  into  the  homes 
of  rich  and  poor,  before  the  powers  of  the  world  had 
observed  its  advancement;  and  when  they  did  at  last 
begin  to  question  it,  and  to  say,  '  By  what  authority 
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clo.st  thou  exist,  or  who  <(.'ivo  tlioo  iliis  authority  to 
iuvade  all  the  tlepartnicnts  of  huni:m  life?'  tho  tiiut) 
for  putting  the  cjuestion  was  past.  It  liail  coino  and 
had  <^rown  up  on  its  own  authoiity  ;  it  had  lived  by  its 
own  inward  vitality  ;  it  had  taken  possession  of  the 
niiiuhs  and  affections  of  uuinkiud  hv  Ji  forci^  which  no 
earthly  power  could  lend  it,  and  of  which  no  power  on 
earth  could  wholly  stri[)  it"  (Watson). 

How  wonderfully  the  apfes  whicli  have  elapsed  since 
Jesus  lived  and  died  on  earth  liave  justili.  1  the  posi- 
tion which  He  took  up,  the  cLdm  lie  cidmi/  made  to 
an  intrinsic  authoritv,  wdiich  could  well  afford  to  dis- 
pense  with  all  the  authority  that  men  could  have 
imparted  !  This  Jesus  sits  not  only  in  glory  on  the 
lieavenly  throne,  hut  in  coinnianding  influence  over 
mankind,  on  the  summit  of  wisdom  and  love,  making 
Himself  more  and  more  felt  as  the  light  of  men  and 
the  ruling  spirit  of  human  history.  They  who  can  and 
will  appreciate  the  proper  evidence  of  this  see  it  with- 
out argument.  On  others  the  clearest  demonstration 
is  lost.  l>v  Hira  the  blind  understandinof  receives 
sight,  the  lame  in  du.y  walk,  the  lepers  of  sin  are 
cleansed,  the  deaf  minds  hear,  the  dead  hearts  are 
raised  up  in  newness  of  life,  and  the  poor  have  good 
tidings  preached  unto  them.  Is  not  this  the  Christ  ? 
What  need  to  ask  for  His  credentials  ?  Will  von 
demand  of  Him  who  has  blessed  so  many  generations 
and  gathered  so  many  sons  to  glory,  to  satisfy  you  as  to 
His  title  to  do  all  this,  and  the  source  of  His  authority  ? 

"Thou  art  the  King  of  Glorv,  0  Christ!  Thou 
art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father  !  "  Oh,  speak 
Thy  word  to  us  with  power !  Oh,  work  Thy  will  !  If 
there   be  among   ns   a    caviller,  convert   him   by   the 
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glorious  process  of  faith  and  experience  into  a  witness 
of  Tliy  saving  power  ! 

To  some  probably  n  great  trouble  must  como  before 
tliey  can  know  the  Lord.  When  the  sea  is  smooth, 
lie  sleeps  on  a  pillow  ;  but  the  storm  rises,  and  there 
is  a  call  for  the  Master,  for  some  one  who  can  allay 
the  tempest.  Then  what  man  is  there  whom  the 
winds  and  waves  obey  ?  In  emergencies  of  personal 
history,  in  sore  trials,  in  hours  of  strain  and  peril, 
there  is  ivm\q  that  can  help  as  can  Jesus  Christ  by  llis 
Spirit  and  His  Word,  lie  is  not  as  those  scribes 
whose  pedantic  prescriptions  can  but  oppress  and 
fatigue  a  spirit  already  torn  and  weary,  or  as  those 
rnler?  m  \ho  Te^  .pie,  who  would  prefer  that  men  should 
be  lost  rather  than  that  they  should  be  saved  without 
their  authority.  At  His  feet  let  us  sit  submissive, 
for  His  words  are  wise,  His  Spirit  is  good,  His  truth 
endures,  His  grace  abounds. 

When  we  know  Him  as  our  own  Healer,  Saviour, 
and  Helper,  we  arc  past  all  questions  about  His 
authority.  We  may  inform  ourselves  about  the 
theories  which  are  abroad  to  account  for  Christ.  Who 
do  men  say  that  He  is  ?  But  for  ourselves  we  say, 
with  Simon  Barjona,  '"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God." 


XV. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MERCY. 

"I  have  said,  Mercy  shall  bo  built  up  for  over:  Tly  faithfulacBs 
tiluilt  Th«ni  establish  in  the  very  heaveiia.   — I's.  Ixxxix.  2. 
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WiiKTiiKR  this  l\salin  was  written  in  tlio  rch^n  of  David, 
or  in  that  of  soTne  of  liis  more  remote  descendants, 
it  is  plain  that  it  celebrated  the  covenant  of  promise 
given  to  that  king  regarding  the  continuation  of  his 
children  on  his  throne.  The  loving-kindnesses  spoken 
of  are  those  which  God  had  revealed  to  the  son  of 
Jesse,  called  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  ''  the  snre  mercies 
of  David." 

These  included  the  coining  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the 
world,  and  His  exaltation  to  the  throne  of  llis  father 
David  ;  and,  as  we  read  this  Psalm,  wo  ought  to  let 
New  Testament  light  fall  on  it,  and  praise  God's 
mercy  to  mn.ikind  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The 
revelation  of  mercy  may  lange  its  style  at  different 
periods,  but  not  its  substance.  Pass  along  the  line 
of  family  portraits  in  some  old  historic  castle,  and, 
though  each  occupant  of  the  family  honours  is  dressed 
according  to  the  style  of  his  own  period,  you  have 
but  to  look  on  the  features  and  their  expression,  to 
recognise  the  family  likeness  in  them  all.  So  the 
saving  mercy  of  God  to  man  's  the  same  through  all 
the   Scriptures,  though  dressed  now   in  one  form    of 
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revelation,  now  in  another,  according  to  tlie  historical 
stage  which  had  been  reached. 

Now  probability  ran  strongly  against  the  fulfilment 
of  God's  promises  to  David.  Even  in  the  lifetime  of 
that  king,  it  was  too  plain  that  his  house  was  not 
perfect  witli  God  ;  and  many  of  his  descendants  forsook 
the  "wavs  of  the  Lord,  and  broug-ht  weakness  and  im- 
pending  ruin  on  the  kingdom.  Still  faith  can  smile  at 
improbability.  The  Psalmist  believed,  and  therefore 
said,  that  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  which  He  had 
sworn  to  David  would  not  fail.  His  mercies  would 
be  established  for  ever,  and  His  faithfulness  would 
guard  them  unchanging  in  the  heavens. 

Is  it  not  a  delin^htful  theme?  ^Janv  truths,  which 
■we  allow  to  bo  important,  cannot  be  reiterated  without 
provoking  weariness.  But  this  truth  is  always  welcome 
to  the  ear  and  to  the  heart  of  those  who  liave  any  real 
sense  of  inward  defect  and  spiritual  need.  That  is  a 
sweet  Psalm  which  has  the  refrain  twenty-six  times 
over,  "  For  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

One  of  our  best  commentators  on  the  Psalms  ex- 
plains the  figure  ?'  "».  our  text  as  that  of  "  some  stately 
palace,  rising  ever  greater  and  fairer,  stone  by  stone, 
before  the  wondering  eyes  of  men,  knowing  no  decay, 
never  destined  to  fall  into  ruin." 

Man  cannot  raise  such  an  edifice.  Yet  it  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  man  to  be  a  builder.  Feeble  tribes  and 
uncivilised  races  have  been  content  with  huts,  and  have 
even  dwelt  in  caves.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  tribe 
which  lives  in  trees ;  but  vigorous  nations  have  built 
in  bvick  or  quarried  stone,  not  then'  family  dwellings 
only,  but  nobler  structures,  pyramids,  coliseums,  castles, 
bridges,  minsters,  palaces.     These  are  the  monuments 
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of  their  skill  and  patient  streiigtli.  J>ut  of  these  it 
cannot  be  said  that  thev  are  bnilt  for  ever.  The 
Tower  of  Babel,  tlie  sumptuous  halls  of  Xerxes,  the 
palace  of  the  Ctcsars,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem — where 
are  they  ?  One  may  find  an  Egyptian  pyramid  here, 
or  a  Roman  Pantheon  there,  firm  and  erect  through 
hoary  centuries,  but  to  them  also  there  is  an  end. 
The  tooth  of  time  is  slow  in  certain  climates,  but 
it  is  sure,  and  it  gnaws  man's  strongest  buildings  hour 
by  hour.  Nay,  if  some  buildings  could  defy  decay, 
they  still  are  doomed  to  perish  in  the  day  when  the 
earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned 
np. 

Not  so  God's  Bethesda,  or  House  of  Mercy,  planned 
in  His  all-perfect  wisdom,  and  erected  by  His  all- 
skilful  and  all-powerful  hand.  It  rests  on  righteous- 
ness and  truth,  and  the  faithfulness  of  God  settled  in 
the  heavens  covers  and  protects  it  age  after  age. 

May  we  not  look  at  its  history  ?  There  is  nothing 
about  it  of  confusion  or  haphazard  :  it  follows  a  Divine 
plan,  and  has  a  well-ordered  progress  and  expansion. 
If  we  think  of  God's  grace  as  a  river,  we  must  re- 
member that  a  river  has  its  regularity  as  well  as  its 
liberty,  observes  an  appointed  course,  and  increases  in 
width  and  volume  as  it  flows.  And  so  if  we  think  of 
His  mercy  as  a  building,  w^e  must  not  fancy  that  it 
follows  rambling  capricious  impulses.  It  is  con- 
structed on  a  heavenly  plan,  enlarging  its  capacity 
and  perfecting  its  symmetry  as  the  days  and  years 
go  on,  and  as  the  mind  of  God,  who  shows  mercy, 
is  more  fully  and  graciously  disclosed. 

"  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  building," 
said   the   Jews   with    a  boastful    acce'^t.     There    are 
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edifices  on  the  earth  which  it  took  more  than  a 
century  to  buiUl.  And  think  what  this  involves.  Men 
could  sav,  In  our  earliest  childhood  we  saw  this 
structure  rising,  and  yet  in  our  old  age,  it  is  rising 
still.  They  saw  the  foundations  and  low  walls  of 
early  recollection  grow  into  majestic  heights,  with  noble 
columns  and  stately  arches  and  storey  piled  on  storey, 
when  their  steps  were  tottering  in  old  age  ;  and  still 
the  work  went  on — the  walls  were  rising  still,  new 
towers  and  pinnacles  lifted  up  their  heads,  and  the 
building  seemed  as  though  it  w^ould  go  on  for  ever. 

But  these  things  at  their  best  are  but  poor  figures 
of  God's  House  of  Mercy — the  shelter  of  all  w^ho  have 
sought  His  pardon  and  pity  in  all  generations,  and 
ever  revealing  higher  heights  and  deeper  depths  and 
broader  spaces  ;  and  however  many  flee  into  it  for 
safety,  yet  there  is  room. 

Well  for  us  that  God  builds  the  House,  for  man 
cannot  build  a  shelter  for  himself  from  the  storm  of 
judgment;  and  alas!  so  far  as  he  could,  he  has  only 
marred  walls  which  God  erected.  Let  us  show  vou 
this  from  sacred  storv. 

Hound  our  first  parents  God  built  the  wall  of 
innocence  and  peace.  But  it  was  a  wall  which  man 
was  bound  to  keep  up  by  constant  obedience.  He  dis- 
obeyed ;  then  the  wall  fell,  and  could  not  be  replaced. 
Yet,  even  in  that  hour,  God  joined  mercy  with  judg- 
ment, goodness  with  severity ;  and  before  He  drove 
the  man  from  Paradise,  gave  a  promise  of  restoration 
through  the  woman's  offspring. 

The  next  Divine  step  was  to  build  a  wall  of  primi- 
tive piety  by  grace  round  the  descendants  of  Adam  in 
the  line  of  Seth  and  Enoch  ;  but  through  the  alliance 
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of  the  godly  vvitli  the  ungodly,  this  also  fell  down. 
^Misrule  increased,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with 
corruption  and  violence.  Then  again  judgment  came 
in  the  destrojnng  waters.  And  yet  again  there  was 
salvation  :  a  vessel  of  mercy  rode  npon  the  Hood. 
And  then  the  world  began  again  with  men  and 
women,  who  had  a  species  of  resurrection  out  of  the 
waters  of  death  and  burial — eight  souls  to  whom  God 
had  showed  mercy. 

Thus  innocence  was  of  God — piety  was  of  God — 
salvation  was  of  God.  Alas  !  man  now  took  to  build- 
ing a  stronghold  of  centralized  power  for  himself. 
*'  Go  to,"  said  the  descendants  of  Noah,  "  let  us  build  a 
city,  and  a  tower,  the  top  of  which  may  reach  to  heaven." 
But  alter  a  time  of  patience  and  silence,  the  Lord 
said,  "  Go  to,  let  Us  go  down  and  there  confound 
their  language."  The  result  was  that  they  left  off 
to  build  the  city.  The  project  of  imperial  pride  was 
abandoned  in  confusion.  But  God  again  set  up  a 
House  of  ]\lercy.  He  called  a  man  from  Ur  of  tlie 
Chaldees,  placed  him  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  in 
the  tents  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  built  up  mercy,  pre- 
paiing  a  blessing  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

God  built  a  wall  of  special  laws  and  institutions 
round  the  posterity  of  Abraham  as  a  holy  nation  ;  but 
they  broke  His  laws  and  neglected  His  institutions, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  counteract  Jehovah's 
purpose.  At  last  He  gave  them  a  king,  and  after  the 
failure  of  King  Saul  through  wilfulness,  established 
the  throne  in  the  line  of  His  servant  David.  As  we 
have  already  indicated,  the  house  of  David  tottered  to 
its  fall ;  still  faith  took  hold  of  the  word  of  promise, 
and  said,   "  The  covenant   is  well  ordered  and  sure." 
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Kings  might  be  unwise,  governments  ovTrtlirown, 
armies  defeated,  strongholds  taken  ;  lieavy  strokes  of 
the  rod  might  fall  on  David's  house  ;  but  God'  covenant 
of  promise  could  not  be  overthrc  n — His  purpose  of 
mercy  stood. 

Open  the  New  Testament,  and  read  the  first 
sentence :  "  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham." 

Our  Lord  came  from  Abraham's  tent,  and  is  the 
greater  than  Isaac.  He  is  really  the  heir  of  all  things, 
and  in  Him  there  is  blessing  for  all  nations,  even  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  also  came  of  David's  house. 
The  angel  said  to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  "  Thou 
shalt  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  the  Lord  (Jod  shall  give 
to  Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David."  The  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  both  teach  that  '"  the  sure  mercies  of 
David  "  are  to  be  recoijfnised  in  the  resurrection  and 
consequent  lordship  of  Jesus.  And  the  last  page 
of  the  New  Testament  contains  this  significant  declara- 
tion by  our  Lord,  "  I  am  the  root  and  the  offspring  of 
David."  He  was  the  sprout  shooting  forth  from  that 
ancient  root,  and  He  is  the  offspring — the  best  embodi- 
ment of  the  race  of  David,  so  that  to  Him  the  promise 
of  David's  throne  is  secured,  and  the  covenant  of  pence 
is  sealed. 

What  an  upbuilding  of  mercy  was  in  Jesus  Christ, 
even  in  His  lowlv  estate,  when  He  took  the  form 
of  a  servant !  His  very  warnings  and  rebukes  were 
merciful,  and  in  His  dealings  with  the  sick  and  the 
sinful,  how  excellent  was  His  loving-kindness !  To 
lepers  and  lunatics  and  demoniacs,  to  the  blind,  the 
lame,  and  the  palsied.  He  was  kind — always  kind.  It 
was  His  delight  to  heal  the  sick,  to  raise  the  sunken. 
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to  recover  tlic  lost.  And  tlio  end  of  Ilis  life  was  tlio 
most  convincing  proof  of  all  of  Divine  mercy.  He  died 
to  redeem  us  unto  God  by  His  own  blood. 

The  result  is  that  now  mercy  fall  and  free  confronts 
the  sinful,  and  an  open  door  invites  their  entrance.  It 
is  the  true  city  of  refuge — the  only  tower  of  safety. 
For  the  Divine  faithfulness,  firm  in  the  heavens  as 
contrasted  with  the  shifting  restless  shadows  on  the 
earth,  watches  over  the  House  of  Mercv,  and  all  wdio 
seek  shelter  there.  Cod  will  never  violate  His  promise, 
or  disappoint  a  hope  which  is  built  upon  His  word. 

Thus  simply  speaks  St.  Paul  of  his  own  salvation, 
"I  obtained  mercv."  Have  all  of  vou  g"ot  what  he 
got  ?  If  not,  why  not,  since  mercy  is  free  ?  Have 
you  ever  been  as  much  in  earnest  for  it  as  Bartimanis 
was  when  he  cried,  and  when  men  sought  to  silence 
him,  cried  the  more  a  great  deal,  ''  Thou  Son  of  David, 
ha^7e  mercy  on  me"?  As  much  in  earnest  as  the  humble 
publican  of  immortal  memory,  who,  standing  far  down 
in  the  Temple,  smote  his  breast  in  self-accusation,  and 
said,  ^' God  be  merciful  to  me  the  sinner"?  Oh,  bo 
in  earnest ;  for  though  mercy  is  free,  the  day  of  mercy 
is  for  each  man  limited,  and  it  is  with  many  already 
far  spent.  Now  what  hinders  vou  ?  Is  it  that  vou 
are  not  worthy  to  come  to  God  ?  True — you  are  not ; 
but  He  does  not  invite  the  worthv.  These  are  Ilis 
Avords,  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money  :  come  ye,  buy,  and 
eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and 
without  price.  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread  ?  and  your  labour  for  that  which 
satisfieth  not  ?  Hearken  diligently  unto  Me,  and  eat  ye 
that  which  is  cfood,  and  let  vour  soul  deh^ht  itself  in 
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fatness.  Incline  your  e^iv,  and  come  unto  ^re  :  liear, 
and  your  soul  shall  live ;  and  I  will  make  an  ever- 
lasting covenant  with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of 
David  "  (Isa.  Iv.  1-3).  Nay,  you  are  worse  than  poor 
and  needy,  you  arc  wicked  and  unrighteous.  But  listen 
further  to  His  words,  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thouglits :  and  let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  Pie  will  have  mercy 
upon  him  ;  and  to  our  God,  for  Ho  will  abundantly 
pardon  "  (Isa.  Iv.  7). 

Some  of  us,  at  all  events,  can  bear  witness  that  these 
sayings  of  God  are  true  and  faithful.  We  have  not  at 
all  established  our  own  righteousness,  but  we  have 
obtained  mercv.  And  now  we  live  and  move  in  it. 
It  is  not  merely  a  strong  building  round  about  us.  It 
seems  to  be  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  we  breathe 
and  have  our  being.  We  think  and  feel  in  it,  speak 
and  keep  silence  in  it,  lie  down  and  rise  up  in  it. 
We  look  back  and  see  that  it  is  mercy  which  patiently 
foUow^ed  us,  lifted  us  when  we  fell,  comforted  us 
when  we  sorrowed,  and  held  us  up  when  we  were  weary. 
We  look  round  in  the  present,  and  whatever  our  toils 
or  trials,  we  see  mercy  in  and  above  them  all.  We 
look  forward,  and  lo !  mercy  awaiting  us,  and  beckon- 
ing us  on  to  the  day  of  Christ.  So  are  we  to  "  keep 
ourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life."  Oh,  glorious 
love  of  God  !  Oh,  tender  pity  !  Oh,  heavenly  faith- 
fulness ! 

"  Goodness  and  mercy  all  my  life 
Shall  surely  follow  me  : 
And  in  God's  house  for  evermore 
My  dwelling-place  shall  he." 


XVI. 

THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  LAMB, 

"And  he  said  to  me,  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation, and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb."— Rev.  vii.  14. 


The  Bible  can  put  a  sublime  meaning  into  common 
words.  "  Blood  of  a  Lamb  !  Wliat  language  of  the 
shambles  is  this  !  "  one  might  ciy  who  had  never  heard 
the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  to  the  ear  and  heart  of  the 
Church  it  is  language  of  transcendent  significance 
and  even  sacred  sweetness.  The  Lamb  is  the  Son  of 
God.  The  blood  is  His  life  poured  out  to  death  for 
our  salvation.  This  is  everything  to  us,  for,  as 
Vinet  said,  ''  Without  expiation,  and  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  it,  what  is  Christianity  ?  " 

No  one  who  has  read  the  New  Testament  denies 
that  it  is  instinct  with  the  sacrificial  idea  which  so 
pervades  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  described  as  this  Lamb  of  God  with  distinct 
reference  to  the  sacrifices  of  lambs  on  the  altar  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  that  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  would  be  led  "  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter."  There  are  diversities  of  opinion  or 
doctrine  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  expiation 
thus  accomplished ;  but  there  is  no  room  for  question 
that  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  and 
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tlie  Church  of  all  ages  have  looked  on  our  Savlonr  as 
the  Lamb  of  God,  not  so  much  for  tlie  gentleness  and 
purity  of  Ilis  life,  as  for  the  death  which  He  suffered 
on  the  Cross.  St.  Peter  indeed  speaks  of  the  Lamb 
as  "  without  blemish  and  without  spot,"  but  not  as  if 
to  lay  stress  on  the  innocence  and  excellence  of  the 
living  Christ.  It  is  to  show  that  He  was  the  proper 
antitype  to  the  spotless  lambs  required  by  the  Law  for 
sacrifice.  The  reference  is  to  "  precious  blood  as  of 
a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot"  (i  Pet.  i. 
1 9).  In  fact  the  expression  is  in  keeping  with  that 
of  St.  Paul,  that  He  who  knew  no  sin  was  made  sin 
for  us. 

Under  all  the  heathen  forms  of  religion,  man,  sinful 
and  therefore  afraid  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  is 
required  to  bring  oblations  to  appease  them,  and  all 
impure  forms  of  our  own  religion  relapse  into  this. 
But  pure  Christianity,  as  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
quite  contradicts  and  overturns  this  plan  for  establish- 
ing a  claim  on  the  favour  of  God.  It  shows  us  the 
insufficiency  of  all  human  devices  and  offerings  to  atone 
for  sin,  and  points  to  the  Lamb  provided  by  God  for 
us,  not  by  us  for  Him.  "  God  spared  not  His  own 
Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all." 

As  much  as  ever  there  is  variance  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  that  is,  the  exact 
relation  of  the  shed  blood  of  the  Lamb  to  human  sin, 
redemption,  pardon,  and  cleansing.  Our  Church  has 
held,  in  common  with  all  the  Reformed  Churches,  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  a  proper  sacrifice  ;  and  the  pur- 
pose of  it,  according  to  our  Shorter  Catechism,  was 
"  to  satisfy  Divine  justice,  and  reconcile  us  to  God." 
The   second   of  the   Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion 
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says,  not  quite  so  accurately,  "  to  reconcile  Ilis  Father 
to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original  guilt 
but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men."  The  term  "  satis- 
faction "  is,  however,  not  to  be  understood  as  though 
the  sword  of  God  was  thirsting  for  a  victim  and  had 
to  be  gratified.  It  is  that  the  claims  of  eternal  justice 
had  to  be  met,  and  were  met  and  not  evaded.  But 
there  are  many  who  exclaim  against  this  view  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  however  carefully  expressed.  They 
will  not  hear  of  claims  of  justice  in  the  matter.  But 
they  lay  all  the  stress  on  the  exhibition  of  love  in  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  on  the  moral  influence 
which  this  is  fitted  to  exert  in  persuading  men  of  the 
duty  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  for  others.  They 
hold  that  Christ  entered  into  our  very  sins  as  well  as 
sorrows  by  a  strong  sympathy ;  but  that  there  was 
imputation  of  them  to  Him,  and  therefore  a  penal 
element  in  His  suffering,  they  deny. 

Now,  these  views  of  the  atonement,  thouo-h  often 
thrown  into  contrast,  are  not  in  the  least  opposed  to 
each  other.  One  of  them  need  not  exclude  the  other. 
"VVe  strongly  hold  and  highly  value  the  doctrine  of  the 
commending  of  divine  love,  and  the  sublime  moral 
influence  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ.  But  this  does 
not  preclude  the  other  doctrine  of  the  propitiatory 
character  and  effect  of  His  death  ;  and  without  this  last 
we  can  neither  explain  the  Scriptures,  nor  meet  the  case 
of  a  troubled  guilty  conscience.  The  Lamb  of  God  takes 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  by  bearing  that  sin,  accept- 
ing responsibility  and  judgment  for  it,  and  shedding 
His  own  blood  or  giving  His  own  life  for  its  expiation. 
Many  a  good  man  has  had  to  die  for  others,  and  has 
done  so  with  resignation ;   but  no  good  man  ever  took 
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away  tlio  sin  of  others.  Tliis  is  peculiar  to  Him,  wlio 
for  this  cause  is  called  the  Lamb,  that  as  on  the  lambs 
of  sacrifice  sin  was  laid  in  a  iiji^niro  to  be  atoned  for, 
soon  Ilim  the  Lord  laid  the  iniquities  of  us  all.  Thus 
the  sin  of  the  world,  regarded  as  one  tremendous  pile 
of  accumulated  crime,  is  for  ever  borne  away. 

It  is  the  manner  of  some  fastidious  folk  to  shrink 
from  what  they  call  this  theology  of  blood  ;  but  what 
they  re;illy  shun  is  any  serious  consideration  of  what 
Holy  Scripture  teaches  regarding  the  guilt  of  sin  and 
the  propitiation  which  it  needs  in  order,  first,  to  the 
absolution  of  the  offenders,  and  then  to  their  purgation 
from  its  stain  and  deliverance  from  its  power.  '^J'he 
New  Testament  writers  know  nothing  of  this  fastidious- 
ness. St.  Paul  says,  "  We  have  redemption  through 
His  blood  ;  "  St.  Peter,  "  lledeemed  with  the  precious 
blood  ;  '  St.  John,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son  cleanseth ;  "  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  "  We  have  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus." 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  blood  is  the  life.  An 
eminent  English  writer,  not  long  deceased,  has  tried 
to  show  that  the  blood  of  Christ  means  "  the  inmost 
essence  of  His  character,  the  self  of  His  self,  or  else 
the  inmost  essence  of  the  Christian  society,  the  life- 
blood  of  Christendom  and  humanity."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  this  is  love,  and  ascribes  all 
salvation  and  cleansing  to  the  power  of  love.  In 
accordance  with  this,  the  same  writer  tells  us  to  look 
for  the  blood  of  Christ,  not  co  Calvary  merely,  but  to 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Capernaui  ,  to  all  Christ's 
"  acts  of  mercv,  and  words  of  wisdom."  In  other 
words,   men  are   saved  by  learning  to  love   and  live 
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like  Christ  ;  and  tlnis  tlio  doctrine  of  atonement  for 
our  sins  is  evaporated  and  lost.  ]^e  warned  against 
sucli  niiscliiovons  teaching,  which,  although  it  comes 
from  professing  Trinitarian  divines,  really  prepares  for 
the  whole  Socinian  system.  Tlie  blood  of  Christ  is 
His  life,  is  Himself.  But  its  ellicacy  for  our  redemp- 
tion is  in  the  fact  of  its  having  been  shed  for  us  in 
order  to  the  remission  of  sins.  Love  is  good,  and 
has  its  immense  part  to  play.  lUit  we  are  saved, 
not  by  learning  to  love,  but  by  ifim  who  loved  us 
and  gave  Himself  for  us  an  oflcriug  and  sacrifice  to 
(jiod. 

In  vision,  the  Apostle  John  saw  a  great  multitude 
before  the  throne  of  God,  with  palms  in  their  hands, 
keeping  a  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  for  they  had  come  out 
of  the  great  tribulation.  Their  robes  were  white,  like 
the  white  and  glistering  raiment  of  Christ  when  He  was 
transfigured.  The  robes  express  their  condition,  as  a 
purple  robe  expresses  royalty,  or  filthy  garments  a 
condition  of  sin  and  misery.  But  it  was  not  in  love, 
or  in  any  moral  quality  or  virtue,  that  those  robes  were 
made  Avliite  ;  it  was  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  The 
figure  of  a  washing,  even  of  garments,  in  blood,  is 
indeed  a  very  strong  one.  In  some  Eastern  countries 
of  old,  men  who  were  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  sin 
actually  plunged  their  bodies  into  a  stream  or  bath  of 
animal  blood,  that  their  souls  might  be  cleansed. 
From  such  gross  literalness  we  turn  away.  But  let 
us  never  turn  away  from  the  truth  which  lies  under 
the  figure  of  garments  made  white  by  being  washed 
in  precious  blood.  There  is  cleansing  for  the  soul  in 
the  atoning  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

And   how  ?     We  speak  as  from  the  human  side  of 
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the  question.  The  Lumb  of  Gucl  on  Calvary  took  or 
put  away  the  sin  of  the  world  regarded  as  a  whole  ;  but 
when  we  think  of  sins  in  detail,  yours  or  mine,  the 
pardon  of  thcni  and  the  cleansing  from  them  must 
come  through  faith  in  His  blood,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  act  here  described  as  washing  one's  robes 
in  the  blood. 

The  atonement  was  finished  on  the  Cross.  The 
sacrifice  was  complete.  Its  value  does  not  need  to  be 
heightened  by  any  sacrifice  of  ours,  or  even  by  our 
faith.  It  is  perfect  in  the  sight  of  (Jod.  But  there 
remains  the  question  of  this  great  propitiation  being 
available  for  sinners  in  detail,  for  you  or  for  me.  And 
it  is  here  that  we  see  the  need  of  "  faith  in  His  blood." 
As  the  wounded  loraelites  in  the  wilderness  had  the 
brazen  serpent  raised  on  the  pole,  sufficient  to  euro 
them  all,  yet  those  only  were  healed  who  looked,  so  is 
Christ  crucified  available  for  a  v;liole  world  of  sinful 
men,  but  avails  only  to  those  whose  hearts  look  to 
Him — "Christ  crucified,  the  power  of  God  and  the 
■wisdom  of  Cod."  Hence  comes  the  need  of  preaching 
the  true  doctrine  concerning  the  death  of  Christ.  St. 
Paul  calls  his  Gospel  "  the  word  of  the  Cross,"  and 
says  of  it,  "It  is  to  them  that  are  perishing  foolish- 
ness ;  but  unto  us  which  are  being  saved  it  is  the 
power  of  God"  (i  Cor.  i.  18,  Bev.  Vers.).  And  else- 
where, "  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth  ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
to  the  Greek"  (Rom.  i.  16). 

Thus  we  come  to  press  our  theme,  not  on  your  atten- 
tion merely,  but  on  your  hearts.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  value  set  on  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  in  heaven. 
There  the  entranced  Apostle  heard  a  new  song  which 
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praised  the  Lamb,  because  He  had  been  shiiii  and  had 
purchased  I  lis  people  with  llis  bh)()d.  It  is  here  on 
earth  that  we  have  to  put  and  press  the  question,  even 
in  the  Church,  Is  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  precious  to 
you,  or  is  it  counted  as  a  common  thing  ?  Have  you 
i'aith  therein  hi  to  its  atoning  value  tind  cleansing 
power,  or  have  you  not  ?  Men  do  not  now-a-days 
insult  the  Son  of  Ood  by  hooting  at  Ilim  openly  as 
the  base  priests  and  scribes  and  rabble  at  Jerusalem 
liooted  and  mocked  on  the  day  of  His  crucifixion  ; 
but  they  treat  Ilim  as  ungratefully  when  they  put 
aside  the  Gospel  of  Christ  crucified,  and  lightly 
esteem  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  His  cross  and 
passion. 

But  man's  indifference  or  unbelief  cannot  alter  the 
relation  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  to  the  sin  of  the 
world.  And  because  it  rejects  the  salvation  in  that 
blood,  it  involves,  in  the  case  of  all  who  hear  and  believe 
not,  the  heavier  condemnation.  "  The  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blo^d  crieth  to  Me  from  the  ground,"  said  the 
Lord  to  Cain  ,  and  go  where  he  would,  the  fugitive  and 
wanderer  had  that  precious  blood  on  him  as  a  heavy 
burden.  The  blood  of  Uriah  was  on  the  conscience  of 
David,  and  testified  against  him  before  God.  So  he 
cried  with  a  contrite  heart,  "  Deliver  me  from  blood- 
guiltiness."  The  Jews  in  the  days  of  the  Gospel  story 
tried  once  and  again  to  seize  and  kill  the  Saviour,  and 
on  that  generation  came  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 
from  that  of  Abel  downwards.  And  they  cried  in  their 
blind  rage  when  Jesus  was  delivered  up  to  their  will, 
"  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children  !  " 

Oh,  terrible  misuse  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  !  To 
despise  it,  and  so  have  it  on  you  as  a  burden,  and 
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against  you  as  a  witness !  Oli,  wise  and  humble  faith 
which  says,  "  0  precious  blood !  Let  it  be  on  us  and 
our  childrer  to  put  away  our  sins,  to  make  our  gar- 
ments white,  to  give  our  conscience  peace,  and  make  us 
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"If  it  were  in)t  so,  I  would  have  told  you." — John  xiv.  2. 

Such  an  assurance  from  sucli  lips  sounds  superfluous. 
But  it  was  kindly  meant  to  help  the  faith  of  the  per- 
plexed disciples.  On  that  eventful  night,  when  the 
shadow  of  death  creeping  over  the  Master  sent  a  fore- 
boding chill  to  the  hearts  of  His  followers,  He  not  only 
spoke  comforting  words  to  cheer  them,  but  riveted 
them  into  their  minds  by  kind  and  repeated  assnrances, 
as  by  the  double  Amen,  "  Verily,  verily."  Not  only  so, 
He  bade  them  believe  that  He  was  speaking  to  them 
with  frankness.  He  was  not  keeping  anything  back 
for  fear  of  alarming  them.  He  had  told  them  tidings 
of  sorrow ;  and  if  there  w^ere  worse  to  tell,  if  the  future 
had  no  brightness  for  them,  He  would  have  told  them, 
for  above  all  He  was  faithful  and  true. 

We  are  going  to  give  this  assurance  from  Jesus 
Christ  a  wide  application.  We  start  from  this,  that 
our  Lord  watched  the  effect  of  His  teaching  on  the 
minds  of  His  disciples,  and  took  heed  not  to  let  them 
lie  under  a  misconception  of  His  meaning.  Some 
things  He  said  which  they  did  not  at  once  understand, 

and  He  gave  them  time  to  reach  the  meaning  of  them, 
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or  secured  that,  when  the  Spirit  came  upon  theui,  they 
should  know  what  His  words  conveyed.  But  absolute 
misunderstanding  of  His  meaning  He  was  at  pains  to 
remove.  As  He  spoke,  He  watched  their  faces,  though 
He  knew  their  thoughts,  and  was  aware  of  their  con- 
fused questioning  among  themselves.  He  was  not 
troubled  at  the  blunders  of  other  hearers,  but  to  the 
Twelve  He  said,  "  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  under- 
stand ? " 

When  Jesus  bade  them  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  and  they  blundered  over  the 
literal  sense,  supposing  that  He  was  reproaching  them 
for  having  taken  with  them  no  bread,  He  took  cogni- 
sance of  their  error,  and  talked  to  them  till  they  caught 
the  true  meaning,  that  they  should  beware  of  the 
teaching  of  those  sects.  When  disciples  at  Capernaum, 
in  the  same  prosaic  fashion,  misconstrued  His  language 
about  eating  as  bread  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man.  He 
did  not  leave  them  under  their  mistake,  but  gave  them 
a  clue  to  the  spiritual  meaning,  "  The  flesh  profiteth 
nothing :  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are 
spirit,  and  they  are  life  "  (John  vi.  6^).  When,  as  they 
approached  Jerusalem,  the  Apostles  were  excited  with 
expectation  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  should  imme- 
diately appear,  the  Master  spoke  the  parable  of  the 
nobleman  and  his  ten  servants,  expressly  to  correct 
their  mistake.  He  was  Himself  to  be  rejected,  and 
to  go  to  a  far  country  ;  and  a  time  of  service  to  an  un- 
seen Lord  was  to  intervene  before  He  should  return  to 
reign. 

Our  Saviour  took  no  such  pains  to  correct  the 
errors  and  confusions  of  others  who  heard  His  word, 
but  hated  Him  without  cause.     At  times  He  repelled 
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charges  alleged  against  Him,  turned  aside  crafty  ques- 
tions, showed  the  absurd  conclusions  in  which  His 
opponents  involved  themselves,  warned  them  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  their  unbelief,  fatal  to  themselves 
and  to  the  nation  :  but  these  were  not  His  disciples, 
and  He  did  not  accept  responsibility  for  the  forming 
and  guiding  of  their  minds,  as  He  did  for  those  men 
whom  the  Father  had  given  Him  out  of  the  world  to 
be  His  witnesses. 

From  these  obvious  facts  we  draw  an  important 
inference.  Since  the  Lord  Jesus  was  careful  to  correct 
the  Apostles  when  they  misunderstood  Him,  or  gave 
them  further  teaching  which  would  be  luminous  to 
them  under  the  demonstration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
since  He  took  this  trouble  for  them  only,  we  infer  that 
when  the  Lord  saw  His  Apostles  take  up  His  meaning 
and  store  up  His  words  and  did  not  correct  them,  they 
understood  Him  aright,  and  have  reported  Him  aright. 
Surely  this  has  a  significant  bearing  on  the  value  of 
Apostolic  testimony.  On  that  witness  our  faith  and 
liope  rely.  But  there  are  three  qualifications  which 
we  require  in  a  writer  who  relates  to  us  words  as  well 
as  deeds.  Let  us  see  if  these  are  fairly  met.  (i)  He 
must  be  able  to  speak  at  first  hand,  not  second  hand — 
must  have  been  present,  and  near  enough  to  see  and 
hear.  (2)  He  must  be  of  honest  nature  and  purpose, 
having  no  interest  in  deceiving  us  and  no  disposition 
to  mislead.  (3)  He  must  be  of  sufficient  intelligence 
to  have  clearly  apprehended  what  was  said  and  done,  for 
honest  writers  sometimes  give  quite  a  wrong  report 
from  sheer  want  of  apprehension.  Now,  every  one 
must  admit  that  the  Apostles  told  of  Jesus  and  His 
Word  from   direct  personal  knowledge,  and  that  there 
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is  every  reason  to  confide  in  their  honesty  of  purpose. 
To  these  two  securities  we  now  add  the  third — the 
Master  saw  to  it  that  they  did  not  mistake  His  mean- 
ing, and  so  transmit  to  us  an  inaccurate  report.  Any 
sliade  of  misconception  which  clouded  their  minds  at 
once  betrayed  itself  to  Him,  and  He  then  brought  out 
the  meaning  more  plainly.  If  things  were  not  so  as 
He  said,  and  as  they  understood  Him  to  say,  He  would 
liave  told  them. 


^ »  I 


See  how  this  bears  on  some  of  the  chief  points  of 
faith. 

I.  On  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviours  Divi7ie  difjnitif. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  quite  aware  that  the  great 
problem  which  He  proposed  to  mankind  was  Him- 
self. Who  was  He,  and  whence  ?  How  was  He  to 
be  accounted  for  ?  What  was  the  measure  of  His 
authority,  and  from  what  source  derived  ?  He  ob- 
served and  watched  the  formation  of  opinion  regard- 
ing Himself,  the  surmises  about  His  being  one  of 
the  ancient  prophets  risen  from  the  dead,  and  the 
growth  of  faith  and  reverence  in  the  little  band  that 
followed  Him.  He  suffered  Nathanael  to  say  directly 
to  Him,  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  Thou  art  the  King 
of  Israel."  Wlien  He  had  walked  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  He  let  the  disciples  w^orship  Him,  saying,  '■  Of  a 
truth  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God."  He  drew  from  Simon, 
the  son  of  Jonas,  this  confession  of  faith,  and  sanctioned 
it  as  true,  ''  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God."  And  after  the  Eesurrection,  He  had  no  reproof 
for  Thomas  when  he  cried,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  ! " 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  such  homage  went  quite 
beyond  that  which  might  be  r^r^dered  to  Jesus  as   a 
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seer  or  a  sage,  differing  from  other  Galileans  only  in 
the  power  of  His  brain  and  the  goodness  of  His  heart. 
Plainly  the  disciples  had  come  to  regard  Him  as  the 
Messiah-Prince  promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
as  One  possessed  of  a  sublime,  unique,  filial  relation 
to  God.  This  view  of  His  personal  dignity  and 
authority  was  avowed  in  His  presence  and  at  His 
feet.  And  if  it  were  not  so.  He  would  have  told  the 
disciples.  He  would  never  have  accepted  a  mistaken 
or  exaggerated  tribute. 

Some  persons  are  very  ready  to  npplaud  the  high 
sincerity  of  Jesus.  Like  some  of  old,  they  affirm  that 
He  was  a  good  man,  and  there  they  stop.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  they  must  go  farther,  or  go  back. 
If  in  a  nation  pervaded  by  belief  in  the  unity  and 
exclusiveness  of  Jehovah-God,  Jesus,  being  no  more 
than  man,  allowed  His  disciples  to  regard  Him  as  more 
than  man  and  transmit  such  a  conception  of  Him  to 
future  generations,  as  He  certainly  did  allow  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  He  was  really  a  good 
man,  a  lover  of  simplicity  and  truth.  But  of  His 
goodness  and  veracity  no  one  breathes  a  doubt. 
Surely  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  the  belief 
of  the  Apostles,  and  so  of  the  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  His  Messiahship  and  unique  Divine  Sonship, 
having  His  own  sanction,  is  well  grounded,  and  that 
the  doctrine  believed  is  absolutely  and  infallibly  true. 

2.  Oil  the  doctrine  of  frecness  of  imrdon. 

Jesus  said  to  the  paralytic  at  Capernaum,  "Thy 
sins  are  forgiven,"  and  to  the  scribes,  "  All  sins  shall 
be  forgiven  to  the  sons  of  men."  He  assured  the 
penitent  publicans  and  harlots  of  the  putting  away 
of  their  sin.     After  His  resurrection.  He  charged  the 
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Apostles  to  proclaim  in  His  name  repentance  and 
forgiveness  of  sin.  Accordingly,  they  trusted  in  Him 
for  the  remission  of  their  own  sins,  and  endeavoured  to 
lead  others  into  the  like  relief  of  conscience  through 
faith.  The  Master  knew  that  they  so  understood  His 
teaching,  and  would  so  deliver  it  to  others.  If  it  were 
not  so,  He  would  have  told  them.  Jesus  Christ  would 
never  have  allowed  a  fallacious  doctrine  on  such  a 
point  to  be  spread  abroad  by  His  followers,  sowing 
false  hopes  in  the  breasts  of  sinners.  If  forgiv^eness 
is  to  be  obtained  only  in  reward  for  a  certain  amount 
and  intensity  of  suffering  or  prayer  or  penance,  and 
if  the  comfort  of  it  is  to  be  had  only  through  a 
priestly  absolution,  which  may  be  given  or  withheld 
as  the  priest  sees  fit,  He  would  surely  have  said  so, 
and  prevented  a  world  of  cruel  misunderstanding. 
But  He  never  said  so ;  and  therefore  v/e  infer  that 
the  freeness  of  pardon  through  faith  in  His  blood, 
preached  by  Apostles  with  His  sanction,  is  absolutely 
and  infallibly  true. 

3.  0)1  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  yvaycr, 
Jesus  Christ  emphatically  taught  that  prayer  avails 
to  procure  the  relief  of  want  and  the  removal  of  diffi- 
culty. He  gave  His  disciples  to  understand  that 
prayer  would  not  merely  relieve  their  burdened  hearts, 
but  obtain  for  them  from  their  Heavenly  Father  the 
things  which  they  needed.  He  saw  that  they  so  under- 
stood Him,  and  that  they  would  transmit  to  future 
ages  of  the  Church  this  estimate  of  prayer.  But  what 
are  we  to  think  of  this,  if,  as  is  now  alleged,  prayer  is 
useful  only  as  a  vent  for  pent-up  emotion,  and  has  no 
objective  value  or  effect  whatever?  If  the  uniformity 
of  nature  or  anything  else  precludes  real  answers  to 
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prayer,  either  our  Lord  knew  it  not,  or  He  allowed 
the  disciples  to  trust,  and  encourage  others  to  trust,  to 
a  mere  pious  illusion.  If  prayer  is  a  mere  cry  of  want 
or  of  dependence,  and  can  have  no  answer  beyond 
what  we  give  to  it  ourselves,  would  not  the  Lord  have 
told  His  disciples  so  ?  Whereas  He  bade  them  ask, 
seek,  and  knock,  illustrating  the  use  and  success  of 
prayer  by  the  case  of  one  knocking  at  a  door  by  night 
in  want  of  bread,  and  obtaining  by  entreaty  as  much 
as  he  needed.  And  He  ascribed  His  own  wonder- 
working energy  to  the  power  of  prayer  :  He  knew  that 
the  Father  heard  Hiui.  Must  we  not  conclude  that 
the  objections  taken  from  a  supposed  natural  im- 
possibility are  mistaken,  and  that  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  so  inculcated  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  absolutely 
and  infallibly  true  ? 

4.   O71  the  doctrine  of  a  heavenly  home. 

Here  too  we  restrict  our  attention  to  actual  sayings 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  this  is  essential  to  our  argument. 
The  glimpses  of  iuturo  rest,  reward,  and  glory  which 
He  gave  to  the  disciples  may  be  thus  summarised. 
Those  who  are  persecuted  for  His  sake  have  great 
reward  in  heaven  ;  and  His  followers  should  lay  up 
treasures,  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven.  At  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  righteous  are  to  shine  forth  as  the  sun 
in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  At  a  future  day  of 
reckoning  and  approval,  good  and  faithful  servants  of 
Christ  are  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  and  be 
made  rulers  over  many  things.  On  a  great  day  of 
judgment,  the  righteous  shall  inherit  a  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  w^orld. 
Thus3  who  gave  up  all  that  they  had  for  the 
Lord  Jesus   were   to  have  a  hundred-fold  recompense 
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in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  ever- 
lasting. 

It  is  immaterial  to  our  argument  to  determine 
which  of  these  sayings  refer  to  the  state  of  men  after 
death,  and  which  of  them  to  the  state  after  the  resur- 
rection. Enough  for  our  purpose  that  such  language 
must  have  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  a 
conviction  that  their  Master  claimed  to  know  and 
control  the  future,  anc!  to  be  able  to  secure  the 
blessedness  of  His  people  in  the  great  hereafter. 

Take  the  instance  before  us.  Jesus  spoke  to  the 
disciples  not  only  of  the  Father  but  of  the  Father's 
house.  He  would  prepare  a  place  for  them  there. 
The  blessed  will  find  many  mansions  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  house,  and  dwell  with  God  as  well  as 
worship  Him.  For  the  Father  has  a  vast  family,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  compressed  or  crowded  together, 
but  to  find  ample  range  for  every  one  and  verge 
enough — room  also  for  diversities  of  employment  and 
degrees  ol  dignity,  even  as  there  are  among  them 
diversities  of  fitness  and  degrees  of  sanctity  on  earth. 

What  a  lifting  word  this  was  to  the  eleven  disciples 
about  to  be  left  in  a  hostile  world,  their  Master  with- 
drawn !  He  had  gone  to  prepare  for  them  a  better 
place.  And  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  this  ?  If  the 
disciples  hoped  for  a  home  beyond  death,  and  Jesus 
knew  that  there  is  no  such  place  and  that  death  ends 
all.  He  would  have  told  them.  Or,  if  there  be  only  a 
collective  impersonal  immortality,  and  they  looked  for 
an  individual  enjoyment  of  their  Lord's  presence  in  the 
Father's  house,  He  would  have  set  them  right.  If 
they  looked  for  heavenly  bliss  after  earthly  service, 
and  this  was  not   to   be,  can    any  one  suppose  that 
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Jesus  would  have  sanctioned  the  great  illusion,  with 
what  was  almost  dying  breath  ?  No — a  thousand 
times  no.  If  there  is  no  real  Father's  house,  or  if 
those  disciples  were  never  to  see  it,  He  would  have 
told  them.  And  we  maintain  that  His  authorising  and 
confirming  the  hope  of  His  disciples  puts  the  hope  of 
the  Church  as  to  the  world  and  life  to  come  bej'ond 
cavil  or  uncertainty.  It  is  absolutely  and  infallibly 
true. 
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It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  in  this  mode  of 
reasoning  we  can  prove  too  much,  and  he  who  proves 
too  much  proves  nothing.  You  may  argue  that  all  the 
dogmas  and  practices  of  the  historical  Church  have  the 
implied  sanction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  if  they 
were  erroneous,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  continues  and 
enlarges  the  teaching  of  Christ,  would  have  guarded 
Christians  against  them.  This  sounds  plausible,  but 
is  easily  answered.  We  distinguish  betv/een  the 
essential  foundation  of  the  Church  and  the  variations 
which  have  marked  its  later  history.  It  is  built  on 
the  Apostolic  testimony  as  a  foundation ;  and  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  no  flaw  of  inaccuracy  should  be 
there,  no  element  of  error  or  confusion.  That  was 
what  Christ,  and  then  the  Holy  Spirit,  guarded  against. 
But,  whatever  the  reason,  the  Lord  gave  no  guarantee 
against  the  falling  of  Christians  into  error  in  after 
times.  Such  errors  began  to  multiply  even  before  the 
death  of  the  Apostles,  and  have  never  altogether  ceased. 
We  are  not  bound  to  explain  or  account  for  this.  We 
point  to  the  fact ;  and  we  remind  you  of  the  parallel 
to  this  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Israel.  It  was 
built  on  the  revelation  of  God's  statutes  and  judgments 
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through  Moses,  a  foundation  absolutely  sure  and  for 
its  purpose  adequate.  But  though  in  after  days  the 
Lord  sent  many  prophets,  the  people  were  not  secured 
against  error ;  and  they  did  err,  as  so  many  Christians 
err,  through  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  or  through 
disobedience  to  the  inward  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

What  wo  have  spoken  of  is  truth  which  lias  been 
held  from  the  beginning,  and  about  which  there  is  no 
division  of  opinion  among  us,  nor  any  uncertainty. 
That  Jesus  is  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  that  there 
is  free  pardon  of  sin  through  His  name,  that  prayer  in 
that  name  has  a  real  and  mighty  power,  and  that  there 
is  a  future  home  for  His  followers  in  the  Father's 
house — we  are  sure  of  these  things,  or  we  are  sure 
of  nothing.  "  If  they  were  not  so,  He  would  have 
told  us." 

Doubt  may  be  better  than  apathy ;  but  faith  is 
better  than  doubt,  and  with  the  Bible  before  us,  a 
hundred  times  more  reasonable.  Let  us  trust  to  Jesus, 
the  Amen,  the  True  One.  For,  as  says  St.  Paul, 
"  how  many  soever  be  the  promises  of  God,  in  Him  is 
the  Yea ;  wherefore  also  through  Him  is  the  Amen  to 
the  glory  of  God  through  us  "  (2  Cor.  i.  20  R.  V.). 

Let  us  confide  in  Him.  If  He  cannot  save  sin- 
ners, He  would  not  have  said  that  He  can.  If  He 
cannot  give  rest  to  the  heavy  laden,  He  would  not  have 
said  that  He  will.  If  He  is  not  able  to  give  eternal 
life  to  those  who  believe,  and  to  raise  them  up  at 
the  last  day.  He  would  never  have  made  the  promise. 
Let  us  remember  that  no  guile  was  found  in  His 
mouth.  Let  us  meet  His  unsullied  truth  with  joyful 
faith   and  hearty  consent,  His  Divine  yea  with  the 
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XVITT. 
A  DELL  AND  A  POMEGRANATE. 

"  And  beneath  upon  the  hem  of  it  th(»ii  shalt  make  pomegrnnatca 
of  bhie,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  round  about  the  hem  thereof ; 
and  bells  of  gold  between  them  round  about ;  a  golden  bell  and  a 
pomegranate,  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  upon  the  hem  of  the 
robe  round  about.  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to  minister  :  and  his 
sound  shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the 
Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not."— ExoD.  xxviii.  33-35. 

The  higli-pricst  stood  at  the  climax  of  religious 
privilege  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  this  by 
right  of  office,  for  the  high-priests  were  not  the  most 
eminently  religions  men.  Samuel  and  Jehoiada  were 
personally  distinguished  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  priests 
were  not  men  of  suc^^  mark  as  the  prophets.  But 
in  his  office  the  hU/  st  was  nearest  to  God,  and 

prefigured  Jesus  o,  the  High-Priest  of  our  pro- 

fession. 

Not  only  the  appointments  of  the  sanctuary  in  which 
he  ministered,  but  the  very  robes  of  office  that  he 
wore,  were  fraught  with  symbolic  meanings,  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  trace.  The  details  of  holy  places  and 
lioly  ointment  and  holy  garments  are  hieroglyphs  of 
Christ  and  the  heavenly  things. 

Call  up  before  your  minds  the  figure  of  Aaron  in 
his  robes  of  glory  and  beauty.      Next  to  his  body  is  an 

embroidered  coat  or  tunic  of  fine  white  linen,  with  a 
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linen  girdle.  Over  this  is  a  long  loose  blue  robe — 
called  the  robe  of  the  ephod — and  all  of  one  piece. 
Above  it  the  ephod  itself,  also  of  linen  but  shorter, 
variously  coloured  and  highly  ornamented,  with  a 
girdle  or  band  of  the  same  material  and  style.  Two 
large  engraved  onyx  stones  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
ephod  fitted  into  golden  sockets.  A  square  of  the  same 
material  lay  on  the  breast  of  the  ephod  (therefore  called 
"the  breastplate,")  with  twelve  jewels,  and  covered 
— for  it  was  double — a  white  stone  by  which  oracles 
were  given.  The  head  was  covered  by  a  white  linen 
mitre  or  turban  ;  and  on  it  a  plate  of  pure  gold  with 
an  engraving,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  The  apparel 
was  ordained  by  the  God  of  Israel,  not  merely  to 
inspire  the  people  with  respect  for  the  high-priest's 
office  and  service,  but  to  indicate  the  characteristics 
and  qualifications  of  Jesus  Christ  our  High-Priest,  who 
is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and 
made  higher  than  the  heavens. 

On  Aaron's  head  see  the  plate  of  gold  secured  by  a 
lace  of  blue.  Gold  was  the  metal  which  denoted 
sacredness ;  and  blue  was  the  colour  which  signified 
consecration  and  obedience.  Now  look  down  toward 
his  feet,  and  on  the  skirt  of  the  blue  robe  see  the 
glitter  of  gold  again — small  bells  of  the  sacred  metal, 
with  artificial  fruits  between. 

An  ordinary  Israelite  wore  a  garment  of  what  stuff 
and  colour  he  pleased,  but  was  bound  by  law  to  have 
it  fringed  with  blue.  This  was  significant  of  his 
belonging  to  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  hob^  nation. 
The  badge  of  his  religious  privilege  and  caning  was 
the  hem  of  his  garment.  It  was  the  vainglorious 
fashion  of  the  Pharisees  of  a  later  time  to  enlartre  the 
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border  of  tlie  garment — as  tliougli  to  express  by  the 
extra  breadth  of  this  blue  fringe  their  superior 
piety. 

The  high-priest  in  this  official  dress  had  the  blue 
robe  from  his  neck  almost  down  to  his  feet,  as  one 
entirely  set  apart  to  Jehovali's  service.  A  blue  fringe 
on  a  blue  robe  would  lia.e  had  no  effect;  so  his 
garment  was  finished  with  a  border  of  golden  bells 
and  coloured  pomegranates  of  linen  cloth.  ^lay  we 
learn  the  significance  of  these  ? 

I.  The  value  of  bells  is  in  their  sound.  Of  the 
instruments  themselves  little  need  be  said.  The  Hebrew 
word  so  rendered  here  occurs  only  in  this  passage  and 
in  that  which  describes  the  execution  of  the  Divine 
command  respecting  the  accoutrement  of  the  high- 
priest  (Exod.  xxxix.  25).  The  word  rendered  "bells" 
in  Zecli.  xiv.  20  is  the  same  as  in  other  passages  is 
translated  "  cymbals."  And  these  instruments  of  per- 
cussion are  in  their  origin  connected  together.  A 
"  tinkling  cymbal"  is  not  far  from  a  tinkling  boll,  a  clash- 
ing cymbal  from  a  clanging  bell.  A  metal  plate  with  a 
circular  indentation  made  a  cymbal.  The  indentation 
had  only  to  be  made  deeper,  and  the  rim  moulded  into 
circular  form  and  slightly  turned  outward  to  produce 
a  bell.  Bells  in  ancient  times  were  not  arranged 
as  they  may  be  now  to  yield  the  consecutive  sounds  of 
the  musical  scale  and  play  melodies.  They  were  cap- 
able merely  of  a  tinkling  sound.  But  this  was  enough 
for  the  high-priest's  allotted  service,  which  did  not 
require  or  even  allow  musical  expression.  On  his 
robe  they  simply  intimated  to  the  ear  where  he  was, 
wdiether  withdrawn  fiom  the  view  of  the  people  in  the 
holy  place,  or  coming  out  of  the  sanctuary  to  intimate 
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that  the  service  was  accomplished,  and  that  Jehovah 
would  bless  His  people  with  peace. 

The  worshipping  people  might  come  into  the  court 
of  the  Tabernacle,  and  then  through  the  curtained 
entrance  they  could  hear  the  bells  of  the  high-priest 
as  he  moved  in  the  holy  place  for  them,  presenting  the 
offering  of  incense  as  a  sweet  savour  to  the  Lord.  It 
appears  from  St.  Luke  i.  9,  10  that  it  became  a 
custom  with  devout  Jews  to  assemble  "  at  the  hour  of 
incense  "  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  while  the  priest 
was  serving  in  the  sanctuary  and  burning  incense. 
They  waited  there  until  he  came  out.  The  sound  of 
the  bells  on  his  robe  told  of  his  approach,  and  the  people 
rejoiced  that  the  service  was  accepted  of  Jehovah. 

So  the  golden  bells  that  used  to  intimate  the  active 
service  of  the  high-priest  suggest  to  us  the  continual 
intercession  of  Jesus  Christ  for  us.  True  that  the 
high-priest  did  not  wear  the  blue  robe  on  the  one  day 
of  the  year  when  he  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  but 
the  veil  has  been  rent  in  twain,  and  He,  who  is  our 
High-Priest  at  the  altar  of  incense,  is  before  the  mercy- 
seat — nothing  between.  Let  us  hear  this  sweet  sound 
above  all  the  din  of  earthly  things — the  golden  bells 
that  ring  from  heaven,  saying,  "  Jesus  Christ,  your 
High-Priest  over  the  house  of  God,  is  at  His  work 
of  intercession  for  you."  In  the  busy  daytime,  in  the 
quiet  night,  hark  how  the  bells  do  ring  on  high. 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  holy  place  for  you  and  for  me. 
Our  poet  has  called  on  wild  bells  to  "  ring  out  to  the 
wild  sky,"  happy  bells  to  ring  out  the  evils  of  the  past 

and — 

''  King  in  the  nohler  modes  of  life, 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws." 
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But  the  golden  bells  in  heaven  are  the  best  of  all,  that 
tell  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us. 

Let  us  pray,  for  He  pleads  for  us.  As  the  devout 
at  Jerusalem  knelt  in  prayer,  while  the  priest,  by  them 
unseen,  oflered  incense,  so  let  us  pray  while  our  High- 
Priest,  by  us  unseen,  is  making  intercession  for  us. 

When  this  ministering  in  our  behalf  is  finished,  He 
will  come  forth  to  receive  us  to  Himself.  Let  us  wait  for 
His  coming.  The  sound  of  the  bells  was  heard  when 
Aaron  was  coming  out  of  the  holy  place.  So  shall 
there  be  a  joyful  sound  to  all  the  faithful  when  Jesus 
Christ,  having  finished  H'3  intercession  as  well  as  His 
redeeming  work  for  His  people,  shall  come  forth  to 
receive  them  into  His  glory. 

II.  The  pomegranates  seem  to  us  to  speak  of  that 
future.  The  union  of  bells  and  pomegranates  has  been 
taken  by  many  writers  to  represent  the  testimony  and 
the  fruitfulness  of  Christ  and  of  Christians — the 
union,  that  is,  of  word  and  work.  But  the  bells  were 
sounded  before  God,  not  before  the  people,  and  indicate 
the  priest's  work  of  intercession,  not  the  people's 
work  of  listening.  Again,  the  display  of  artificial 
fruit  on  the  skirt  of  a  dress  does  not  very  obviously 
suggest  the  yielding  of  fruit  by  a  living  tree,  which 
is  the  only  proper  type  of  Christian  usefulness. 

To  Aaron  or  any  believing  Israelite  in  the  wilderness 
a  pomegranate  spoke  of  the  Promised  Land.  Along 
with  grapes  and  figs,  pomegranates  were  brought  back 
to  the  camp  of  Israel  by  the  scouts  whom  Moses  sent 
forward.  And  in  Deuu.  viii.  8,  the  good  land  is 
described  as  a  land  of  vines,  fig-trees,  and  pome- 
granates. It  is  well  known  to  travellers  as  a  much- 
prized  fruit  in  hot  countries.      It  grows  on  a  low  tree, 
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is  globular  in  shape,  and  has  a  refreshing  pulp  full  of 
ruby- coloured  juice. 

That  pomegranates  in  coloured  linen  were  placed  on 
the  high-priest's  robe,  and  afterwards  the  same  fruit 
wrought  in  brass  into  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  at  the 
Temple  seems  to  us  first  a  promise  and  then  an 
acknowledgment  of  what  Jehovah  had  prepared  for 
His  people.  Fruit  sweet  to  the  taste  was  the  sign  of 
a  rich  inheritance  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  the 
title  to  that  inheritance  lay  in  that  relation  to  Jehovah 
and  His  service  which  was  most  fully  expressed  in  the 
position  and  ministration  of  the  high-priest.  Now  we 
have  the  hope  of  a  better  inheritance  with  all  manner 
of  fruits ;  and  our  heirship  is  through  and  with  the 
great  High-Priest  who  now  pleads  our  cause  on  high, 
and  with  whom  at  His  second  coming  we  shall  be 
glorified. 

Thus  by  the  bells  and  pomegranates  I  do  not  under- 
stand preaching  and  practice,  but  rather  prayers  and 
promises — the  intercessory  action  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  things  which  God  has  prepared  for 
those  who  love  Him.  If  the  iieart  faint  under  the 
thought  that  Jesus  Christ  has  departed  and  forsaken 
us,  cure  this  faintness  by  listening  to  the  golden  bells 
of  Aaron,  which  say  that  our  High-Priest  is  interced- 
ing for  us  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  If  ihd  heart 
faint  at  the  length  of  the  way  in  the  wilderness,  cure 
that  faintness  by  looking  at  the  fruit  of  the  heavenly 
country  on  the  skirt  of  our  High-Priest's  garment.  A 
little  while,  and  we  shall  be  with  Him  in  the  l^romised 
Land  and  eat  His  pleasant  fruits. 

How  foolish  would  have  been  that  Israelite  who  said, 
"  What  matter  these  laws  of  dress  ?     What  is  the  high- 
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priest  to  me  ? "  Everything  depended  on  the  liigli- 
priest,  and  his  conforming  to  the  law  and  will  of  God. 
The  access  of  all  Israel  to  Jehovah  was  bound  up  with 
the  service  of  the  high-priest.  So  now  how  foolish 
is  he  who  professes  and  calls  himself  a  Christian,  but 
thinks  to  justify  himself,  and  come  to  God  the  Father, 
without  any  intervention  or  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ ! 
Everything  depends  on  His  sacrifice  on  earth,  and 
His  priestly  presentation  of  the  virtue  of  the  sacrifice 
in  heaven.  Therefore  we  set  before  you  Jesus  Christ. 
Consider  Him.  Study  Him.  That  powerful  inter- 
cession of  which  we  are  allowed  to  hear  the  beginning 
in  St.  John  xvii.  continues.  With  unwearied  love  He 
presents  Himself  for  us,  His  merit  for  our  demerit ;  and 
bears  us,  as  the  high-priest  bore  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  on  his  breast,  before  the  face  of  God. 

"We  repeat  it  again  and  again.  Consider  Him. 
There  is  none  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
Him.  If  you  would  have  peace  in  your  conscience, 
calm  joy  at  your  heart,  energy  in  your  Christian  life, 
set  Him  before  you ;  dwell  on  the  thought  of  what 
He  has  done  and  is  doing  for  you ;  and  the  golden 
bells  of  His  heavenly  activity  in  your  behalf  will  set 
responsive  bells  of  gladness  ringing  in  your  breasts, 
and  His  promise  of  the  sweet  fruits  and  joys  of  the 
inheritance  to  come  will  lift  you  above  care  and  dis- 
content.     Consider  Him  :  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 

What  is  the  use  of  your  coming  to  this  place  and 
hearing  the  Scriptures  opened  if  you  will  not  consider 
Him  to  whom  all  the  Scriptures  testify  ?  Your  ser- 
vices will  not  save  you.  Your  attention  to  religious 
proprieties  will  not  bring  you  near  to  God.  Only 
His  atoning  blood  can  put  away  your  sin.      Only  His 
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continual  intercession  can  obtain  your  salvation  to  the 
uttermost.  Only  His  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge can  be  your  Urim  and  Thummim  when  all  counsels 
fail.  Only  His  Spirit  can  lead  you  to  the  land  of 
uprightness.  "  Unto  Him  that  loveth  us,  and  loosed 
us  from  our  sins  by  His  blood ;  and  He  made  us  to 
be  a  kingdom,  to  be  priests  unto  His  God  and  Father  : 
to  Him  be  the  glory  and  the  dominion  for  ever  and 
ever,  Amen." 
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XIX. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  CRAZINESS. 

"When  His  friends  heard  of  it,  they  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  Him  : 
for  they  said,  He  is  beside  Himself." — Mark  iii.  21. 

"Many  of  them  said,  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad;  why  hear  ye 
Him  ?  "—John  x.  20. 

"As  he  thus  spake  for  himself,  Festus  said  with  a  loud  voice,  Paul, 
thou  art  beside  thyself ;  much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad.  But 
he  said,  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus  ;  but  speak  forth  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness." — Acts  xxvi.  24,  25. 

"  Whether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  Ood  :  or  whether  we  be 
sober,  it  is  for  your  cause." — 2  CoR.  v.  13. 
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In  statistics  of  lunacy  there  is  a  ccJamn  for  cases  of 
religious  mania.  It  is  notorious  that  aberration  of  mind 
not  infrequently  takes  the  direction  of  religious  excite- 
ment or  of  religious  melancholy  tending  to  despair.  A 
man  who  was  arrested  in  the  City  last  week  announced 
to  the  alderman  that  he  was  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the 
whole  world  belonged  to  him.  Then  there  is  the  frenzy 
excited  by  groups  of  devotees  vying  with  each  other,  ^ 
as  in  the  dancing  dervishes.  It  may  be  a  short  mad- 
ness ;  but  it  is  mania  for  the  time.  And,  alas  !  some 
men  are  permanently  crazy  on  religious  topics,  the 
pressure  of  highly-wrought  feeling  having  found  out  the 
weak  spot  in  their  ill-compacted  or  ill-nourished  brains. 
Men  who  have  no  ardent  feeling  whatever  are  apt 
to  exaggerate   this.       In   their  eyes   coolness  is   the 

cardinal  virtue,  and  fervour,  religious  fervour  especially, 
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is  always  unreasonable  and  pernicious.  They  have  a 
strong  conviction  that  to  talk  of  obtaining  actual 
guidance  from  the  unseen  Divine  Spirit  is  fanatical. 
They  very  much  doubt  whether  the  brain  Socrates 
was  sound — given  as  he  was  to  long  trances  and  guided 
by  a  mystic  voice,  uautama  in  his  dreamy  abstraction, 
and  Mohammed  in  his  strange  moods  and  visions,  were 
beside  themselves.  All  prophets  and  seers  have  been 
open  to  this  suspicion.  Nor  did  it  hurt  th'  i  among 
the  ancient  nations.  It  was  the  ordinary  belief  that 
nearness  to  the  gods  drew  men  into  abnormal  conditions 
of  body  and  mind,  and  that  the  diviners  were,  and 
ought  to  be,  mad.  This  has  been  alleged  against  many 
of  the  saints  and  prophets  and  reformers  in  Christen- 
dom. Not  to  speak  of  those  of  old,  you  will  find  that 
even  in  these  later  centuries  Martin  Luther  was 
thought  to  be  mad.  John  Knox  has  been  taken  by  many 
for  a  man  full  of  frenzv.      John  How^ard's  benevolent 

ft/ 

labours  were  ascribed  to  a  craze.  George  Whitefield 
and  John  Wesley  were  set  down  as  crack-brained 
fanatics.  And  whenever  men  stir  their  fellow-men  to 
more  than  wonted  religious  earnestness,  they  are  said 
to  be  mad,  or  to  be  driving  others  mad  with  their 
religion. 

The  first  and  second  texts  before  us  show  that  our 
Master,  Jesus  Christ,  was  thus  misjudged.  On  the 
first  occasion  His  friends  said,  '*  He  is  beside  Himself." 
They  could  not  account  for  the  elevation  with  which 
He  spoke  and  the  impression  which  His  ministry  was 
making  on  the  people  of  Galilee,  save  on  the  theory 
that  His  mind  was  off  its  balance  ;  and  they  thought  it 
would  be  right  and  even  kind  to  put  Him  under 
restraint.     The  word  they  used  was  not  a  severe  one. 
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It  implied  a  temporary  over-excitement  of  mind,  and 
from  it  we  derive  our  word  "  ecstasy."  But  in  the 
second  instance,  the  charge  was  much  more  harsh  and 
serious.  It  came  from  Jews  at  Jerusalem  on  hearing 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  words  far  too  wise  and  too  divine 
for  their  dull  minds  to  receive,  ^yith  a  malevolent 
meaning,  many  of  them  said,  "  He  hath  a  demon  and 
raveth."  Here  it  is  the  word  from  which  we  derive 
''  mania  "  and  "  maniac." 

So  they  judged  Him  :  and  yet  He  was  the  "greater 
than  Solomon,"  the  wisest  who  ever  spoke  with  human 
lips ;  full  of  the  most  sublime  enthusiasm,  for  God 
was  in  and  with  Him  ;  but  at  the  same  time  full  of 
the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  in  both  respects  far  above 
the  appreciation  of  those  proud  and  formal  Jews. 

Yet  why  do  we  so  freely  censure  them  ?  If  Jesus 
Christ  should  reappear  in  England  in  the  guise  of  a 
poor  man,  not  "  in  orders,"  unconnected  with  our  seats 
of  learning,  and  unknown  to  the  more  influential 
classes  of  society,  and  if  He  should  expose  the  hollow- 
ness  of  men's  lives  and  the  hypocrisy  of  many  who 
make  a  great  show  of  piety,  and  should  talk  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness,  would  not 
many  persons  describe  Him  superciliously  as  a  strange 
enthusiast  who  should  be  put  under  restraint — at  all 
events  to  whom  no  intelligent  person  should  seriously 
listen  ? 

St.  Paul  was  not  one  of  those  who  corapanied  with 
the  Lord  in  Galilee  and  Judea,  but  he  had  as  much 
as  any  of  them  had  of  the  mind  of  Christ ;  and  the 
servant  was  treated  as  his  Lord. 

Before  Herod  Agrippa  and  Bernice  and  the  Roman 
governor  Festus,  he  narrated  his  vision  of  the  Saviour 
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nncl   the   testimony  to  Him  wliicli  lie  had  borne  for 
years  in  accordance  with  Moses  and  the  prophets.     The 
Jewish  prince  and  princess  listened  quietly,  but  the 
heathen    Festus    could  not   abide  such   raving.       Ho 
interrupted   the   speaker   with    a   loud   voice,    "  Thou 
ravest — thy  much    learning   dotli   bring    on    mania." 
Nothing    daunted    by    the    imputation,    the    Apostle 
answered,   "  I  am  no  maniac,  but  speak  forth  words 
of  truth  and  soberness."      He  had  been  mad  when  he 
persecuted    Christians — he  wns   wise    when    he    pro- 
claimed Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.     An 
intellectual  man,  as  Paul  was,  must  have  felt  himself 
hurt  and  even    insulted   by   such    an    imputation    as 
Festus  hurled  at  him.      It  must,  also,   have   been  a 
great  trial  to  him  to  know  that  many  looked  upon 
him  as  a  restless  wandering  Jew,  whose  brain  had  been 
crazed  with  visions  and  hallucinations.     He  knew  what 
harm  such  a  report  might  do.      And   he  warned  the 
Christians  at  Corinth  so  to  conduct  their  assemblies 
for  worship  as  to  give  no  opportunity  to  the  scoffing 
Greeks  around  them  to  accuse  them  of  an  irratiorud 
frenzy.      "  If  therefore  the  whole  church  be  come  to- 
gether into  one  place,  and  all  speak  with  tongues,  and 
there  come  in  those  that  are  unlearned  or  unbelievers, 
will  they  not  say  that  ye  are  mad  ?"  (i  Cor.  xiv.  23). 
Our  last  text  is  found  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  in  it  we  find  that  though  the  Apostle 
would  not  for  a  moment  admit  the  charge  of  madness 
or  mania,  he  did  not  altogether  refuse  that  of  ecstasy. 
Toward  men  he  claimed  to  have  a  sober  mind,  dis- 
owning extravagance  and  rhapsody.      If  he  was  beside 
himself,   it  was  to   God,  for  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strained   him.      What   wonder    if    a   man   should   be 
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beyond,  if  not  beside,  himself  when  all  his  faculties 
were  divinely  attuned  to  think  and  speak  of  such  a 
theme  as  this,  and  his  whole  emotiona^  nature  was 
filled  with  a  spiritual  intensity  and  tenderness  ?  But 
this  has  nothing  in  common  with  hysterical  feebleness 
or  incoherence. 

The  fault  of  the  majority  of  Christians  is  that  of 
too  little  fervour,  not  too  much.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  religious  fanaticism,  which  shows  itself  in  fuss 
and  frenzy,  and  it  is  very  much  to  bo  deprecated ;  but 
the  great  majority  of  us  take  sufficient  care  to  keep 
what  religion  we  have  under  the  restraint  of  a  strict 
decorum.  AVe  are  very  averse  to  being  remarked  on 
as  peculiar  or  intense.  We  should  be  all  the  better 
for  a  good  shaking.  What  if  those  around  who  have 
no  faith  and  have  never  been  constrained  by  the  love 
of  Christ  should  misunderstand  us  or  jibe  at  us  ? 
What  if  lukewarm  Christians  dislike  our  over-zeal  ? 
It  is  to  God  that  we  look,  not  to  them.  If  we  go 
beyond  ourselves,  it  is  to  Him,  and  He  will  not  mis- 
understand us.  Michal,  daughter  of  King  Saul,  was 
full  of  scorn  when  she  saw  King  David  lead  the  sacred 
dance  before  the  Ark  of  God,  but  the  Lord  was  not 
displeased.  And  what  an  answer  she  got !  "  If  I 
have  leaped  and  danced  with  all  my  might,  it  was 
before  the  Lord,  who  chose  me  before  thv  father." 
Such,  too,  was  the  self- vindication  of  Paul,  "If  we  be 
beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God."  Who  shall  forbid  our 
grateful  spirits  to  leap  before  the  Lord  with  all  our 
might  ? 

But  the  parallel  is  by  no  means  perfect.  David's 
ecstasy  was  on  one  high  occasion  which  stirred  him  and 
his  subjects  to  unwonted  triumph.     That  which  we 
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disoeru  in  tlio  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  His  servant 
Paul  is  something  more  liabitual  and  sustained — a 
spiritual  lite  hidden  in  God,  with  energies  and  joys 
thfit  cannot  be  in  subjection  to  worldly  maxim  or 
restraint.  Indeed,  no  one  appreciates  any  kind  of  real 
enthusiasm  but  ho  who  has  some  spark  of  it  in  himself. 
To  understand  a  brave  action  or  heroic  effort  you 
must  have  some  spark  of  valour  in  yourself.  You  must 
have  some  mental  force  and  power  of  application  in 
yourself  in  order  to  admire  intellectual  men.  And 
you  must  have  in  your  own  bosom  something  of  the 
love  of  Christ  in  order  to  apprehend  how  this  love  has 
constrained  Apostles  and  saints. 

Hard  and  selfish  as  men  are,  they  can  admire  un- 
selfish courage.  A  man  sees  a  child  fall  into  an  angry 
sea  ;  it  is  not  his  child,  but  without  hesitation  he  leaps 
into  the  sea  to  save  it.  A  man  in  full  health  delibe- 
rately goes  to  live  among  lepers,  simply  to  comfort  them 
and  do  them  spiritual  good.  There  is  a  great  explosion 
in  the  coal  mine,  and  see  how  volunteers  crowd  to  the 
pit-mouth,  anxious  to  go  down  at  any  risk  to  rescue 
their  fellow-miners.  Such  men  are  all  beside  them- 
selves in  a  noble  sense  which  the  crowd  can  under- 
stand and  cheer. 

Everything  depends  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  object. 
A  young  girl  denies  herself  all  society  and  recreation 
— absorbed  in  nursing  her  mother  through  a  long  and 
weary  illness.  To  this  ^^e  gives  herself.  And  some 
one  whose  heart  has  never  known  an  intense  affec- 
tion says,  "  It  is  a  mistake  ;  she  ought  to  think  more  of 
her  own  health — she  is  beside  herself."  But  if  she 
is  beside  herself,  it  is  to  her  mother  that  bore  her. 
Censure  her  not ! 
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A.  Ktudont  pores  over  some  problem  wliicli  lias  per- 
plexed many  students,  and  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
a  clue.  In  his  hope  to  solve  it  he  fori^els  cverythin<if 
else.  Food  lies  untouched ;  exercise  appears  a 
waste  of  time ;  even  when  ho  sleeps  he  dreams  of  his 
great  problem.  And  some  uncultivated  neighbour 
talks  of  the  ardent  student  with  a  wondering  pity — 
"The  poor  man  is  quite  beside  himself!"  So  they 
might  have  thought  who  had  seen  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
forget  that  he  was  but  half-dressed  and  sit  on  his  bed 
for  hours  thinking,  still  as  a  statue  ;  but  he  was  reason- 
ing out  his  great  "  Principia."  And  those  who  have 
in  them  a  gleam  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  will  say  of 
the  absorbed  student,  "  If  he  is  beside  himself,  it  is  for 
knowledge.     Censure  him  not !  " 

In  the  same  wav  of  thinkinj]^  let  us  rise  higher  still. 
There  may  surely  be  an  engrossment  of  the  Christian 
man  with  Christ — of  the  godly  man  with  God.  He 
sees  the  Invisible ;  he  hears  what  cannot  be  uttered. 
Not  on  some  select  occasions  and  in  holy  places,  but 
always  and  everywhere  he  sets  the  Lord  before  him, 
and  will  do  nothing  without  rdference  to  Him.  Of 
such  a  man  your  formal  Christian  will  say,  ''  This  is 
too  much.  Here  is  more  rel'gion  than  is  fit  for  one 
to  carry  in  a  world  like  ours.  This  man  goes  beyond 
reason,  and  is  beside  himself."  But  those  of  you 
who  know  something  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  of  life 
in  the  Spirit,  will  say,  "  If  he  is  beside  himself,  it  is  to 
God.  Judge  him  not  !  How  can  they  that  are  after 
the  flesh  judge  one  who  is  after  the  Spirit  ? " 

Oh,  blessed  fervour  that  glowed  in  the  heart  of  Paul ! 
Oh,  most  admirable  infatuation !  Oh,  most  wise 
ecstasy  !     A  story  runs  of  some  formal  old  officer  dis- 
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paraging  General  Wolfo  to  the  King,  and  insinuating 
that  ho  was  mad ;  on  which  tlie  King  shrewdly 
answered,  "  If  lie  be  mad,  I  wish  he  would  bite  some 
of  my  generals,  that  they  might  be  mad  also."  If 
Paul  was  mad,  I  wish  we  were  all  affected  with  the 
same  mania.  ]5at  that  very  prudent  lukewarmness 
which  some  men  count  wisdom — let  us  have  none  of 
it,  I  pray. 

Men  and  brethren,  hear  and  obey  the  wise  words  of 
Jesus,  w^hom  His  friends  thought  to  be  beside  Himself, 
whom  His  enemies  accused  of  raving.  Hear  the  truth 
and  soberness  of  Paul,  whom  Festus  supposed  to  be 
mad.  He  would  reason  with  you  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.  He  would  have 
you  a  Christian  altogether,  a  loving  and  ardent  disciple. 
Why  be  afraid  of  earnestness  ?  Why  dread  the  criti- 
cism of  those  who  have  not  known  the  Lord  ?  Is  it 
not  they  who  are  mad  ?  The  way  of  fervent  faith  and 
love  is  the  way  of  W^isdcmi ;  and  "  Wisdom's  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 


THE  END. 
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Artillery.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  VICTORY  WON :  A  Brief  Memorial  of  the  Last  Days  of 
G.  R.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  Gd. ;  paper  cover,  Gd. 


A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  W.  H.  HEWITSON,  of 
DiRLETON.  By  the  Rev.  John  Eaillie,  D.D.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.     Cheaper  Edition,  Is.  Gd. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  ADELAIDE  L.  NEWTON.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Baillie,  D.D.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  Cheaper 
Edition,  2s. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  WILLIAM  C.  BURNS, 
M.A.,  Missionary  to  China.  By  the  late  Professor  Islay  Burns, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.     With  Portrait.     Small  crown  8vo,  33.  6d. 

"William  Burns  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  modern  times  who  have  carried  the 
Christian  idea  into  such  active  revelation  in  the  life,  :i8  would  compel,  even  from 
the  most  sceptical,  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  Divine  origin  of  the  truths  he 
taught  and  lived  by ;  and  his  memoir,  written  with  rare  sincerity  and  simplicity, 
must  long  live  as  a  bright  specimen  of  true  Christian  biography."— Con«er;tporari' 
Hevieto. 
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SELECT  REMAINS  OF  ISLAY  BURNS,  D.D.,  of  the  Free 

Cliurch  College,  Glasgow.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  James  C.  Burns. 
With  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  IBlaikie,  D.D.,  New  College, 
Ediuburgh.    Post  8vo,  78.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  COMMANDER  ALLEN  GARDINER,  R.N. 
With  Sketches  of  Missionary  AVork  iu  South  America.  By  John 
W.  Maush,  M.A.,  and  the  Right  Rev.  the  BiSHOP  of  the  FALKLAND 
Islands.     With  I'ortrait  and  Maps.     Crowu  8vo,  23. 

MEMORIALS  OF  JAMES  HENDERSON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 
Edinburgh,  Medical  Missionary  to  China.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  38.  6d.    Cheap  Abridged  Edition,  16mo,  la. 

SEED-TIME  IN  KASHMIR:  A  Memoir  of  AVilltam  J. 
Elmslie,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  late  Medical  Missionary  of  the  C.M.S. 
in  Kashmir.  By  his  Widow  and  Dr.  W.  Burns  Thomson,  Medical 
Missionary.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  Gd.     Clieaper  Edition,  Is. 

MEMORIALS  OF  LITTLE  NONY:  A  Biography  of  Nony 
Heywood,  who  was  the  First  Collector  for  the  Bruey  Branch  of  the 
Irish  Society.  By  her  Mother.  With  Preface  by  I\Iiss  Havergal, 
and  a  Poi'trait.     Crown  Svo,  28.  6d. 

"  The  great  charm  of  the  book  is  its  unmistakable  reality." — Churchman. 

MEMORIALS  OF  A  QUIET  MINISTRY:  Being  the  Life  and 
Letters  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Milroy.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Wallace  Milroy,  M.A.  Oxon.  With  Portrait  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  G.  T.  DODDS,  of  Paris.  By  Rev. 
HoRATius  BoNAR,  D.D.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MEMORIALS  OF  A  CONSECRATED  LIFE.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Landels,  D.D.    Small  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

MEMORIALS  OF  AGNES  ELIZABETH  JONES.  By  her 
Sister.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  33.  6d. 

JOYFUL  SERVICE  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of 
Emily  Streatfield.    By  her  Sister.    Crown  Svo,  Is. 

A  MISSIONARY  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  SCHOOL :  Being 
tlie  Life  of  Dr.  Judson,  Missionary  to  Burmah.  Revised  and  Edited 
by  HORATIUS  BoNAR,  D.D.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 
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THE  LITTLE  BUGLEll  OF  KASSASSIN.  By  Mrs.  Bal- 
lard.    Square  16mo,  23.     Cheap  Edition,  paper  cover,  Id. 

MEMOIR  OF  ELIZABETH  FRY.  Almd^red  from  the  Larger 
Work.  By  her  Daughter,  Mrs.  Cresswell.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  38.  6d. 

MEMOIRS  OF  CHARLES  A.  CHASTEL  DE  BOINVILLE. 

Compiled  from  his  Journal  and  Letters.  By  tlie  late  Thoafas 
Constable,  Author  of  "  Arcliibald  Constable  and  his  Literary 
Correspondents."    Crown  ^vo,  6s. 

A  LIFE  OF  CONSECRATION.  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Legge.     By  one  of  her  Sons.     Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ELIZABETH,  LAST 
DUCHESS  OF  GORDON.  By  tlie  Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuart,  D.D., 
Author  of  "The  Bible  True  to  Itself,"  &c.  With  Bortrait.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

LETTERS  OF  RUTH  BRYAN.  Edited  by  the  Author  of 
"  Handfuls  of  Purpose."  With  a  Preface  by  the  Hev.  A.  MooDY 
Stuart,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  os. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  KING.  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  tlie 
Rev.  George  Ainslie.    By  Anxa  Warner.    Demy  IGmo,  Is. 

"We  are  sure  it  will  not  fail  to  awaken  interest  in  the  reader  who,  interests  i 
in  missionary  zeal,  knew  that  Mr.  Aiuslie  was  cue  of  the  purest,  most  zealous, 
and  most  self-denying  of  that  noble  army  of  mart3'rs  who  have  carried  their 
Master's  message  to  all  nations.  Misa  Warner  has  dune  her  brief  task  well." — 
John  Bull.  '- 

CONFLICT  AND  VICTORY.  The  Autobiography  of  the 
Author  of  "  The  Sinner's  Friend."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Newman 
Hall,  LL.B.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  BRIGHT  LIFE.  By  Mrs.  Mackenzie.  Paper  cover.  Crown 
8vo,  Is. 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  LORD'S  DEALINGS 
WITH  GEORGE  MULLER.  Written  by  Himself.  Parts  I.,  H., 
and  III.,  price  3s.  Gd.  each.     Part  IV.,  2s.  6u.     Part  V.,  Ss.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  GEORGE  MULLER.     16ino,  Is. 

LETTERS  SELECTED  FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE 
OF  HEIEN  PLUMPTRE,  Author  of  "Scripture  Stories,"  &o. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

THE  STAR-LIT  CROWN  :  A  Short  Sketch  of  the  Last  Illness 
of  the  Rev.  G.  Albert  Rogers,  M.A.    16mo,  Is. 

LIFE  OF  MRS.  STEWART  SANDEMAN,  op  Bonskeid  and 
Sprinoland.  By  Mrs.  G.  F.  Barbour,  Author  of  "The  Way 
Home,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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MEMOIR  OF  CAPTAIN  M.  M.  HAMMOND,  late  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade,     Crown  8vo,  5s.     Cheap  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

MEMOIR  OF  CAPTAIN  H.  E.  HARINGTON,  V.C,  late  of 
H.M.  Bengal  Artillery.    16mo,  6d. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  A  SOLDIER.  By  Mrs.  Evered 
Poole.    16mo,  Is.  6d. 

MEMOIR  OF  ROLAND  LAMBERT.  Small  crown  8vo,  Is. 
paper  cover  ;  Is.  6d.  cloth  ;  2s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

THE  NIGHT  LAMP  :  A  Narrative  of  the  Means  by  which 
Spiritual  Darkness  was  Dispelled  from  the  Deathbed  of  Agnes  Max- 
well Macfarlane.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Maofarlane,  LL.D. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MEMOIR  OF  THOMAS  WILLS.  By  his  Mother,  Mary 
Wills  Phillips,  and  her  friend,  J.  Luke.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

"  Scarcely  any  book  would  it  be  so  wise  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  youth  with 
a  passion  for  science  as  this.  It  will  stimulate  to  work,  it  will  guide  in  moral 
character,  and  it  will  albo  tell  him  when  to  stop." — Nonconformist. 

THE  OFFICER'S  DAUGHTER :  A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Tatton.  To  which  are  added  some  Instances  of  Divine  Grace  in  the 
Army.    By  OcTAViu.'a  WiNSLOW,  D.D.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

A  GOLDEN  SUNSET  :  Being  an  Acconnt  of  the  Last  Days  of 
Hannah  Broomfield.   By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Maoddff,  D.D.  ]6mo,  Is. 

THIRTY-EIGHT  YEARS'  MISSION  LIFE  IN  JAMAICA  : 
A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Rev.  Warrand  Carlile,  Missionary  at 
Brownsville.     By  one  of  his  Sons.     Small  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  GREAT  MEN.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Myers,  late  Incumbent  of  St.  John's,  Keswick.  Small  crown 
Svo,  2s. 

ESSAYS,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  CRITICAL,  LITERARY.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Graham,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  Presbyterian  College,  London.  Edited  by  his  Brother.  With 
Reminiscences  of  Professor  Graham.  By  the  Rev.  William  Taylor, 
D.D.  (New  York).     Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  53. 

"  Will  be  iu  resting  to  many,  even  outaide  of  the  Church  in  which  he  held  a 
high  position,  as  a  memorial  of  a  pious,  learned,  and  genial  man."— /Scoia  Observer. 

"  The  essays  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  lamented  author  was  a  man  of 
fine  scholaribip,  large  experience,  and  had  the  critical  faculty  well  developed." 
—Christian  Commonwealth. 
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